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PART I 



THE FOWLER, 



CHAPTEE I. 



A VISITOR TO THE CASTLB. 



It was about eleven o'clock on a summer morning when 
a little man of rather eccentric appearance crossed the 
moat of Graystoke Castle, and finding a bell hanging 
outside the quaint old gate -house, pulled it violently. 
No one answered. He rang once more, and still could 
not gain admittance. 

''It is a relief to find that no one is living at high 
pressure here," he said. " I will smoke a cigarette, and 
wait patiently." 

He lit a cigarette and leaned against the fence. He 
was unusually short and slight of stature; thin-drawn 
lips, clean-shaven face, and double eye-glasses attached 
to broad black ribbon were his other characteristics. 
He might equally well have been taken for a young 
boy or a little old man, until you looked into his face 
and knew that he could never have been young — that 
he was probably bom at the age ot thirty-six, and had 
remained there ever since. 
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He threw away the end of his cigarette, and palled 
the bell again, this time with undue violence. Then 
a bolt was drawn, and the old gate swung slowly back, 
and a woman stepped forward. She seemed vexed at 
being disturbed. 

''What a noise you made with the belli" she said. 
''Tou nearly frightened me out of my wita" 

" I wished to frighten you into them," he said, quietly. 
" I have been waiting here more than twenty minutes. 
However, I do not make a complaint, but merely a 
statement If you have no objection, I should like to 
see the Castle. I came for that purpose, and it would 
be satisfactory to carry out my intentions." 

The woman looked at him and took an instinctive 
dislike to him, and wishing to be well rid of him, deter- 
mined to ask her lodger to show him over the Castle. 
She left him standing in the courtyard whilst she tapped 
at Nora Penhurst's door. 

" Miss Penhurst^" she said, plaintively, '* there be some 
one wanting to see the Castle, and I'm in the midst 
of churning." 

"Then of course you must not be disturbed," said 
Nora Penhurst, smiling ; and she threw aside the book 
which she was reading, and glanced at the tiny mirror. 

And then she stepped out into the courtyard, bran- 
dishing in her hand the key of the Castle. She had a 
gallant appearance and a noble bearing: health and 
happiness and strength had claimed her for their own. 

The stranger glanced at her with some curiosity. 

''You are the custodian?" he asked, a little doubt- 
fully. 

"I am only the deputy custodian," she answered, 
"but we all have to make a beginning;" and without 
further comment, she led him across the spacious court- 
yard and imlocked the great door of the dining-halL 
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She seemed to know her subject well, and had made 
herself familiar with the history as well as the archsB- 
ology of the Castle, which had been the home of one 
of those lords of the Marches in Edward the First's 
reign. It was an almost unique specimen of a mansion 
of the thirteenth century, built originally for domestic 
life, and fortified afterwards; so that it could tell a 
tale of peaceful daily life and of troubled times of foray 
and bloodshed. 

The stranger listened to all she had to say, and 
appeared to be greatly interested; but now and again 
he smiled cynically, as though he doubted the deputy 
custodian's statements; and he asked so many pressing 
questions that it was evident he wished to probe 
her knowledge to its utmost quick. Nora Penhurst 
bore with him for some time, granting him that kind 
of sublime indulgence which a lion would show to a 
mouse. For every question she had her answer, and 
when he tried to trip her up, and make her con- 
tradict herself, she utterly refused to fall into the pit 
At last he became intolerable over some detail about 
the tracery of the windows of the withdrawing-room, 
and Nora lost her patienca 

" Little wretch," she thought^ as she looked down at 
him from her heights, " you are not going to snub the 
deputy custodian, I can tell you I " Then she said 
aloud: 

" Of course I merely quote from the guide-book. And 
the guide-book merely quotes from Britten's ' Architec- 
tural Antiquities.' Other authorities are mentioned in 
the pamphlet published by the vicar of this parish. I 
believe he has given about twenty-five years of study 
to the subject But no doubt you can come and put 
us all right" 

The stranger bit his lip, and then answered frankly : 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE DEPUTY CUSTODIAN. 



Nora Pxnhurst was one of those who seem to stroll 
through life carrying everything before them, but carry- 
ing it gallantly and unaggressively. At school she had 
always borne off the prizes, whether for sewing or 
learning; she was not specially diligent, but she was 
specially gifted. She never cared for her success, nor 
did she appear to be conscious of it; and she was 
very much loved. The little ones came to her for 
help, and felt that her laurels had not put a barrier 
between herself and them. And that is very rare. She 
had a wonderful way of stating things simply, and a 
truly regal way of sweeping away difficulties. When 
she passed on to a High School, history repeated itself 
there. All honours fell to her, and she wore them with 
that easy grace granted only to the few. And again 
no one grudged her these laurels, so quietly won and 
so modestly borne. They called her ''the girl with 
stripes and stars," and were as proud of her as generous- 
hearted English girls know how to be. Even when she 
gained the Beresfcrd Scholarship for Grantham College 
there was no ill-will felt. Amy Birch, who was just as 
clever as Nora, but had not the nerve and health which 
are, after all, the best qualifications for success in ex- 
aminations — even she did not grudge Nora her success. 
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'' Dear old Nora 1 " she said, through her tears of dis- 
appointmenty ''if any one else but you had got it, I 
should have hated her. But with you it is different. 
Failure is not meant for you, and no one wants it 
for you." 

''I am so sorry," Nora said, half crying. "It does 
seem a horrid shame. And you know you are much 
cleverer than I am ; but I am so strong, and examina- 
tions do not appal me. Tou have been working too 
hard and fretting too much, and you are overwrought, 
whereas I have never felt better in my life." 

"You look your dear, splendid self," said Amy Birch, 
drying her tears ; " and I thjnk the only thing to be done 
now is to get leave to go out by ourselves and have 
an ice!" 

And history repeated itself at Grantham. Nora was 
there for three years, and at the end of that time 
was bracketed equal with the first on the list in the 
Classical Tripos. All her comrades rejoiced in her suc- 
cess, although she had worked far more leisurely than 
they themselves. She had given plenty of time to 
bicycling and golf and dressmaking. She was very par- 
ticular about her appearance, and could not bear to 
wear anytliing dowdy. The afternoon before her Tripos, 
her friends found her finishing off a new dress. 

" Yes, my dears," she said in her light-hearted way, " I 
daresay you think me very frivolous; but both father 
and I agreed that I could not possibly tackle those Greek 
papers in an old frock. I should have been thinking of 
that frock the whole time. In this lovely gown my mind 
will be free for the Greek ! " 

She was very merry, and had an unusual sense of 
fun. It was not academic, and some of the more 
sober- tempered students thought it out of place; but 
it was very human, and scholars are at last learning 
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to know that scholarship and humanity have something 
in common. That is a wonderful discovery — that a 
man or a woman can be a scholar, and yet be a true 
human being. We shall one day hear of a philosopher 
becoming a human being; and after that, anything is 
possible I 

Nora was human in another respect, too: she was 
fond of men. 

*' Plato and Aristotle and .^Eschylus are all very well 
in their way/' she said ; '* but I do like to see some of 
my undergraduate friends." 

So on visiting days she received these young men in 
the general reception-room; and, judging from the fun 
and llght-heartedness, the conversation was not always 
strictly classical. 

" Now I am ready for any amount of work," she would 
say after a spell of fun. " I feel braced up for those old 
gentlemen of. the past." 

Then she would shut herself up in her study, and 
accomplish in a few hours what others mastered with 
difficulty in several days. 

At last her college days were ended. She had gone to 
Grantham with honours, and with honours she left, and 
at once obtained work as a classical teacher in two or 
three of the High Schools of London, and lived at home 
with her father in St George's Square, Primrose HilL 
She was extremely happy in her home-life, and had a 
beautiful friendship with her old father, who had been 
everything to her all her life — father, mother, play- 
fellow, and faithful chum. She was successful as a 
teacher, partly because there was nothing of dry bones 
about her scholarship, and partly because she had a 
wonderful way, quite her own, of imparting know- 
ledge to her pupils. It was just as though she took 
people up in her strong arms and said, ** Here, I'll carry 
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you any distance. It is no troable to me." Her pupils 
all knew that she was a distinguished scholar, and they 
admired and respected her; but for all that, it was her 
humanity that won and held them — and she belonged to 
them all equally, to the idle and liie eager, the stupid 
aiAi the clever. She dressed well for them too, and 
would no sooner have thought of putting on a dowdy 
frock for her Latin prose lesson, than of wearing an un- 
becoming dress at a dance. Girls appreciate this kind 
of attention, and Nora's pupils boasted a good deal about 
the delightful appearance of their classical mistress. 
She was known to have a wholesome influence over all 
the girls with whom she came in contact, and being thus 
happy and successful in her professional work, things 
had gone very well with her. Failure, indeed, had not 
come near her, and sometimes her father, Boger Pen- 
hurst, used to shake his head and think that she was a 
little too self-confident at times, and that perhaps she 
needed to make the acquaintance of some kind of ad- 
versity. Then he would dismiss such thoughts from his 
mind, and be astonished at himself for desiring any such 
experience for his belov&d Nora. 

"What an old fool I am to wish to anticipate the 
inevitable ! " he would say. " life will bring its own 
lessons, in its own good time." 

So the years had passed by, fraught with duties easily 
performed and pleasures perhaps too easily won, and 
to-day Nora was sitting in the garden of the old Castle, 
leaning back in an easy-chair, and dividing her attention 
between examination papers and afternoon tea. The 
Castle collie. Carlo, lay at her feet; the black cat sat 
blinking at her; the hens and chickens came creeping 
round cautiously, pecked at the crumbs, and retreated. 
Nora was dressed in a plain black skirt and a soft shot- 
silk blouse. She wore no hat, and the sunlight played 
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with her brown hair. She was fair of complexion. 
There was nothing specially remarkable about her 
features, but a lovely expression of frankness lingered 
in her eyes and around her moutL It was that which 
was the secret of her beauty — that and her gallant 
bearing. She looked like a ship in full sail, riding 
confidently over the waves, strong in build and buoyant 
in possibilities. 

But she was sleepy, and having yawned several times 
over those examination papers, she pushed them im- 
patiently from her, fell a-thihking, and dozed. Strangely 
enough, she recalled what her old father had once said 
to her about failure, and then, without any rhyme or 
jeason, she suddenly began to dream of the little stranger 
, who had visited the Castle yesterday. When she awoke, 
she remembered her dream. 

" I rather wish I could have seen him again," she said 
to herself; "at least he is different from other people, 
and behaves in an unexpected manner. I certainly 
never thought he would make me a present of three- 
pence, and yet it was so neatly done 1x)o, as a bit of 
revenge for my refusing to be annihilated by him. I 
should like to see him again, if only to tell him that 
people like himself cannot annihilate people like me." 
Then she looked up, and there he stood before her, as 
though in answer to her reverie. 
** Well,'' she said, smiling somewhat sleepily. 
" Well," he answered. 

Without any further remark he sat down on the bench, 
and glanced at the tea-table. There was nothing in- 
trusive about his manner; he seemed for the moment 
like a child who is sure of being kindly treated, and 
simply comes in a natural way to claim such kindness. 
This was the impression produced on Nora. She rose 
leisurely, and carried the teapot into the kitchen of the 
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Gbitehooae, and returned with a dean cup and a fresh 
brew of tea. 

* Thank yon " he said, and he at onoe helped himaelf , 
and took no further notice of his hostess, who sank back 
into her chair, mystified and amused. 

** I wonder if he thinks this is a tea-garden/' she said 
to herselL ** It would be interesting to know." 

She turned once more to her examination papers, tied 
the corrected ones into a bundle, and waited quietly for 
further developments, glancing now and agam at her 
myst^ous companion, who sat there, apparently quite 
at ease, and oblivious of her presence. The situation 
was too much for Nora's gravi^. Her mouth twitched 
several times, and finally she laughed aloud. 

* You seem merry," he said, looking up. 

** Thanks, I enjoy pretty good spirits," she answered, 
brightly. 

^In spite of an afternoon's hard work?" he said, 
glancing at her papers piled up before her. 

** Probably because of it," she replied, genially ; * for 
when you have corrected fifty-three essays on Ambition, 
and have only forty-seven left, you may well feel in good 
spirits." 

She at once regretted this reference to her own work, 
but he did not seem to have noticed her remark. 

^ Every day," he said, after a pause, as though he were 
continuing some conversation which had gone before, 
''life becomes more complicated, and the questions which 
we have thrust from us for so long now force themselves 
upon us with irresistible violence. We are startled out 
of our lethargy ; we begin to think for ourselves, and act 
for ourselves. We are no longer frightened by time* 
honoured traditions ; we are no longer held back by the 
limits placed by the absurd previous generation& I 
sometimes wish I were a woman, if only for the sake of 
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experiencing the sensations of satisfaction which seem to 
possess her when she sees the waves of possibilities rolling 
to her feet. It must be thrilling ! " 

Nora raised her head from her examination papers. 

" It is thrilling," she said in her strong, rich voice. 

The little stranger relapsed into silence, and helped 
himself to another slice of bread-and-butter, and threw 
some crumbs to the fowls. It is possible that he was 
expecting his companion to make some further remark, 
but she gave no outward signs of wishing to enter into 
conversation, though he knew from her bright glance 
that she had plenty to say for herself if she chose to 
begin, but that she probably would not say one word 
unless she felt so inclined. The point was to make her 
feel inclined ; and he turned many subjects over in his 
mind, not subjects in which he himself was particularly 
interested, but which he knew were of immense import- 
ance to many of the thinking public, especially to those 
who considered themselves modem. He himself was 
neither ancient nor modem nor mediaeval, but instinct 
told him that Kora was modem, not of the type usually 
seen in so-called up-to-date drawing-rooms, and some- 
times written about in up-to-date novels, but funda 
mentaUy modem for all that, with new tendencies, new 
ideals, and new necessities. He had felt yesterday that 
he wished to know something about her; now he was 
determined to know a great deal about her. He looked 
at her, and knew that she was strong and self-reliant ; 
and he had already felt the force of her quiet sarcasm on 
the previous day, and he saw, from the amused expression 
now lingering about her mouth, that she had some sense 
of fun, and that she was probably commenting silently 
and humorously on his coolness in thus intruding upon 
her solitude, with no attempt at excuse or apology. He 
kuew all this, and he enjoyed the situation immensely. 
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'' This is indeed a rare resting spot," he said, presently, 
looking at the old Castle and the quaint gate -house, 
and the sweep of the country in the distance, and the 
river glistening in the sunshina "That is one of the 
things which we do not understand sufficiently well 
in these days, to know how to rest and not to bore 
ourselves." 

" And yet it is the people who know how to rest who 
do continuous good work," said Kora. 

"Wonderful things have been said and done by rest- 
less souls," he answered. 

"And still more wonderful things have been said 
and done by them when circumstances have conspired 
to enforce rest upon them," Nora replied 

"Then you believe in the Gospel of Best?" he 
asked. 

" Absolutely," she answered, " and if I had the money 
and wished to be philanthropic, I should start a House 
of Best for Tired Humanity. But I have not any money, 
and I haven't any desire to be philanthropic." 

" It would be an experience," he said. 

" Experience isn't everything," she answered. 

" It is everything," he replied. " And I think no one 
should be frightened of experiences, no matter what they 
are, no matter how unhappy or how happy. Begarded 
from that point of view, life may be regarded as alto- 
gether satisfactory. There is no question then about life 
being a burden : we are caught up on wings, and have 
to carry no burdena You, like the rest of us, must have 
often felt the burden of living." 

" I cannot say that I have ever known much about the 
burden of living," Nora said, " though I have heard these 
mysterious words used frequently by my friends. I 
have always put them in the same category as those 
mystic phrases of the Theosophists. My dearest friend. 
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who, daring the last epidemic of women's books, wrote 
one of the most miserable and most successful, was 
always talking about the 'burden of liying.' I must 
say, however, that since the success of her book, her 
spirits have considerably improved; but I believe it is a 
known fact that six editions have a wonderful effect on 
nervous depression, altering one's whole way of looking 
at existence. I never thought much of the book until I 
saw what good it had done her. We went away for a 
week together last Easter, and she fairly surprised me 
by her frivolity. I cannot imagine what will become of 
her if she writes another book as dismal and successful 
as the last. She is in Sweden at present, amongst a 
little group of Ibsen friends; and, thanks to your 
present of threepence yesterday, I was able to write 
her a letter which I am going to take to the post-office 
in a few moments." 

He smiled almost imperceptibly, and there came 
another pause. Then he said: 

" Tou are lucky not to be feeling weighed down like 
most of us, and still luckier in being spared the neces- 
sity of writing a depressing book to improve your 
animal spirits. Things must certainly have gone very 
easily for you." 

" Yes, they have," said Nora, eagerly. " To begin with, 
I have had the happiest home life that ever fell to the 
share of mortal maid. I have the most splendid old 
father, quite different from anybody else's father, I am 
thankful to say, and I have inherited from him an 
appreciation of life, and a genius lor enjoying myself 
and finding pleasure in everything, even in the mere 
fact that I live and am strong, and can work and play 
to my heart's content, without any effort, without any 
restraint I have enjoyed myself with people, and with 
books, and with myself. The city is mine, and the 
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oonntry is mine too. The best musicians have played 
for me; the best adsors have acted for me; the best 
painters have painted for me : in the country, the birds 
have song for me» the heather has bloomed for me, and 
for my sake, the gorse has taken unto itself a still more 
golden hue. I have been np at daybreak enjoying the 
early freshness of the morning, breathing in content- 
ment and happiness ; I have wandered in the woods and 
bathed myself in the greenness of the trees, and I have 
stretched myself on the ground and tried to make the 
birds and squirrels believe that I was really part and 
parcel of the woods; I have learned how to call the 

birds '* She stopped "But I have no right to 

trouble you with a list of my pleasures and accomplish- 
ments," she added. 

The little stranger seemed lost in thought, and then he 
said: • 

" Surely, surely you are an anachronism." 

''I have always thought," continued Nora, more to 
herself than to him, "that there was only one thing 
which could break my spirit and wound me beyond 
all healing: to live on and yet not to care for life — ^to 
live on and be listless, taking no interest in one's sur- 
roundings, having no part in one's rich inheritance of 
appreciation for all things beautiful in nature and art 
and human companionship, and everything, in fact, that 
life has to offer. I could bear any deprivation, any grief, 
except that grief; for indifference means paralysis of 
the soul, and I should dread that illness beyond any 
other." 

" Then it follows, as a matter of course," her com- 
panion said slowly, " that this is the illness which will 
certainly come to you in the fulness of time. It comes 
to most of us : some of us recover, and others of us 
never recover. Which will you do, I wonder?" 

B 
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** It shall never come to me," she answered, almost 
savagely, and she rose from her chair and looked down 
at him with fierce determination* 

''Ah, do not boast/' he replied, smiling, as he too 
rose. ''And when it comes, treat it merely as an ex- 
perience. Then you will be caught up on wings." 
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CHAPTER III. 

AT THE king's HEAD. 

It was an open secret in Graystoke that the Punchbowl 
was courting the King's Head. The Punchbowl did not 
do things in a hurry, but that was the way in Graystoke; 
and what a happy contrast with the undignified haste of 
the rest of the world. The King's Head did not give 
unqualified encouragement. There were several objec- 
tions to the Punchbowl: the position of the inn was 
bleak and lonely, whereas the King's Head nestled cosily 
in a sheltered quarter of the village. Still, there was 
something to say for the Punchbowl, and there was a 
great deal to say for Mr William Parrington. And then, 
even in the bustle of a busy life, Mrs Mary Shaw was 
lonely; though she still rejoiced in a great -uncle, a 
great-great-aunt, a father, and a son. Her son was a 
good little lad, but she had a firm conviction that he 
would grow up to be a bad man, following the example 
of his father, who had deserted his wife more than twelve 
years ago. 

"Ah, Wullie is a good lad," Mrs Mary Shaw would say 
with a sigh, '* and to think that he'll grow up to be a 
bad man ! He has his father's own face, and the same 
terrible pleasant way about him. There's no escaping 
being your father's own son." 

These remarks were generally made in Wullie's pres- 
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ence^ and he always laughed. Mrs Shaw laughed too, 
for she was a cheerj soul, and took things very much as 
they came. life had not been easy for the landlady of 
the Eang's Head, but she had mcule something merry out 
of it for herself and others, stretching out her hands to 
help every one and everything. She must have had an 
excellent nervous system, for the grumblings of her three 
generations of "ancestors" never gave her one moment's 
irritation. '' Great-great-aunts, great-uncles, and fathers 
always grumble," she said. *' It be something for them 
to do, bless 'em, and I don't see why they should not 
enjoy themselves : folks must have an occupation." The 
dogs in the village were rather exacting; indeed Ship, 
the blacksmith's collie, had almost taken up his quar- 
ters at the King's Head, and lay full length before the 
entrance, angry if any one dared to disturb him. Mrs 
Shaw did not allow him to be interfered with. 

"That's his way," she said. "People can't be broke 
of their habits." The carpenter's cock too was very 
demanding. He strutted up and down, and crowed 
loudly when any one came to the inn, so that Mrs Shaw 
said he was as handy as a front-bell. But in return for 
this service, he expected to have refreshments at least 
every hour ; and if no one attended to him, he sneaked 
into the kitchen and grabbed at what he could find, very 
much like the rest of humanity. 

" That's his way," Mrs Shaw said, with her usual good- 
humour. 

The children were always lying in wait for cakes and 
"fat-rascals," and other local dainties; and their per- 
sistence would have tried the patience of most peopla 
But Mrs Shaw said: 

" That's their way, bless 'em. It's natural enough." 

She seemed, indeed, to have an almost sublime respect 
and indulgence for every kind of human characteristic; 
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and there was no bitterness even in her memory of her 
husband who had left her so cruelly a few months 
after her marriage. In fact it was said by David, 
the blacksmith, that if any one had dared to criticise 
Mary Shaw's husband in her presence, she would have 
answered as usual: 

** Ah well, that was just his way — ^poor creature I " 
But for all her cheery manner of looking at life, and 
in spite of the immense comfort of having three genera- 
tions of ancestors, and one descendant who in a few 
years would be sure to turn out badly, and in spite too 
of being the hostess of the Sing's Head, where, during 
some part of the year, a brisk business was done, and 
where even the teetotallers came to drink an occasional 
glass of port: in spite of all these advantages, Mrs Mary 
Shaw often felt lonely, and sometimes retreated into the 
arm-chair and threw her apron over her face, which was 
her mode of expressing weariness of the flesh and spirit, 
combined with a subtle realisation of the vanity of every- 
thing human and the uselessness of going on day after 
day striving — and for what ? 

It was on one of these occasions when Mrs Mary Shaw 
had been resting in the arm-chair, covering her face with 
her apron, that Mr William Parrington strolled quietly 
into the kitchen and took possession of the other arm- 
chair. Mrs Shaw thought she was alone, and continued 
her meditations beneath the apron. Mr Parrington at 
length coughed. The apron dropped, and discovered 
Mrs Shaw's winning face, which bore suspicious traces 
of tears. 
*' Well, I never I " said Parrington. " Is business bad ? " 
''Never was better," said the hostess of the King's 
Head, somewhat proudly. 

" Has Wullie turned out a rascal already ? " asked the 
host of the PunchbowL 



''No, he's a good lad so br " said Mrs Sbaw, smfling. 

" Is the last brewing a failure?" asked Parrington. 

** I never make no failares," said Mrs Shaw, scomfnlly. 

^Then what's the matter with you ?" he persisted 

** I was just thinking of life," said Mis Shaw, pensively. 
That's alL" 

''That was what I was thinking of yesterday," said 
Parrington. 

Then there was silence between them for a few min- 
ntesy and the host of the Punchbowl drew his chair a 
little nearer to Mrs Mary Shaw. 

''As the years go on," he said, "people get rather 
lonely, I'm beginning to think. I'm lonely enough oyer 
there in the PnnchbowL" 

** I don't wonder. It's not a situation as I cares any- 
thing about," said the hostess of the King's Head, bright- 
ening up again. " It catches them east winds something 
dieadfuL" 

** Is that all you have against the Punchbowl ? " asked 
Parrington. 

" That's all I can think of at this moment," answered 
Mrs Shaw, pretending to shiver. 

"Very much obliged," replied Parrington. Then he 
added quaintly, "Have you got anything against me, 
Mrs Mary Shaw?" 

"No, Mr Parrington," she answered, her face now 
wreathed in smiles. 

^ There's no east wind set in against me ? " 

** None," she answered, laughing, 

"Well," he said. 

" Well ? " she asked, though she knew perfectly what 
was coming. 

* Well," he continued, " if I was you, I should get mar- 
ried again, and I should marry Parrington. You might do 
better and you might do worse. Just you think it ovec 
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When 70a feel tired, and settle down for a little quiet 
thinking, you just turn the matter over in your mind. 
Parrington will take care of you." 

Mrs Mary Shaw looked up at Mr Parrington's kind foce, 
and there were two tears of gratitude in her eyes. She 
herself took care of every one, and it was a new language 
to her to hear that some one was going to take care of her. 

** But then there be all the ancestors, Parrington," she 
said, reluctantly. 

'« I'm not afraid of all the ancestors as ever you or me 
had or was likely to have," said Parrington, decisively. 

''And then there be Wullie," she said. "He's as 
good a lad as ever breathed — ^bless him ; but of course 
hell be a terrible trouble yet, and how would you 
like that ? " 

"Wullie won't be no trouble to no one," said Par- 
rington. " I'm not afraid of WuUie. There is only one 
thing I am afraid of." 

'' And what is that ? " she asked. 

'' Losing you," he answered ; and without another word 
he hastened away, leaving the hostess of the King's Head 
gazing into the fire and smiling, for she had always 
liked William Parrington, and though he had his one 
great weakness of considering his own inn superior to 
hers (which was obviously ridiculous), yet she knew that 
he had compensating excellences, combined with a dis- 
tinguished appearance and a handsome grey beard. He 
had always been kind to her and good to Wullie ; and 
David the blacksmith declared that he believed Parring- 
ton had been waiting for Mary Shaw these many years^ 
until by lapse of time she should be free to marry 

A glLITl, 

She was very pensive after Parrington's proposal, and 
looked with great anxiety at her ancestors, and still 
greater anxiety at Wullie. 
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Then one day she took counsel of Wullie whilst he 
was cutting wood for her. He was devotedly attached 
to her, and thought her the most wonderful person that 
ever lived, and he understood all her fun, and shared 
all her worry when the ancestors quarrelled and grumbled 
beyond a reasonable limit 

"Wullie," she said, "would you have Parrington if 
you was me?" 

** That I should," said Wullie, emphatically. 

" Tou wouldn't be much of a trouble to him ? " asked 
Mrs Shaw. 

" Not till I be growed up," said Wullie, who was steeped 
in the traditions of the family. 

Then one day she gave a few hints to her great- 
uncle, who sat on the front bench smoking a long day 
pipe. 

" Qreat-uncle," she said, " what would you think if I 
married again?" 

Great-uncle was reading the Bible at the time, but he 
put it down and said : 

" I should think you was a damned fool, Mary. That's 
what I should think. And who'd there be to make my 
porridge, I'd like to know ? " 

Great-uncle seemed to think that settled the matter, 
and returned to his long clay pipe and his Bible. 

The same day she said to he^ great-great-aimt, little 
Miss Benaldson, who looked exactly like a shrivelled-up 
cucumber : 

** Aunt Bebeccah Benaldson, what would you say if I 
married again?" 

Aunt Bebeccah put down her knitting, and took off 
her horn spectacle& 

" I shouldn't say nothing, Mary Shaw," she answered, 
with true ancestral gravity, "for I should never speak 
to you no more. And where'd you be then?" 
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''Where I am now, I expect," answered Mrs Mary 
Shaw. 

''It can't be done," continued the great-great-aunt, 
shaking her head. " And besides, who'd there be to wash 
and dress me, and put me to bed, I'd like to know ? Folk 
can't always be thinking of themselves. We aren't put 
in this world to think of ourselves. You just remember 
that, Mary Shaw." 

"She don't let me forget it," thought Mrs Shaw. 
"But there now, it's her way!" 

After this, the hostess of the King's Head took no 
further counsel from her relations, but turned the 
matter over in her own mind, now deciding in favour of 
Parrington's proposal, and now dismissing every idea of 
a second marriage. Parrington could never bring her to 
the point, and often when he thought he had really con- 
quered all her misgivings, she would say mischievously : 

" No, Parrington ; it be of no use. I can't abide them 
east winds." 

Then Parrington would leave her angrily and not 
come to the Bang's Head for a few days, and during 
that time she would go about singing like a lark and full 
of fun and merriment, until the end of the fourth day, 
when she would sit quietly in the arm-chair, her apron 
over her head, and WuUie would whisper sympathet- 
ically, "Mother, shall I tell Parrington to come ?" Then 
she would laugh and give Wullie a hug, telling him 
not to dare to tease her. "As if I cared for the 
horrid man," she would say, recklessly: "fifty year 
old and bald tool" But to-day, when Wullie came 
back from school, he found his mother sitting quietly 
in the arm-chair, with her apron over her head — a 
sure sign, as he knew, of extreme mental distress; 
and she would not be coaxed into any fun, and she 
did not hug him as usual and tell him that he was be- 
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coming a terrible bad boy. She just sat there quietly, 
concealing her kindly features, and even allowing the 
bread in the oven to take its chanca 

Wnllie stood looking puzzled, and realised that things 
had indeed come to a crisis. 

'' ril go and find Mr Parrington," he said to himself : 
** that'll bring mother round." 

As he was departing on this errand he met Nora, 
coming along towards the King's Head, in company 
with their little lodger, to whom his mother had taken 
a great dislike. 

"Well, Wullie," Nora said, smiling at him kindly, 
''and how is your mother?" 

'* Oh, Miss Nora," he said, ** she be awful down in the 
dumps to-day, and there she be sitting with her apron 
over her head." 

Then Wullie glanced at her companion, whom he also 
disliked, and he drew a little nearer to Nora's side. 
Nora noticed the movement, and wondered whether the 
stranger was conscious of the boy's shrinking, but he 
appeared not to have even noticed his presence. 

" I'll come in and cheer up your mother, Wullie, my 
lad," she said. And the boy ran off gladly. Then she 
turned to the little stranger and said: 

"All the same, you will never be able to persucule 
me that acts of courage are prompted by feelings of 
bounce. . . ." 

He smiled deprecatingly, and passed into the inn and 
upstairs to his sitting-room. 

Nora paused for one moment on the threshold, and 
many conflicting thoughts about him came into her 
mind; but the last thought was relief at being free 
from him, and she gave herself a mental shake, and 
went into the kitchen of the Eang^s Head, where she 
was always a welcome visitor. She had known Mrs 
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Mary Shaw for several years now, and felt herself 
almost to be part of the village community. Mrs 
Mary Shaw, on her part, believed that there was no 
one in the world like Miss Nora, or Miss Nora's dear 
old father. 

'' There ain't another person like him in the world to 
my thinking," she would say to Nora ; " and I am sure 
I ought to know, seeing what experience I do have with 
ancestors and suchlike people." 

This sentiment alone was a great bond between Nora 
and herself, but Mrs Mary Shaw was fond of her for her 
own sake too, and always cheered up when Nora's 
gallant figure strolled into the quaint old kitchen of the 
King's Head. 

" Why, what's the matter to-day, Mrs Mary ? " asked 
Nora, brightly. ** What has gone wrong ? Hasn't Par- 
rington been to see you?" 

The apron came down from the face at once. 

" Oh, there's nothing much the mattef with me, dear 
Miss Nora," said Mrs Mary, smiling dejectedly, " only I 
was that horrid the last time Parrington was here, and 
the nasty man has been and kept away five days, one 
more day than usual. Not that I miss him, and yet I 
do ! And I feel as if I didn't know what to say about 
marrying him. Tiresome man — always bothering me! 
And now keeping away one day longer. Not that I 
want him, dear Miss Nora! No, I don't want him. 
Still — ^would you marry him if you was me? I can't 
say as I'm Tiot fond of Parrington sometimes. He's 
got pleasant ways about him, to be sure, and a par- 
ticular handsome beard, but then there's that Punch- 
bowl I can't abide the Punchbowl with them horrid 
east winds. And then he don't deserve consideration, 
keeping away one whole day longer. Oh dear, how I 
wish I was dead 1 That would settle the matter ! " 
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She looked up and, catching Nora's eye, she laughed, 
and Nora laughed too, and said: 

"If I were you, Mrs Mary, I should certainly have 
Parrington. You know he is very fond of you and veiy 
patient with you." 

" And so he ought to be ! " said Mrs Mary, defiantly. 

" Of course," replied Nora, ''but for all that, I shouldn't 
tax his patience too much. If I were you, I should brave 
all my ancestors — Aunt Bebeccah Benaldson included, 
and I should have Parrington. Poor Parrington I " 

Then they both laughed again, for it was a well-known 
fact that Mrs Mary Shaw delighted in teasing Parring- 
ton, and he put up with all her vagaries, knowing, no 
doubt, that in her heart of hearts she was really attached 
to him. Nevertheless, he punished her sometimes by 
keeping away ; though this was the longest absence on 
record. 

At this moment Wullie ran in, brimming over with 
fun and mischief. 

'' Mother," he cried, " cheer up, cheer up ; here be Mr 
Parrington ooming down the lane, and carrying a posy 
in his hand. Cheer up, mother 1 Put yer cap straight. 
Here be Parrington a-coming with his best flowers." 

"Well," said Mrs Mary, in a dignified way, "and 
what's that to me, I'd like to know ? Here, Wullie, give 
me the little looking-glass, quick I Miss Nora, dear, tell 
me, do my cap sit quite straight ? " 

They had just finished tidyine her hair and taking off 
the melancholy apron, when Parrington arrived on the 
scenes. 

"GkKHl evening, Miss Penhurst, mighty glad to see 
you," he said. " Good evening, Mrs Mary Shaw, glad to> 
see you toa Thank you, III take a glass of port wina" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THEODORE BEVAN. 



Theodobe Bevan bad just come back from a walk witb 
Nora Penhurst. He bad met ber on tbe moors, and, as 
a matter of coarse, bad joined companionsbip witb ber. 
And now be sat in tbe parlour of tbe King's Head, and 
made some entries in a mysterious book wbicb be always 
kept locked wben be was not using it. Tbe key was 
attacbed to bis watcb-cbain. Tbe book was, in fact, bis 
journal, tbe receptacle of all bis private -tbougbts and 
inmost aims. He smiled as be wrote, put down biB pen 
and tbougbt awbile, and tben covered several pages witb 
bis neat, precise cbaracters. 

''Obviously gifted witb a keen enjoyment of ^very- 
tbing wbicb life presents," be wrote. ''I bave probed 
her, and found tbat sbe is interested in everytbing — in 
nature and in knowledge, in questions of tbe great 
world to wbicb sbe certainly belongs, and in tbe chairs 
of tbis little viUage, wbere sbe is resting during ber 
holidays ; for tbiB much I bave gathered — ^that sbe is a 
teacher, and certainly not of tbe dry-bones genus. An 
interesting personality in these days wben most people 
are miserable, or else claim to be so. But her turn will 
come, and all these vital interests will pass from ber. 
Then sbe will not talk of tbe heather being so purple, 
for it will not be purple to ber, and sbe will not find 
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honey and flowers by the wayside. She will not even 
notice the flowers. And she will learn something of 
life's burden at which she now scofifs so imperiously. I 
have never before met any one quite like her. It 
would be an interesting experiment to find out whether 
I could influence such a healthy character as hers. I 
will try. I certainly cannot regret that I came to this 
out-of-the-way place to see that old castle ; and for the 
present, I shall not move on, since I find that she is stay- 
ing here for some time yet Nothing has amused me so 
much as the way in which she has received my enforced 
companionship, sometimes resenting my presumption, 
and on other occasions taking a humorous view of the 
situation, saying to herself, no doubt, 'Ah well, it is a 
distraction.' She is attracted to me one moment, and 
repelled from me the next. Certainly it is an experi- 
ment worth trying." Here he closed and locked his 
journal, and, taking up his pen once more, he wrote 
the following letter: — 

"To the Deputy Custodian. 

" Greatly to my regret, I find that considerable pres- 
sure of work will prevent me from enjoying the society 
of the deputy custodian on the morrow. I trust, how- 
ever, that on the following day, events may return to 
their normal course, and that this most irksome inter- 
ruption may be the first and last of the kind. Life 
being so short, we, who have any claims whatsoever to 
ordinary intelligence, must surely feel that congenial 
companionship is one of those experiences which we 
dare not curtail unneeessarily. If we hesitate, the 
moment passes. 

'' I send, together with this letter, a book which seems 
worth consideration. It is not of the kind that makes 
a stir in the world ; but there are two or three remark* 
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able chapters in it, I need not point them out. Tou 
will easily detect them for yourself. 

"Theodokk Bkvan." 

He read the letter over, and smiled coldly as he put 
it in an envelope and sealed it. 

"I think that will do," he said; and then he put 
away all his papers tidily, drew the bowl of flowers 
nearer to him almost caressingly, picked out one (m 
two faded ones, threw them away, and became engrossed 
in a book. 

It was a curiously plastic face, with many varied ex- 
pressions. At one moment he might have passed for a 
sufifering saint, and the next moment any one might 
have judged him to be a poet, weaving beautiful 
thoughts and fairy fancies, and the next moment he 
might have sat for a ruffian, a stranger to every gentle 
emotion ; but for all that, it was not a face alive with 
animal passions: it was coldly, subtly cruel, with the 
steely glance worthy of one of those relentless Inquisi- 
tors. Tiny of frame, he seemed capable of immense 
strength, for his hands and wrists were powerful -One 
might have imagined that he could lift an ailing person 
very tenderly, or that he might raise his arm to aim 
some fell blow. This man might, perhaps, have nursed 
well ; or he might have been heartless beyond all dreams 
of heartlessness. He contracted no intimate friend- 
ships. His acquaintances in London, where he lived, 
had various opinions of him at various times; but he 
had a curious mental sway over most people, especially 
women, though men also came under his influence ; and 
no one who had once known him, could get quite free 
from him mentally. It was just as though he wove 
a web and waited. 

He rarely spoke of himself, and rarely alluded to his 
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affairSj though it was generally understood that he was 
a man of independent means ; and he never referred to 
any personal existence of his own, but occasionally he 
spoke mysteriously of '' long nights of toil and pressure 
of work." No one had ever seen the writings at which 
he seemed to hint thus Taguely, but it was taken for 
granted that he was one of the leader-writers on an 
important daily newspaper — ^perhaps the ' Times.' Per- 
haps he was. He claimed nothing for himself; he 
merely indicated. All the claiming was done by people 
who believed him capable of everything; and several 
times when successful books had appeared anonymously, 
he had been charged with the authorship, and he had 
merely smiled and shrugged his shoulders, implying 
by his manner that people might think whatever they 
chose. He evidently believed in the gospel of mystery. 
Acquaintances who had been near him for three or four 
years, knew nothing more about him at the end of that 
period than at the beginning. He had a curious power 
of divination : he seemed to realise when any one was 
thinking unfavourably of him, and if his friends had 
compared notes, they would all have found, that he had 
often arrived amongst them at the right moment to 
remove, by means of some specially kindly act, some 
specially unfavourable impression. If he liked, he could 
talk well about books and events and things. There 
were some who said that his conversation was not deep; 
but most people felt that he could touch any depth that 
he chose. There was one man, of genuine attainments 
and scholarship, who said that Theodore Sevan was not 
a scholar; and perhaps he was right, for surely true 
scholars can recognise their own kith and kin, and can 
sep^iate them easily from vulgar pretenders who impose 
on the multitude He was unsparing of his strength 
and interest when he wished to show a kindness, but he 
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never spoke of his deeds of helpfulness ; only it %lwa7s 
happened, that others did so on his behalf. If qaes- 
tioned, he would say, " You are surely better informed 
than myself." And he would pass on to the discussion 
of some subject in which he had no personal part He 
enjoyed excellent health, but he was one of those persons 
who sometimes look as though they had not one moment 
more to live, and who are therefore objects of great 
interest and sympathy. That alone is sufficient to give 
any one power ; for we are so constituted, that, in spite 
of our dogmas and doctrines, and all our theories about 
life and death, after - existence or complete annihila- 
tion — in spite of all these differentiations, we unite in 
yielding a kind of unconscious, tremulous reverence to 
him who is thought to be stepping across the border-line 
into the Unknown. At such a moment, even ordinary 
people attain to power, for that stepping across the 
border is fraught with ineffable mystery. 

But Theodore Sevan was not stepping across, and 
he often smiled secretly at the allusions made to his 
frail health ; and when taken to task for thinking and 
studying too much, and eating only oranges and dates 
for breakfast, with perhaps a little brown bread added, 
he would 'answer : 

''Ah, I assure you my appetite is quite good, and 
as for my health — ^perhaps I am overdriven just now. 
But in a few days, I shall have got the better of an 
unusual pressure of work." 

He often looked as though he had not eaten any- 
thing for a week ; or, to be more correct, he looked like 
a vegetarian just before the breakdown, in many csaes 
so inevitable ! But, as a matter of fact, he was blessed 
with a particularly healthy appetite, and when by him- 
self, knew how to attack and conquer a solid piece of 
beef; whereas, in company, be toyed with his food, 

c 
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and leemed not to need the ordinary sostenance of 
everyday life. At the King's Head, he displayed no 
such ascetidsm, and when Mrs Mary Shaw came in 
to lay the cloth and bring him his sapper, he willingly 
put aside his books and papers without, however, direct- 
ing even a hasty glance towards her and her well- 
filled tray. 

This was the man who came into Nora Penhurstfs 
life, and determined to teach her something about the 
'^burden of living." 
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CHAPTER V. 



XNTEK KURSS ISABEL. 



NuBSE Isabel counted her shoes : seven pairs in all. 

" I certainly must have another pair/' she said to her- 
self. '' I did not realise that my stock had run so low." 

She then put on her elegant coat and pretty hat, and 
satisfied herself that her appearance left nothing to be 
desired, which was indeed true. She was a most dis- 
tinguished-looking woman, elegant and soothing in her 
indoor uniform, which was of a unique kind, devised by 
herself, and quite delightful in her outdoor apparel, 
which betrayed no signs of her profession. 

*' There are three classes of nurses," she said repeatedly 
to herself : " those who are ' fetching,' those who are scien- 
tific, and \h.ose who are neither fetching nor scientifia 
And, thank goodness, I belong to the first class I " 

" Nursing is a domestic form of acting," she sometimes 
said : ** all good nurses would make good actresses. I 
personally should have made my fortune as an actress, 
if only my throat had been stronger. I have every- 
thing in my favour : appearance, talent, charm ; but no 
strength of voice — sweetness, yes, but strength, no." 

She was something of a philosopher too. 

" The applause which would have been mine," she said, 
*'I have had to forego. But, as usual, compensations 
have arisen, and I am grateful for them. And the 
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greateflt compensation is the Tariety of parts which fall 
to my share. Not so with the leading lady. Having 
once pronounced herself comic, she dare not he tragic ; 
once labelled as the suflTering heroine, she dare not be- 
come an agent of wrong-doing. Now, at least, I am free 
to fill any rdle. And I can do each equally welL I can 
be the sweet saint, bending soothingly over some em- 
broidery, sitting in the sunlight — ^when there is any, and 
the patient does not want the blind pulled down ! I can 
be silent for hours together, or I can talk cleverly on 
ordinary subjects, such as Gri^, Ibsen, Bembrandt, and 
the Chinese Empress. I can read the Bible with reverent 
piety, or a racing novel with sparkling brightness. I can 
laugh. I can weep. I can be cynical I can be fresh- 
hearted/' 

All of which was quite true. The only puzzle was 
why she had not been able to put such extraordinary 
talents to more than ordinary advantage. Some such 
thoughts crossed her mind to-day, when she left her lodg- 
ing to go out and buy that eighth pair of shoea She 
was tired and out of spirits, out of conceit with the whole 
world, and out of conceit with herself. She had just fin- 
ished nursing an irritable old lady, who had mercifully 
betaken herself and her irritability to another planet, 
and Nurse Isabel determined to give herself a short holi- 
day, and enjoy a little of outdoor life and shop windows. 

But the noise of Oxford Street seemed almost too 
much for her nerves. 

" I am not myself to-day," she said to herself. " The 
world seems to me a living mass of irritable old ladies, 
all wanting the windows closed and the blinds down. I 
oertainly must not take another old lady patient yet, nor 
another literary person. I don't know which class tires 
xne the most" 

She looked at a tempting little pair of red kid shoes, 
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with black velvet heels, but did not care to take the 
trouble to go in and buy them. She must have been 
unusually out of spirits to show such listlessness where 
shoes were concerned : they were her speciality, her most 
accentuated tendency, as the little stranger with the 
broad eye-glass ribbon would have called it. She gazed 
indolently at the shop-windows, observed the latest tricks 
of fashion, and decided how she might best modify them 
to suit her own individual charms ; but nothing gave her 
real pleasure this morning, and when she saw the Forest 
Hill omnibus pass, she almost thought she would go 
and see her mother, and just have a few hours' restful 
change; but, unfortunately, she was not at all fond of 
the suburbs. Her dislike of the suburbs conquered her 
yearning for her mother, and the Forest Hill omnibus 
passed on its way, and Nurse Isabel strolled home even 
more listless than before. She did not even criticise the 
other hospital nurses whom she passed on her way : their 
cloaks, and bonnets, and the colour of their uniform were 
matters of indifference to her to-day, and she did not pity 
any one for being so obviously inferior to herselt And 
that was quite unusual with her; for, in her normal 
condition of mind, she had the profoundest pity for all 
humanity, especially hospital -nurse humanity, for not 
being as charming as herself. 

When she reached her lodging, she found a telegram 
waiting for her, and at once went off to see the doctor, 
who summoned her to^his presence. 

*' I cannot refuse to take a case from him," she said, 
as she hastened to his house. " However, most of his 
patients are men, thank goodness, so there is no fear of 
my being bothered with another irritable old lady. Per- 
haps I shall have a cricketer, or a Life-GuardsmaiK I 
wonder which it will be ? '' And as she went on her way, 
she tossed it up in her mind. 
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The doctor heaved a sigh of relief when he saw her. 

'' I am so glad that you are disengaged, Nurse Isabel/' 
he said, contentedly. ''Here is a case which I have 
very much at heart, a case which needs a special 
kind of nurse: some one artistic and cultured, some 
one with refined ways and pleasing appearance, some 
one to soothe a troubled spirit, and help to find that 
readjustment which can be found, given only the right 
conditions." 

Nurse Isabel, standing there in the sunshine, seemed 
to combine all these marvellous gifts. 

Then the doctor continued — 

''He has had typhoid fever, from which he recovered, 
but it has left him in a weakened condition ; and then 
several heavy troubles, and one bad shock coming on the 
top of his illness, have shattered his nervous system. 
He is a historian. You probably know his name — ^Brian 
Uppingham, the well-known author of ' The Intellectual 
Evolution of Europe.' " 

" Ah," said Nurse Isabel, sympathetically, but her heart 
sank. Alas ! where was her cricketer or her life-Guards- 
man now? 

" He has had a house lent him in Graystoke," said the 
doctor, "a very charming aod bracing place, and it is 
there that I want you to go and to nurse him back to 
health and possibilities and renewed work. He is already 
there, having been taken down by a friend who has to 
leave him on the morrow, and so I propose that you join 
him immediately." 

She received all the details and instructions with a 
truly charming amiability of manner which exactly corre- 
sponded with the savage disappointment of her mind. 

" You are going to a delightful part of the country," 
the physician said, as she was leaving, " and you must 
not fail to visit that fine old castle." 
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As she left him, she thought to herself, " Why, why 
am I considered so charming? Certainly one has to 
pay the price of everything in this life." However, she 
accepted the circomstances, always heing something of a 
philosopher, and hastened home to pack her clothes and 
catch her train for the nearest station to Graystoke, 
which, as far as she could make out, iha situated about 
eleven miles from even the ghost of a railway station. 

*' All the same," she 'said to herself as she was pack- 
ing, ** this literary person shall be the last on my list for 
some time to come. If I did not need country air, and 
if I were not afraid of offending that doctor, the historian 
night sink into the tomb for all I should cara Historian 
indeed I" 

She gathered her clothes together, not forgetting the 
Grecian evening dress on which she set great store, for 
she affected classical costumes, feeling that she was seen 
to best advantage in them, and she had long since 
adopted the Grecian style of hair -architecture, which 
specially suited her features. In less than two hours, 
she had finished her preparations, packed her box, writ- 
ten to her mother, and enclosed in the letter a postal 
order for pin-money, dressed the wounded hand of the 
little lad downstairs, and was soon leaning back in the 
railway carriage, satisfied on the whole that she was 
leaving London. 

"The country is good for the nerves," she thought 
" In my leisure hours, I shall stroll in the woods, if there 
is nothing more exciting to do, and I shall pick fiowers 
from the hedges, and I shall even learn a little botany, 
and perhaps a little geology too. So if I get my nerves 
into better condition, and add some fiowers and rocks to 
my general knowledge, I shall not do so badly after aU." 

She was not interested in knowledge for its own sake, 
but she had a remarkable aptitude for picking up facts 
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and suggestions ; and many an inteuectoal person might 
well have been envious of her keen miiid and quick per- 
ception. She was a genius at annexing other people's 
sentiments and opinions — annexing ttiem so thoroughly, 
too, that they seemed to be part of herself, and not the 
property of some one else. 

So this aftem6on, when^ she was nearing the station, 
she listened attentively to the disjointed remarks of 
an old farmer, and learnt from* him many particul2krs 
of the country, and gleaned information in her own 
masterly way. 

Then she leaned out of the window, and felt the 
freshness of the air. 

''What delightful air!" she exclaimed, ''and how 
good for one's health." 

" You be coming here for health, then ? " the old far- 
mer inquired, sympathetically, for her face looked tired 
and drawn. 

"Yes," she answered, though she did not think it 
necessary to add for whose health she had journeyed 
thus far from London. No one could have found 
out that she was a nurse: she looked like an elegant 
lady of ease, with the fag-end of a sorrowful history 
attached to her ; she spoke ]ike a leisured gentlewoman 
who has spared the time from her idleness to cultivate 
a language or two, a little music, a few politics, and to 
take an indolent interest in the affairs of the passing 
moment. Her very voice had at times a slight peevish- 
ness about it, generally found in conjunction with wealth 
and ease. She puzzled the footman who stood waiting 
on the platform for a hospital nurse of the usual type. 
As no one of this pattern got out of the train, he natur- 
ally concluded that the nurse had not come ; and he was 
chatting with his friend, the station-master, and asking 
particulars about the horse-fair, when an elegant lady 
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approaclied him and made inquiries as to whether a 
carriage bad beeft sent from the Moat House. He was 
so much impresBed with her aK>earance and manner 
that he could not^ujnmon up courage to ask if she were 
the hospital nurse. She waved her hand condescend- 
ingly in the direction of her k^ggage, and waited until 
he opened the door of the ^Id-fashiMed carriage, and 
then she stepped in. 

'"I must have the top of the carriage pulled down 
instantly/' she sai<^ impdHously. " I do not care to be 
shut in like this." 

The footman, mystified but quelled, obeyed her in- 
8truction& 

And thus in the pleasant cool of the evening was 
Nurse Isabel driven to the scene of her laboura 
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CHAPTER VL 



A JODBriNG OS THE MOQBSw 



Ths soent of the heather at six o'clock in the moniing; 
health, atzength, and good spirits, and oae's life to one's 
sell 

That beantiful colour which 70a can never forget! 
And when jon are in a distant land where the heather 
does not grow, bat where the oolonrs in the skj are 
l^on, 70a seardi for that pnrple shade and you say, * Ah, 
that is like the heather !" Then the deUdous fragrance 
steals over your senses, together with the sweet memories 
of your native land. 

There was an mmsnal freshness in the air which was 
in itself uplifting, and Nora strolled over the moors 
followed by the three dogs from the Castle and the 
King's Head. Now and again she bent to fling a stone 
or stick for them, or stood to watch them scampering 
after the rabbits. The joy of life was in them too : they 
did not know anything about the burden of living. 

** The burden of living ! " laughed Nora ; and her thoughts 
wandered away from the heather and the clouds, and all 
the gladness of the early morning, and those forty-three 
essays on Ambition corrected and sent off by yesterday's 
post— wandered away to that strange litlJe man who 
had begun an acquaintance with her as a matter of 
course. There was something in him which attracted 
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and repelled her too, but the attraction and repulsion 
were never balanced so as to produce indifference. One 
touch in him she liked immensely : he never attempted 
to account for himself in any way, and she was never 
conscious that he tried to make her account for herself. 
So far as each of them knew, they might have dropped 
down from different planets on to this one little spot on 
this planet» and finding themselveshere, of course began to 
talk. She had not even known his name until last evening, 
when she had received that letter from him in which he 
s^ed himself " Theodore Sevan." She took it from her 
pocket now, and read it over again, half amused at, and 
yet half annoyed with the quiet but determined insistence 
of the writer ; and she was just on the point of tearing 
up the note, when she changed her mind, and replaced 
the mysterious document in her pocket 

" I must really show it to father," she said ; " I wonder 
what he would think of my little stranger. He would 
at once find a nickname for him." 

Then her thoughts turned to her father, and the ex- 
pression on her face betrayed how much she loved him ; 
not with the traditional devotion of a child to its parents, 
but with the affectionate understanding and sympathy 
of one human being for another human being, the re- 
lationship coming in as an accident and yet as a bond. 
She had inherited some part of his rich nature, together 
with his keen delight in life, and his sense of humour. 
That alone was an inheritance worth having — sufficient 
compensation, as he would have said, for Nora's dis- 
advantage in having had a father at alll She had 
written begging him to join her, and he had sent a letter 
which she received last night, saying that perhaps he 
would come, and perhaps he would not come; in any 
case, he would arrive at his own hour, and he had 
added: 
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" I saw your little friend Mrs Ellerton yesterday. She 
asked me to remember to tell yoa that there is a friend 
of hers, Nurse Isabel, staying at the Moat House, nursing 
^me one or other, and that you were to be good to her, 
as she is having a very dull time, and her spirits are 
down at zero. All I can say is, that I am sorry for 
the patient, if the nurse is depressed." 

She smiled as she iremembered his words, and she 
crossed the moor, and left the land of heather for a 
barer region of downs, furrowed and creased like a 
weather-beaten old man's face. She was not sure that 
she did not care more for this barren tract, with its un- 
compromising frown, than for that fairer district with 
its purple regal garment — and yet not uncompromising 
either; for the sun broke forth, and some of the rays ' 
nestled in the deep wrinkles, and all the harshness was 
tempered as though by magic : the stem realities were 
softened by the idealities. 

She had reached a little group of pine-trees which was 
her favourite retreat. From this point, she could view 
the whole expanse of country so dear to her heart, and 
here all the winds of heaven seemed to meet, and blow 
strength into her. She watched the light and the 
shadowy of the clouds and the many varied expressions 
on these barren moors, and the clouds themselves now 
passing swiftly, now pausing lazily, whilst the sweet 
fresh air swept through her, quickening all her pulses, 
and confirming all her strength of brain and body. 

Those who love Nature truly, never quite lose tiieir 
childlike impressions of her. What they have as children 
observed in her and loved in her, what they have as chil- 
dren compared her with and likened her to — ^that they still 
see in her and love in her with a persistence which time 
cannot efface. She gathers them to her, as in the old day& 
They are only little children to her, for all their growth 
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of mind and statore; they come'baok to the nursery, 
time after time, and are glad to play about, or else to 
rest; they may do as they please if only they come; 
their playthings are waiting for them, their cradle is 
waiting for them. It will always be the same, year 
after year. So Nora this morning played in Nature's 
nursery, seeing pictures in the skies, and fairy forms in 
the clouds, and rugged old faces on the moors. She 
watched, and wove fairy fancies for herself out of 
Nature's changing moods, until the dogs, waiting 
patiently for her, looked up wistfully, and wondered 
why she lingered so long, and asked her in their own 
eloquent, irresistible manner, to go on her journey, and 
not check their anxious activity. 

But suddenly they dashed off, barking, and Nora, look- 
ing in the direction in which they ran, saw an elegantly 
dressed lady coming towards her, and wondered who she 
could be. Nora noticed at once that she had a most 
pleasing appearance and an interesting face, which was 
rather pale and delicate. Whoever she was, she showed 
every sign of being immensely important to herself, and 
bore herself with an air worthy of the serenest highness 
in the universe. 

She paused as she came near Nora, and hawng be- 
stowed a hasty glance on her, and satisfied herself, no 
doubt, that this stranger was not unworthy of being 
addressed, she smiled graciously and said stiffly: 

** Pray excuse me. But cein you oblige me by telling 
me the time, and also where I am ? I believe I have 
lost myself/' 

Nora, somewhat tickled by her condescending manner, 
which seemed so out of place on the moors at seven 
o'clock in the morning, told her the time, and showed 
her the path which would lead her to the main road over 
the moors, and then expected that she would pass on her 
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royal progress to her royal destination. Bat the lady 
was apparently in no hurry to reach her palace ; more- 
over, she was tired, and she was not dressed in a style 
suitable for a rough walk. 

" These moors are really most tiring," she said in an 
injured tone of voice. " I think if you will allow me, I 
will rest here a few moments. But they do not seem to 
have tired you," she added, glancing admiringly at Nora, 
who stood leaning up against a tree, looking the picture 
of health, surrounded by the dogs, and holding in her 
hands a splendid bunch of heather. 

" Oh, I am used to them," said Nora, smiling ; " but 
all the same, the roads are rather rough. The soldiers 
cut them up dreadfully during the manoeuvre - time. 
See, here is a capital seat on this old stump." 

''I have had such very bad nights lately," said her 
Majesty, sinking down to rest. "And so I thought I 
would try whether the morning air would not refresh 
me. Besides, even an outing like this makes a change 
in a monotonous life. Anything, indeed, is welcome 
which causes a diversion. For there are not many 
distractions to be found in this out-of-the-way place, 
and one gets so tired of driving in an antediluvian 
carriage, with two sleepy horses and two stiU* sleepier 
men-servants. After each drive, I come back more 
depressed than when I started." 

" You have not been to the Castle, I think ? " asked 
Nora, " at least, I do not remember seeing you there." 

'* Ah, that's a good idea," replied her Migesty, bright- 
ening up. "As a rule, I -abominate castles, but when 
there is nothing else, even castles have their use. I 
shall certainly come." 

"And there are some delightful places in the neigh- 
bourhood," continued Nora. "The two sleepy horses 
oould very well take you thera If you'll come to the 
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Oastle, I will tell you about these other excuraions. 
And now I think I must be going." 

** For goodness' sake don't go/' said the lady^ parting 
suddenly with all her dignity. ''It's positively more 
than eight weeks lince I have exchanged a word with 
any one except the two sleepy coachmen, die deaf 
doctor, and my most uninteresting invalid and his 
agM housekeeper ; and I don't know which of them is 
the worst" 

Then Nora recalled Mrs Ellerton's message about the 
nurse at the Moat Housa ^ 

** Are you Nurse Isabel ? " she asked, a little timidly, 
and when the other nodded her head affirmatively, Nora 
told her that Mrs Ellerton had written about her. 

" It is not possible to describe to you what a dull time 
I am having," said Nurse IsabeL " I have been actually 
reduced to reading Shakespeare and Buskin, and looking 
at photographs of celebrated paintings and placea Of 
course that sort of thing comes in useful, but at the same 
time it is not electric" 

'' And what about your patient ? " asked Nora, much 
amused with her new acquaintance, who seemed the 
very last person on earth suitable for the sick-room. 

** Oh» he is not electric either," said Nurse Isabel, 
plaintively. '' In fact I have had a run of ill-luck these 
last months, each case being more depressing than the 
last But " she added piously, '' I suppose it ought to be 
enough for me to do my duty. But duty is not an 
exciting thing, is it?" 

The two young women looked at each other and 
laughed, for Nurse Isabel's sudden paroxysm of piety 
was comical even to hersell 

'' And is your patient going to die or recover?" asked 
Nora. 

^ Oh» he is recovering," said Nurse IsabeL '' He has 
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not been dangerously ill since* I have been there ; he 
goes on all the time slowly regaining his health. I 
think he must have been slow about everything ever 
since his birth. And he always wants to be read to, 
a task I particularly dislike. It tires my voice, so I 
don't V^ry often humour him. Besides, he chooses 
such absurd books — ^books of travel; my pet abomina- 
tion is geography, and he insists on finding the places 
on the maps. I always detested maps." 

"What a cheerful time you must both have!" re- 
marked Nora. ''I don't know for whom I am most 
sorry, you or him. May I ask who he is?" 

** Oh, certainly," said Nurse Isabel, in a most friendly 
way; ''he is the historian, Mr Brian Uppingham." 

"Brian Uppingham!" said Nora. "Why, he ought 
to be interesting. He wrote that splendid book on the 
* Intellectual Evolution of Europe.' " 

" Ah," said Nurse Isabel, " I can quite believe it. That 
is just the sort of thing he would write." 

"I should like very much to see him," said Nora. 
" Let us change places. I will come and read to your 
patient, and you can come and be deputy custodian 
at the Castle. And then you can make the acquaintance 
of my strange little visitor, who seems to have dropped 
down here out of some other world. He comes nearly 
every day to see me." 

"I don't wonder at his coming," said Nurse Isabel, 
looking at Nora with frank admiration. 

Nora blushed, and whistled for the dogs, who had 
again gone hunting. 

"I think I must be going home now," she said. 
" Shall we go together, if you are rested ? " 

So they walked on together, and Nurse Isabel said : 

"By ^e way, I have quite forgotten to ask what 
report there was of Mr EUerton." 
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" Mrs Ellerton said that he had just disdovered another 
ailment," answered Nora. 

" Ah, I anr glad to hear that/' replied Nurse Isabel, 
gravely. ''It will keep him in excellent health and 
spirits for quite s& weeks! 

And then they talked about Mrs Ellerton fpid her 
hypochondriacal husband, and from that, they turned to 
the subject of nursing, and Nora said that she had a 
great reverence for those who looked after the sick ampl 
dying. ** They are the guardians of the nation," she said, 
warmly, ''and they should be duly honoured — like the 
Vestal Virgins, in fact." 

Nurse Isabel did not feel like a guardian of a nation, 
and she said a little guiltily, " Have you ever known any 
of them ? " 

'* Only one," answered Nora, staunchly. 

''Ah," said Nurse Isabel, "that may account for your 
opinion of them." 

"It does," said Nora. "She nursed me week after 
week with unfailing tenderness and devotion, and I 
thought her the most beautiful character that I had 
ever even dreamt of." 

" Ah," said Nurse Isabel, with a sigh, " it is difficult 
to live up to a beautiful character. It is extremely 
unfair when a patient claims that from you too. But, 
then, patients are very inconsiderate." 

So they laughed and chatted, and Nurse Isabel was 
charmed to have companionship, and delighted with her 
new acquaintance. Hitherto she had never cultivated 
women friends, but she suddenly felt what a real pleasure 
it must be to have a friendship with a woman. Then 
and there her heart went out to Nora. She picked 
heather and bracken; she flung bits of sticks for the 
dogs ; the worldliness fled from her soul, the jadedness 
from her spirit; and when at last they came down over 
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the moora, ani stood bj a bend of the mer, die gaUieied 
leedfl and bnlmsbes, as though to the ™^w»^^ bora. 

** I declare I feel quite a diflEsieat penan," die said, 
brightly, "thanks to this pleasant time I ba^e had with 
yotL Ton will see me at the Oasde befcse Teiy long, 
and^ mind, I shall expect you to oome and lead to my 
historian."' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

' THE ETERNAL BATTLE. ' 

" Well," said Theodore Bevan, " and you have read the 
book?" 

" Tea," answered Nora. " It is full of bitternesa" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

''Tou don't expect such a subject to be laden with 
honey ? " he said. 

'' I expect people who write on such a vital subject as 
the eternal battle between the old and the young to 
show some sort of balanced judgment " Nora answered, 
warmly. 

He smiled his thin cynical smile, and made no answer, 
and the two companions walked on silently, crossing the 
old bridge and following the river's course along the 
sweet-scented meadows. They stopped to look at some 
cows drinking, and Nora b^t down to gather some 
foiget-me-nots, late lingerers from the spring, and passed 
on as silently as before. She had intended to spend that 
afternoon by herself, down by the river, and was feeling 
annoyed that Theodore Bevan, finding her there, had not 
shown tact enough to leave her alone, since he must have 
seen from her reluctant manner that she was desiring 
solitude. Perhaps the most irritating part of the whole 
matter was that she had not known how to shake herself 
free from him. She was not wanting in moral pluck, 
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but she was hampered by a fine sense of courtesy ; and 
when a person refuses to be dismissed, good breeding is 
often quite weaponless. So he came with her for her. 
favourite walk, and took no umbrage at her obvious 
indifference to the advantages of his society ; in fiEtct, it 
amused him, and he said to himself : 

** My Athene " — for he had christened her that in his 
journal — "my Athene is in a non-receptive mood this 
afternoon, but it will not last long — one quarter of an 
hour at the utmost, and what is that?" 

He was right, for it was not in Nora's nature to re- 
main sullen, and she soon got the better of her irrita- 
tion. Besides, there was something compelling in his 
presenca 

*' Well," she said, turning to him, '' and I should like 
to hear what you find to admire in the book you lent 
ma" 

« First of all," he answered, '' I admire the courage of 
the writer. It is not eveiy one who will dare to take up 
the cudgels for the young against the old. We all know 
that old people are selfish and narrow and demanding ; 
most of us have personal experiences to testify to this 
general knowledga Many of us have had our lives 
spoiled and embittered by the old, and all our golden 
days of possibilities and enjoyments, yes, and our just 
rights of individuality and freedom wrested from us by 
unfair means. For the weapon which the old use against 
us is irresistible : it is their old cugtr 

He paused for a moment, and Nora looked at him with 
added interest 

''And I tell you," he added, almost fiercely, " they use 
their weapon mercilessly. We all know this — ^we who 
have felt the edge of that weapon — ^but who has dared to 
say anything? We have just endured, and the sacrifice 
has gone on as a matter of coursa But this writer has 
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broken through the silence at last» has broken down that 
barrier of awe and absurd reverence which tradition has 
placed between the old and the young ; and having got 
rid of the barrier, has stepped out into open country, and 
urges us to do the same." 

" * Now we can face each other/ he says, ' now we can 
speak freely to ecush other, and on equal terms. Hitherto 
we have had to listen to the long list of our failings. 
Now our moment has come, and we have won for our- 
selves the right to make you old people hear about your 
own failings, and about our grievances, and * " 

He paused again, and Nora broke in earnestly — 

" It is nothing new to you or me, or any one, that 
time has brought about a much-needed change in the 
relations between the old and the young. It is true 
that not much has been written about it, but a great 
deal has been done silently to bring about a reacyust- 
ment which shall be satisfactory to both sides. All I 
say is, that it should be done without any exaggerated 
insistence and aggressiveness, and with some sense of 
justice. The old have their rights as well as we. But 
this author sweeps all their claims on one side; and, 
moreover, does away with aU sentiment" 

<< Sentiment I " sneered Theodore Sevan. 

" Sentiment," she repeated. " It is absurd to tiy and 
hustle sentiment o£f the scenes ; it comes into everything 
human. It cannot be argued away; it cannot even be 
analysed; it cannot even be driven out by sneers or 
laughter." 

You are always an anachronism," he said, quietly. 
And, moreover, your writer is brutal without being 
skilful," she continued, not deigning to notice his inter- 
ruption. "It is true that we have to wound our old 
people in stating our own case; we have to hurt their 
pride and prejudices, and trample on some of their most 
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cherished traditions ; but if we are careful bow we do 
it, the wounds will heal up, and no poison of bitterness 
and unkindness will remain. For we do not want the 
old to su£fer unnecessarily. That would not be progress. 
That would be a return to barbarism." 

" You are evidently prejudiced in their favour," Theo- 
dore Sevan said. "Probably you believe in them. I 
do not" 

Nora was silent, overpowered for the moment by a 
rush of conflicting feelings : her own happy experiences 
with her own father, and her own definite knowledge 
of the unhappy experiences which some of her friends 
always had with their old people. In this very village, 
too, near at hand, was a striking instance of the un- 
warrantable selfishness of the old, which went on as a 
matter of course, and was marring the life and condition 
of a plucky and cheery woman. Mrs Mary Shaw might 
laugh about her " ancestors " and their trying character- 
istics, but they were engrossing the best part of her 
life, and demanding the entire sacrifice of her personal 
inclinations and her own individual rights. It was a 
specially happy illustration in a simple sphere, where 
the complications of intellectual and external life did 
not come into the question. 

*' Perhaps I do believe in them," she said at last ^ 1 
am sure I have every reason. No one could have had 
such a splendid old father as I have, and not believe 
in them." 

''And it is well for you if you can believe in them," 
he said. " But for my own part, when I wish to read 
of mellow old age, a haven of peace for the young and 
restless, with sympathies stretching, like the roots of an 
ancient oak, from one generation to another, now in this 
direction, and now in that ; and like the oak, too, spread- 
ing its protecting boughs for those who need its generous 
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hospitality — when I want to meet with such a grand old 
age as this, I go to fiction. One most not go to real life 
for that There, one only finds the ugly barren realities 
which shrivel up one's znind« There one stumbles upon 
that extraordinary selfishness which is the most accen- 
tuated tendency of the old." 

''But the young are selfish too," Nora said, quickly. 
'^ I don't think there is much to choose between us. It 
merely takes a different form." 

"There is a tremendous difference between the self- 
ishness of thoughtlessness practised by the young, and 
the selfishness which old age has made its settled and 
deliberate habit," he answered, coldly. " But you must 
have observed all this yourself, and if you could free 
yourself from that primaeval sentimentality which pre- 
vents any dear vision, you would confess the truth 
without flinching. Then you would look at life as it 
really is, and not as the idealists make it. But it re- 
quires courage for that." 

''And do you suppose," said Nora, looking down at 
him from her heights, — ^"do you suppose that you are 
the only person who has not been afraid to lay hold 
of life and look at it closely? Perhaps others have 
looked at it just as narrowly, but seen different things." 

" Perhaps so," he answered. 

"This book," said Nora, "is the work of some one 
whose life has been embittered by injustice and tyranny. 
There is not one single note of pity sounded. 

("Pity! "he sneered.) 

"Not even a passing cadence of kindness and con- 
sideration: no allusion to duty. 

(" Duty I " he repeated, coldly.) 

"And no question of reasonable forbearance; noth- 
ing about compromise, and of course nothing about 
affection. 
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C* Affection I " he murmared.) 

"It dwells entirely on the battle which most be 
fought between the old and the young, and which must 
be perpetually carried on at any price. And there is 
to be no quarter " 

''There can be no quarter," he said, imperiously. 
"Don't you see that?" 

"NO; I do not," she replied. **0f course I, as weU 
as you, believe firmly that these difficult questions, so 
long shirked, should be aired and discussed. I do not 
think that any false sentiment — ^by the way, you do not 
seem to know the difference between sentiment and false 
sentiment — that any false sentiment should prevent us 
from examining closely the situation, and determining 
each one, for himself or herself, on an attitude which 
should combine a certain amount of freedom with a 
certain amount of recognised responsibility. The pro- 
portion of the combination must obviously vcuy with 
the different circumstances in which we all find our- 
selves placed. But I do think that fine and delicate 
feeling should hinder us from behaving as though we 
were mere churls, and had only one wish, our own 
emancipation at the expense of eveiy one else." 

He smiled at her as one might smile at a child dis- 
playing her ignorance. 

"Oh, I understand that you are amused with me," 
she said ; " but just wait one moment, and then I 
have dona Last year a friend of mine wrote a book 
on the marriage question. It had an immense success ; 
but men, in talking of it, called it a waman's book. We 
have yet to be given a book on the marriage question, 
which is neither a woman's book nor a man's book, but 
a hvmum book^ equally true and telling for both sides. 
And it must not be written by an embittered wife or 
an angry husband, but by some one who can see clearly 
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the two sides of the qmestion: by some one who has 
suffered, but without contracting a moral and mental 
disease. And so with regard to these most difficult 
relations between the old and the young: if a book of 
any rofd value is to be written to help us, it should 
not be a 'young' book nor an 'old' book, but a book 
for all humanity, so /ree from any bitterness, and so 
beautifully courteous, that the old and the young might 
study it together, and, having read it, might stretch out 
their arms in longing for a better understanding and 
friendship." 

"You do me a wrong if you think I wish to laugh at 
you," Theodore Sevan said, quite gently. *' You are an 
idealist, and we do not speak the same language. That 
is all. I catch some of your words, and you catch some 
of mine. And perhaps I wish that I had been taught to 
speak your language, and " 

He stopped abruptly, and Nora glanced at him and 
noticed an expression of infinite sadness and suffering 
on his face. Her sympathy went out to him at once. 
Perhaps he was one of those whose lives had been over- 
shadowed by the tyranny and selfishness of old age, and 
the mere remembrance of it all had made him suffer 
afresh and speak with exaggerated harshness. 

"We have been talking on a very serious subject," 
she said, with softened manner, '* and I feel as though 
I had parted with some of my life's blood." 

"You should have kept it for a better cause," 
he said, slowly. "You plead well for the old people, 
but I consider they are hopeless. We cannot make 
friends of them: they are our enemies to the back- 
bone. They have always been our enemies. And when 
we are old, you and I, then we will be the enemies of 
the young, using our weapon, old age " 

She turned impatiently from him as though she had 
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beard enough ; and in the moment of her revulsion, 
she heard the sound of wheels on the highroad, which 
they had just reached. It was the blacksmith's gig, 
and David the blacksmith, stout and cheery, sat up- 
right, occupying, as he quaintly put it, " the mere space 
of a tiny sparrer." 

''David," she said, "I am tired Give me a lift to 
the Castle." 

" David," she said, when she was comfortably installed, 
" give me the reins, light your pipe, and tell me how you 
used to catch trout with your hands when you were a 
boy." 

"Why, Miss Nora, I've told you a dozen times," he 
said, "and you'll be tired of my stories." 

"Tell me all over again from the beginning," urged 
Nora; and David, nothing loath, told, in his own de- 
lightful way, the story of his happy boyhood. 

Meanwhile Theodore Sevan walked slowly home, turn- 
ing over many things in his mind. 

" My Athene must not be allowed to treat me like that 
a second time," he said. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

koba'b fathsr. 

Fob two or three days the little stranger did not come 
to the Castle, and Kora did not know whether she was 
relieved or distressed by his absence. She finished cor- 
recting some of her examination papers, and she enter- 
tained Nurse Isabel at afternoon tea. And she went for 
a long walk by herself, and found herself thinking con- 
stantly of Theodore Sevan, dwelling on his arguments 
against old age, recalling his bitter animosity, hardening 
her heart against him, and then almost unconsciously 
relenting. Full of these thoughts, over which she had 
no control, she came home by way of the village, and, 
passing the King's Head, she suddenly saw a certain 
species of luggage which she could have identified any- 
where. A violoncello in a green case, a violin, a zither, 
a small handbag, and a schoolboy's book-box lay deposited 
casually in front of the inn. 
Kora gave a cry of pleasure, and hastened in. 
" Mrs Shaw," she said, " surely father is here ? " 
"Here I am, my dear girl," cried a voice from the 
comer of the kitchen: "I thought I must come and 
see how you were getting on. I was famished vdth 
hunger, and so Mrs Shaw provided me with some grouse. 
I believe it was cooked for the lodger up-stairs, but that 
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is no a£fair of mine, and he could not have enjoyed it 
as I am doing." 

'Dear old father," said Nora, as she sat down 
beside him, "it is good to see you, and how well you 
look!" 

* Yes, but I have missed you dreadfully," he said, as he 
took her hand and kissed it '' It is an awful business 
being without you. That is the worst of a close friend- 
ship. Well, one has to pay one's price for everything. 
Give me some more bread-sauce, my dear." 

She smiled lovingly at him, and drew her chair 
closer. 

'' I did not really intend coming," he said. '' I thought 
it was better for you to have your holiday to yourself, 
and not be bothered with anything old. But I could 
not keep away any longer, and so this morning, I put 
together a few absolutely necessary things, and here 
I am!" 

" It is lovely to be with you again," said Nora. " I 
am sorry, though, that you have not brought a few more 
musical instruments! I wonder you did not bring a 
drum and a trombone." 

" Don't be impertinent ! " he answered. " There, I have 
done my dinner. Let us go and get the key of the 
organ, and have some music in the church." 

" Oh, father," she cried, ** I am just starved for music. 
And I am longing to hear the new Grancino 'cello." 

" Ah, he is a beauty," her father answered, as he lit a 
cigar. ''He ought to sound well in that old church, 
with the stained glass and oak carvings. Tve brought 
ever so much music with me — all your favourite melodies, 
Nora ; I had a sort of fancy to play them here." 

" If it's music you're talking about," said Mrs Shaw, 
coming into the kitchen at that moment, " I must come 
too." 
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'' Gome along/' he said, genially. ''Leave the inn and 
the ancestors and the bread-loaves to take care of them- 
selves, and come and rest in the dear old church* Why, 
many a time I have remembered how you used to sit 
there and listen. You too shall hear some of the melo- 
dies you love. I did not forget them for you. And here 
is Wullie, just in time to blow the bellows for us. Well, 
Wullie, my lad, still a good boy ? Or have you begun 
the downward path?" 

So with a smile here and a greeting there, and a 
moment's chat with this ancestor and that, and a reck- 
less distribution of a few remaining cigars in a crumpled 
envelope, Nora and her father passed hand in hand 
on their way towards the village church, whilst Wullie 
ran on to get the key, and Mrs Mary Shaw lingered 
behind for a few minutes to take her bread out of the 
oven. 

" Oh yes, I am getting on pretty well with my work," 
Nora was saying. "I have nearly finished two sets 
of examination papers. But of course I have been 
out of doors most of the time, and then I have made 
the acquaintance of that hospital nurse who is nursing 
at the Moat House, and I've seen a good deal of Mrs 
Shaw's lodger, whom she dislikes so much, and who has 
taken your old sitting-room. I am not sure that I do 
not dislike him too. But really I don't know — he is 
certainly interesting. I have seen him nearly every 
day, for the last fortnight or so ; but on one occasion, 
we had rather a warm discussion, and since then, he has 
not paid his usual visit to me. I think I have missed 
him." 

" What was it you fought over ? " asked her father. 

"Old people," answered Nora. "He talked very 
bitterly about them." 

" Weill I am not surprised at that," said her father. 
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smiling. "They represent a class of persons to which 
70U know I have never been attached." 

They both laughed at that, and waited in the old 
porch until Wullie came with the key of the church; 
and then they passed in, and stood for a few moments, 
held by the charm of the noble roof, the graceful 
columns, and the fine old choir with its rare stained 
mndow of bygone times. He pointed out to her his 
favourite bits, pouring out to her a golden goblet full 
of rich enthusiasm and appreciation, and then at length 
he took possession of the organ. Nora sat in one of 
the front seats and watched him. He was not exactly a 
handsome old man, but he had a grand head encircled 
by an abundance of soft grey hair, none too tidy. He 
wore a shaggy grey beard, none too tidy either. His 
bright *eyes had lost nothing of the fire of youth, and 
his whole presence seemed endowed with a vitality 
which, instead of being aggressive, was simply charm- 
ing. 

Nora always loved him, but she loved him best when 
he was playing on the organ or the violoncello. He 
knew how to give one the real thrill of the loveliest 
of all languages. He touched the notes, and one's whole 
beins vibrated in response; emotions and sensations, 
dull or dormant, sprang into life once more ; beautiful 
new thoughts were bom, and bad old thoughts were 
chased away. It was always so when he played ; people 
always said it of him. It was not that he was such 
a wonderful performer — there were hundreds better 
than he — but that he knew the secret of life and 
music; and when a man has that double knowledge, 
then only can he give the thrilL There was an old 
philosopher, some one well known in the world of 
thought, and he used to love to listen to Boger Pen- 
hurst's playing. 
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^Ahy" he would say, ''when we have a philosopher 
who is also a true musician, then indeed we shall be led 
to heights now wellnigh impossible to scale. Sometimes 
when I have been listening to Bogw Penhurst's render- 
ing of beautiful music, my mind has bounded forward, 
and broken down one more barrier." 

This afternoon he began with Mendelssohn's ''Hear 
my prayer" and "Had I the wings of a dove," and 
worked his way into one of Bach's Preludes and Fugues, 
and thence rambled on until he reached Beethoven's 
Mass in D, and turned aside to Grieg's Spring Songs. 
Then he paused a moment, and plunged into Men- 
delssohn's Grand Prelude and Fugue, which ends with 
that broad and magnificent Chorale. That indeed 
can make one's spirit soar if ever music could; that 
indeed can break a barrier down. 

When the last sounds had died away, Nora bent over 
him. 

" Come, dear," she said, " you must be tired." 

So he put his hand in hers, and let her lead him away 
from the organ; and as they strolled down the aisles, 
examining the quaint old brasses on the pavements, and 
the splendid old carved oak pews vdth many curious 
devices, they found Mrs Mary Shaw resting quietly, with 
her apron over her face. They smiled at each other &nd 
passed her without a word, knowing that she was busy 
with her emotions. At the end of the church, in the 
last pew, sat Theodore Bevan, looking tired and pallid. 
He glanced at Kora and bowed, and glanced at Nora's 
father, and drew his thin lips together. Nora quite 
unconsciously dropped her father's hand. 

When they were out in the open, Boger Penhurst 

"Who was that atrabilious little Voltaire to whom 
you bowed?" 
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" Oh, he is Mrs Shaw's lodger, and my new acquaint- 
ance," Nora said. 

** He does not attract me at first sight," said her father, 
lighting a cigar, " bmt I should certainly like to measure 
his head. It is small, but remarkable. Have you 
measured it?" 

" No," said Nora, laughing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

. CONTAINS A LITTLS OSOGRAPHT. 

NuBSB Isabel rose from her sofa, looked at her watch, 
and yawned 

''Time for his medicine, afternoon tea, and some of 
his dull conversation," she said; "but I simply will 
not read any more of that absurd book of travels to-day. 
Arizona indeed! As though I cared anything about 
Arizona! I am sure I was patient enough yesterday, 
reading until my poor vocal cords nearly broke, and 
looking out ridiculous places on the map until my head 
was nearly racked with pain. I am certainly not going 
to be patient for two days running. I am not a saint 
yet — ^thank goodness!" 

In this amiable frame of mind, she chose a most un- 
saintly looking pair of shoes from her closely -packed 
regiment under the dressing-table, and dressed herself 
in her afternoon uniform, an artistic flowing grey gown, 
fastened at the back with twenty-four buttons. She 
wore a fascinating cap after the fashion of an Italian 
peasant girl's head-dress. A white apron, and a white 
collar and cufiEs completed an appearance of soothing 
refinement, which had deceived many learned doctors 
who prided themselves — as of course they always do — 
on their unusual powers of insight into character. She 
lingered for some time before the looking-glass, gazing 
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at those features for which she had an intense admira- 
tion, and then she put into her pocket two or three 
letters received that morning from nurse friends, sympa- 
thwmg with her over the duU desolation which she was 
endunng so nobly. There was a note, too, from a former 
taaa patient, with whom she had not had a dull time, 
and who now sent her a rare stamp for her stamp-album, 
annexed from his wife's collection. She read this letter 
and smiled; and finaUy went into her invalid's room, 
reeling decidedly braced up. 

"Now," she thought to herself, "if he will only keep 
ftom refemng to his own despair about his Uterary work, 
and from worrying me to read to him out of that absurd 
book of travels, it is quite possible that I may remain in 
good spinte and a good temper for the whole afternoon. 
iJut he 18 the dullest man I ever had to deal with. And 
as for his History-book— I don't see anything in it I 
don t see why it should have made him famous. And 
why he should have fretted himself into a fever over a 
Mcond History book, is also more than I can make out. 
iJut really, these literary people are a horrid nuisance, 
and a great deal worse than irritable old ladies. At 
least the old ladies do not write Histories, and do not 

"^wl ^J^^ r i °^ S'^Sniphy books ! " 

well, sMd she to her patient, who had raised him- 
selt up on the couch as she came in, and turned to her 

rj; !,»* "^® *"" ^^ '*«*' " ^^7' I declare you look 
Dnghter. Have you had a good rest and forgotten all 

your womes and anxieties ? " 

"I've been enjoying a most delightful dream," Brian 

Uppingham said, eagerly. « I dreamed, Nurse Isabel, 

that I had finished and published my new volume of 

astory; that I had been able to write down the 

pinions which I had been harbouring in my mind for 

so long; and I recall now so vividly the mood in which 
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I did it all : there was no harassing doubt, no anxiety of 
any kind, but just pure enjoyment, just a strong and 
quiet consciousness of power to be widlded in the fashion 
most suiting my fancy. But what I remember most 
vividly was the joy of having actually accomplished the 
book, and knowing that it was not unworthy ; but not 
that so much, as the satisfaction of having braced myself 
up and done it in spite of my former succesa Ah, you 
smile at that^ because you do not understand. Yet, I 
tell you, some anxious temperaments can be as much 
intimidated by success as by failure. But in this dream 
of mine, that great weight was lifted from my mind, 
and I felt as though I could sing from very glee." 

He paused a moment, and then said: 

''But the best part of the dream came afterwards, 
when I awoke, and realised that not only in dream life, 
but in real life too, I had broken through my prison of 
doubt and impotence, and wais free." 

** Those are the first sensible words I have heard you 
say during these last depressing weeks," said Nurse 
Isabel, as she poured out the tea. " Now, for goodness' 
sake, don't have a relapse I Of course I can't under- 
stand you: no sensible person could, (rood gracious I 
If I had made a success over anything whatsoever — a 
History-book, or a skirt-dance, or anything — I should 
not have been ' intimidatecL' But there is no account- 
ing for people. Anyway, don't have a relapse. My 
nerves will not stand it. I have come to the end of my 
endurance." 

" Why, I never knew you had any," remarked Brian 
Uppingham, cheerfully, " and I thought I had made a 
careful study of you, too. Tell me something about this 
wonderful endurance. I should like to learn." 

Nurse Isabel was for the moment stunned. A change 
had come over her patient, and she had not yet adjusted 
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herself to the difference. He was no longer dull; he 
was waking up. . This was indeed surprising. And 
to think t^iat snch change should come because you 
suddenly find yourself able to write another History 
book I 

" Ah well," he said, " I daresay you have had a dreary 
time of it. I do not think you have tried to help me, 
but no doubt you could not have succeeded even if 
you had tried; and I don't blame you. I blame that 
idiot of a specialist for making an unsuitable choice in 
you." 

** I don't think he would have found any one suit- 
able," remarked Nurse Isabel, pleasantly. ''You see, 
you are a particularly irritable creature, and you would 
have hated any one; and therefore, probably, I have 
answered the purpose as well bls any other poor victim." 

" I should have thought that I was the ' poor victim/ 
in having been nursed by any one so unsympathetic as 
yourself," said Brian Uppingham, smiling. " But as for 
hating you, I've done nothing of the sort, and I have not 
been as dull as you. You have amused me intensely. 
I have not amused you, have I?" 

" Oh no, indeed not," she answered, with fervour. 

" Well," he said, " I tell you one thing, Nurse Isabel, if 
I ever leave off writing history and take to fiction, I will 
put you into my first novel, a little idealised, perhaps, 
for the purposes of art, but true to the life, with the 
twenty-four buttons to fasten the dress at the back, and 
the regiment of dainty shoes under the dressing-table, 
and the stamp-album, and . . ." 

"And my wonderful endurance," suggested Nurse 
Isabel, quaintly. 

"And the chronic depression so invigorating to the 
patient's spirits," said Brian, good-naturedly. "And 
those famous nervous headaches, always coming on 
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at the exact moment when the patient desired to be 
read to." 

" But when the patient chooses deadly uninteresting 
books^ what is the nurse to do to protect herself?" 
asked Nurse Isabel " I should certainly make a note of 
that in my first novel, if I were you. It is only fair, 
you know, to give two sides of the question." 

"I will not forget," he answered. "But really I 
think I have teased you enough for to-day, Nurse 
IsabeL I am sorry, and you will forgive me when 
you see the rare stamps which I have been collect- 
ing for your album. Here they are." 

** It is good of you to have thought of me," she said, 
looking at them with genuine pleasure. " As for being 
vexed with what you have said, I don't mind what you 
say or what you do, provided you don't have another 
relapse. I really cannot stand that; but anything else 
I am prepared to meet with perfect equanimity." 

'* But," she added, with more kindness than was her 
wont, " you have talked quite enough, and you will be 
getting tired. Shall I read to you out of the geography 
book, or would you like to hear something more about 
Nora Penhurst, who has such a great admiration for 
your work?" 

'' Something of both," Brian said, " but begin with the 
girl" 

" No, I think it better to begin with Arizona and the 
atlas," Nurse Isabel said, primly. " It is more composing 
for your nerves ! " 

She had risen from the chair by his sofa, and had 
reached out her hands for the two books, and then 
turned to him half in jest and half in earnest. 

'^Perhaps I have not been very patient," she said. 
''But when you put me into your novel, make some 
excuses for me, and don't forget to mention, that in two 
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years I have nursed three philosophers, three poets, one 
painter, and five successful writers, including yourselt 
The last p^losopher nearly drove me distracted : he was 
so terribly afraid that he would not live long enough to 
finish his last volume of Synthetic something or other. 
Of course he did live. Those people always do, just as 
you will. And, of course, he finished his last volume, 
and began another last one. I knew he would He 
was the first person to impair my patience. Well, I am 
sorry. And now for Arizona and New Mexico." 

Then she read to him, and, with saintlike patience, 
found all the places on the map, and as she glanced at 
him from time to time, she began to feel an awakening 
pleasure in his company. She remembered suddenly 
how forbearing he had sometimes been with her when 
she was at her worst, and a new feeling sprang up in 
her mind. And she recalled what Nora had said about 
nurses, and how they should be honoured as the guardians 
of the nation, and she told Brian. 

" I think so too," he said, gently. " Everything should 
be done to make their lives easy and honoured." 

"You make me feel ashamed," she said, laughing a 
little uneasily. " But perhaps you know I am not a good 
specimen." 

" Perhaps I know in my heart of hearts that I am a 
bad specimen of the other genus," he said. " And now 
tell me some more about Miss Penhurst" 

So Nurse Isabel told him once more about the meeting 
with Nora on the moors, and she said : 

" Women are supposed not to be able to admire their 
own sex. But that is not true, you know; anyway, I 
admire her very much, and I felt from the first moment 
I saw her, that I would tiy to win her friendship. She is 
a gallant-looking creature." 

"She did wonders for you. Nurse Isabel," he said. 
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''You have been STirpiisingly good-tempered smoe you 
met her." 

" Perhaps she will do wonders for you," Nurse Isabel 
replied. " You remember she is coming to read to you 
one day soon." 

" I hope it will be very soon," he said. " It will be 
so delightful to meet some one who is good enough to 
appreciate my efforts in the History book directipn I It 
will quite brace me up. Appreciation is a wonderful 
tonic." 

He lay there, with a quiet smile of content on his 
face; and it was a delightful face, of rare distinction 
and refinement, with eyes which, looking out on the 
world, surely saw the beautiful things of the world, 
and with a mouth which hid in its comers a lurking 
suspicion of humour. But there was an expression of 
great sadness on his face, and he still looked fraiL 
He had been suffering at first from typhoid fever, and 
then from a long and severe nervous illness, brought 
on by a terrible calamity which had befallen him in 
the Swiss mountains. He and his dearest friend and 
comrade went out together with the guide, and were 
lost Brian was the only one of the three found and 
rescued, and for some time it seemed doubtful whether 
he would keep his reason. His grief for his friend 
was piteous. Just at the time of the accident the first 
part of the ' Intellectual Evolution of Europe ' was pub- 
lished, and began at once to attract attention. It was 
hoped that this would help him back to health, and 
no doubt it would have done so, but that just when he 
was raising his head, another great grief overtook him: 
his little step-sister Thyra died quite suddenly at college 
in the country. She was only eighteen years old, being 
twenty-one years younger than himself, and he had been 
brother and father and mother to her. She was a clever 
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girl, and he was intensely proud of her abilities and her 
personality ; and as she was the only relative he had, his 
whole life was bound up in hers. One day he had re- 
ceived the news of her brilliant success in her examin- 
ation, and the next day he started off to see her; and 
when he reached Cherbury, he heard she had died that 
very morning from some internal rupture. She had died 
before the doctor could be fetched to her. Brian stood 
stunned, and quite incredulous. 

" Thyra is so strong," he said. " The thing is simply 
impossible." 

But for all that she had died; and meanwhile the 
fame of his book went on increasing, and, young man 
as he was, he seemed to have won a place of distinc- 
tion amongst modem thinkers. But his friends saw 
with disappointment that he took very little interest 
in the recognition which had come to him. When he 
spoke of it at all it was with the cool unconcern of a 
spectator, and when people spoke to him of it, he 
shrank back as though something had wounded him. 
Letters of praise from many eminent men reached 
him ; and from the Continent, too, came pleasing signs 
of appreciation. But not even the Grerman translation 
of his work moved him to enthusiasm. He stood, a 
solitary figure, reached apparently by none of the warm 
influences around him, and not caring for his honours, 
since he now had no one with whom to share them. 
So he drifted, now gathering himself together and try- 
ing to write once more, and now turning away from 
his work, which seemed to tax him too greatly, and 
always full of fears that he had lost his abilities, and 
that he would never be able to continue his History. 
This, together with his loneliness, preyed so much on 
his mind that he broke down completely. When 
many remedies had been tried, and proved of no avail, 
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many changes prescribed, and all to no purpose, the 
doctor suggested the rest cure, and chose Nurse Isabel as 
a suitable and soothing person to administer it One of 
the masters at Harrow, who was taking his family on the 
Continent for the summer holidays, offered him the use 
of the Moat House, near Graystoke ; and as the country 
was both beautiful and bracing, Brian decided to accept 
this kindness. 

So Nurse Isabel nursed him at the Moat House, and 
slowly but surely he came back to life and strength and 
courage. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ATTRACTION AKD REPULSION. 



BOGRR Penhurst did not take kindly to Theodore 
Sevan, his fellow-lodger at the King's Hecui, and sought 
sympathy from Mrs Mary Shaw, who enthusiastically 
shared his dislike; and neither the one nor the other 
could understand what Nora found so attractive in his 
companionship. At first her father teased her about 
her new acquaintance, whom with characteristic appro- 
priateness he had christened the ** centipede " ; but when 
he found that she became quite touchy on the subject, a 
most unusual departure for her, and that any depreci- 
atory remarks of his always called forth warm words of 
defence from Nora, he gave up all fun and criticism 
where Theodore Sevan was concerned, and just waited, 
quite confident that his dear girl would soon come round 
to his way of thinking. The curious part of it was, that 
Theodore Sevan, who constantly saw Boger Penhurst at 
the King's Head, and sometimes spoke with him about 
passing events, never once referred to Nora, though of 
course it was no secret that he visited her at the Castle, 
went for walks with her in which her father once or 
twice joined, and took tea with them whenever he 
wished it Sut his presence was nearly always an ill- 
ness to the genial old man, whilst at other times, in 
spite of himself, he could not help being attracted to- 
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wards the little Btranger, who knew well how to make 
himself agreeable when he chose, and possessed the 
virtue, much appreciated by the old, of being a good 
listener. Boger Penhurst had lived through a long life, 
had plenty to say, liked saying it, and liked being 
listened to with a profound attention granted by the 
very few. It was silent flattery, all the more eloquent 
because of its silence, and at first it conciliated the old 
man's reluctance ; but always after the short spell of 
attraction came the lengthened period of repulsion ; and 
when his dislike was at its strongest, it invariably hap- 
pened that Theodore Bevan arrived in the nick of time, 
and succeeded in removing, by means of some special 
attentive act, some specially unfavourable impression. 
It was as though he possessed a curious power of divina- 
tion, and realised when any one was thinking harshly 
of him. Mrs Shaw told Eoger Penhurst that her 
little lodger often put himself to trouble to help her, 
just at the very minute when she was most desiring 
to send him fl}dng out of the King's Head and be rid 
of him, bag and baggage I Then she would be seized 
with a paroxysm of repentance and shame, and would 
try to coerce herself into liking him better. 

'' But it be of no use, dear Mr Penhurst," she would 
say, almost pathetically ; " I can't abide the little viper 
man.' 

Theodore Bevan never spoke to Nora of her father, 
and although it was her habit to be constantly talking 
of him, the little stranger invariably remained silen^ 
as we do when some one is giving us an account of a 
person ii^ whom we are not interested. And then he 
immediately passed on to some other subject. He 
seemed to have made up his mind that, so far as he was 
concerned, Nora and her father had nothing whatever to 
do with each other — were, in fact, isolated people, whom 
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force of circumstances had brought together for the 
moment ; and by his manner to them when both were 
present, he certainly assumed that they had not had 
any previous acquaintance. This, no doubt, sounds ab- 
surd, considering the tender intimacy which did exist 
between father and daughter, and the good understand- 
ing so apparent between them; but it is nevertheless 
true that this was Theodore Sevan's attitude. Nora 
noticed it at the onset, and was greatly amused. 

" I really wonder that he does not offer to introduce 
us to each other every time we are together," she thought. 
" I think I shall suggest it." 

So one day she said : 

'' I really wonder that you do not offer to introduce 
me to my father." 

"I am afraid I do not understand you," he said, 
innocently. 

''Why, I mean that you seem to assume we are 
strangers," Nora answered. 

"Indeed, I was not aware," he answered, in a sur- 
prised tone of voice. "I suppose it is that I am not 
accustomed to take relationships into account. They 
have never impressed themselves on my mind as being 
important." 

But he did not change his manner, which continued 
to amuse and irritate Nora according to her mood at the 
time ; just as the very way in which he had taken pos- 
session of her from the beginning, tickled her fancy at 
one moment, and annoyed her at another. He seemed, 
also, to have assumed that she always desired his 
presence, whether she was alone or with her father; 
and if, by any chance, he was prevented from seeing 
her, he wrote a letter in which he expressed regret 
at being unable to pay the daily visit. He generally 
entrusted this note to WuUie, together with a book. 
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which no doubt was intended to make up for her dis- 
appointment in being deprived of his society. And 
strangely enough, when she did not see him, though 
she pretended to herself to be glad that she was free of 
him, she missed him. She looked out longingly for his 
eccentric little figure, and cheated herself into believing 
that she rejoiced not to see it. Long afterwards, in think- 
ing the whole matter over, she realised that if only she 
could have spoken of him to some one, and more especi- 
ally to her father, she would have been able to shake 
off his influence. But she always found that she never 
could speak of him : several times she began, and all the 
attempts ended in failure. She simply could not discuss 
him, even with herself, though his way of looking at life, 
and his many bitter and cruel remarks, so often called 
forth her indignation, which must necessarily have 
drawn her into sympathy with others who were ob- 
serving him with unfavourable eyes. He had no belief 
in love and none in friendship, but he did not say this 
in so many words; and it was only from the tone of 
his conversation that she realised that his pessimism 
was not an affectation: it was an affliction with which 
he must have been bom. 

He told her once that he took great pleasure in 
analysing people's actions and motives. 

''Given any action," he said, "find the originating 
motives: a most interesting occupation." 

"You ought to have been a detective," she said. 
Perhaps you are one ? " 

Perhaps I ought to have been one," he answered, 
grimly. " But a hobby loses its charm when it becomes 
a profession." 

"What a mind you must have," she answered, " to find 
satisfaction in such paltriness for its own sake." 

"I think I have never claimed to be anything 
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better or worse than the average person/' he replied. 
"Average people are invariably paltry; they corres- 
pond with the small shop-keeping commnnity in the 
social organism." 

He did not bear her any gradge when she criticised 
his sentiments, as she frequently did at the beginning of 
their intercourse, whilst she was still retaining her own 
individuality. On the contrary, he showed a singular 
sweetness and humility which could not but flatter Nora, 
for she was thus made to feel that she was influencing 
him. She was flattered, too, by his strong determination 
to have as much of her companionship as he possibly 
could. He showed her no personal attentions beyond 
what was required by the code of strictest courtesy ; and 
he had never even touched her hand. There was not the 
slightest approach to familiarity in his manner towards 
her, and yet there was a quiet freedom of bearing, which 
appealed to Nora all the more because she felt that it 
was entirely impersonal ; but she reflected that she would 
not have liked it from her young men friends in the old 
days of fun and frivolity. But she liked it in Theodore 
Sevan; it seemed an outcome of his mysterious self. 
He made no attempt to flatter her by speech either ; he 
always spoke disparagingly of University training and 
honours, assuming invariably that she agreed with him, 
and that she too did not place any value on her Classical 
Tripos and her other qualifications. 

*' You would not talk like that if you had won them 
yourself," Nora said, with a good deal of spirit, one day. 
*' It is so easy to depreciate what other people do, but 
what you yourself cannot do. It is a delightful way of 
being superior." 

But he continued to make slighting remarks about 
University education, and about people who had been 
brought up within the narrow confines of the study, and 
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who, coming out into the world, were armed with abont 
as much real knowledge as that of an ordinary baba 
Nora thought of the Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
and the Professor of History at Oxford, and of the many 
distinguished scholars with whom she had* come in con- 
tact, and she smiled down in cold contempt at her paltry 
little stranger. 

''You are simply jealous,'' she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

" Ah, you have hurt me," he said, as though in sudden 
pain. And then he left her, and she, seeing the look 
of suffering on his face, was remorseful that she had 
wounded him. 

So the days passed, and the autumn tints crept over 
the foliage. On the moors, where Nora and her father 
and Theodore Sevan walked, now alone and now to- 
gether, the heather and the gorse still spread a gorgeous 
carpet. At the King's Head, the ancestors went on 
worrying, Mr William Parrington continued to pay his 
addresses to Mrs Mary Shaw, and the little stranger sat 
up half the night writing mysterious records in his 
mysterious journal Soger Penhurst played the organ 
in the church ; and the beautiful old Grancino violon- 
cello was carried there by David the blacksmith, and the 
old man touched the strings and awakened the very soul 
of the instrument, whilst Nora stood by listening to the 
melodies she loved so well — the Boccherini Andante 
and other plaintive, old-world Italian fragments, heard 
always at their best in a church by twilight. Theodore 
Sevan came to listen too, but on these occasions Nora 
steadily ignored him ; he did not care for music, accord- 
ing to his own confession, and she felt as though he 
spoilt her pleasure by being present. She said as much 
to him, but he persisted in coming. Nurse Isabel met 
him there for the first time, and when she went back to 
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the Castle to take tea with Nora, she found him already 

installed in the gate-bouse. They looked at each other, 

these two, and declared war instantly. 
" What a horrid little worm ! " Nurse Isabel said to 

Nora when they were alone. " He is not fit to dust your 

shoes, I should not even let him touch mine, and you 

are a thousand times better than I am." 
The next morning Theodore Bevan said to Nora : 
"What an objectionable person you invited to your 

rooms yesterday. It grieved me to see you on such 

easy terms wiUi her." 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE mSTOBIAK AWAKES. 



Theodore Bevak sent a letter one afternoon to say 
that he would not be able to pay his daily visit, and it 
so happened that Nora's father had gone to spend the 
whole day at the neighbouring town of Langton^ an 
interesting old-world place with a ruined abbey. He 
had invited her to come with him, and suggested slyly 
that they should steal away quite alone. 

" We will not tell a soul except David, who will lend 
us his trap," he said, coaxing like a school-boy. " We 
will have one of our splendid outings, such as I have 
taught you to enjoy, my Nora; and we will eat our 
dinner at the oldest inn, see over the church, and then 
go on to the abbey. And I will smoke one of my best 
cigars, and we won't breathe a word to a souL ' We 
will fold our tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal 
away.' " 

" I don't think I care to go, father," she said. '* An- 
other day. I feel in what Mr Sevan would call a 
'non-receptive mood.'" 

"Oh, damn Mr Sevan!" her father said, brusquely. 
''Is a man like that going to come between you and 
me?" 

He was standing on the drawbridge leading up to the 
gate-house, and, as he spoke, he walked quickly away 

V 
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until he reaohed the end of the drawbridge, and then as 
quickly walked back i^ain to Nora. 

'' I am sorry I damned Mr Sevan/' he said. '' I'm 
a cross old fellow. I was so disappointed. That is 
alL" 

" Oh, father," Nora said, with tears in her eyes. " I 
was not thinking of what I was saying. Forgive me, 
and let me come with you after all." 

** Some other time," Boger Penhurst answered, gently. 
'' I think I will go alone to-day." 

So he went alone, but Nora would have given any- 
thing to have jumped into David's gig at the last 
moment, and put her arm tightly into her father's arm. 
But for the first time in her life she felt shy of him ; he 
had dismissed her, and she had deserved it. 

She was restless during the whole morning. She 
started for a walk over the moors, but came home again. 
She tried to correct examination papers, and gave the 
task up as hopeless. She strolled down to the river, 
and turned back unsatisfied. She watched great-uncle's 
sheep being branded, and tiring of that, she went 
into one of the large fields at the back of the King's 
Head, and watched the threshing-machine. Wullie and 
another boy stood feeding the hungry creature. Then 
she moved on to the field beyond, and talked for a 
few minutes with the thatcher, who was busy at work 
on an enormous hay-rick, which was the pride of Mrs 
Maiy Shaw's heart. And there stood the hostess of the 
King's Head gazing at it triumphantly. 

" Ah," she said, as she turned to Nora. " Parrington 
ain't got nothing that like. Why, Miss Nora dear, I do 
declare you be looking dumpsy." 

"I am rather miserable to-day," Nora said, smiling 
sadly. *' Father went off without me, and it was all my 
fault. We had a few words about — about Mr Bevan." 
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"Ah," said Mrs Mary Shaw, " he don't like that little 
viper gentleman any more than I does." 

" I cannot see what people find ih him to dislike so 
much," Nora said, a little sharply ; and she went on her 
way to the Castle. Mrs Shaw looked for some minutes 
after the retreating figure. 

" Dear Miss Nora be wearing her apron over her face 
to-day," she said to herself. 

In the afternoon Nora determined to pay a visit to 
the Moat House, and make the acquaintance of Nurse 
Isabel's patient. She had seen Nurse Isabel several 
times since their meeting on the moors, and she would 
have gone there before, but that she seemed to have had 
no opportunity. Theodore Bevan took up a great deal 
of her time. When she arrived at the Moat House, 
she lingered outside to take stock of the fine old Eliza- 
bethan building and the older portion with its fourteenth 
century gate. She glanced at the wonderful yew hedge, 
dating back to the time of Henry YIIL, and at the 
three quaint pleasaunces; and she stood on the lawn 
and looked at the blue hills in the distance. It was 
a beautiful spot, and she felt soothed. 

" Father must come here," she thought 

Then Nurse Isabel touched her on the arm. 

"Do not waste another moment looking at the 
scenery," she said, brightly. ** Sceneiy is all veiy well 
in its way, but you have come at the exact time to 
relieve a human being's misery. My afflicted historian 
is utterly miserable to-day, and has had a bad relapse. 
Nothing can cheer him up, not even the geography book. 
I am sick and tired of him, even though he has vastly 
improved these last days. Do go and sit with him, 
and see what you can do. Tell him you admire his work 
tremendously, even if you don't." 

" But I do," said Nora, laughing. 
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"Well, it is of no consequence what you feel, pro- 
vided you praise him," said Nurse Isabel "I rather 
think he needs a little praise. I find it very difficult 
to flatter these people, but they all want it in the long 
run. How glad I am you have come! It is good to 
see you." 

There was a note of real kindness and welcome in her 
voice, and Nora heard it and answered to it in her 
own friendly manner. The two women walked up the 
path together, and Nurse Isabel began speaking of 
Theodore Sevan. 

"That is a strange little man," she said. "I know 
the type welL I am too much a woman of the world 
not to recognise a good man when I see him. He is 
not a good man. I cannot get him out of my mind. 
I dreamed of him for two nights after I had seen him. 
We didn't take to each other, I fancy. Indeed, he 
looked at me as though he wished to order my instant 
execution. I wonder he didn't! Do tell me what he 
said of me." 

Nora laughed a little uneasily. 

"Oh," she said, "it was only that he did not seem 
to approve of you any more than you of him." 

"Ah, you won't tell me," Nurse Isabel answered. 
"Well, the worst he can say of me is that I am a 
ridiculous and vain woman, and rather underbred in 
spite of my pose of refinement. But I am not bad- 
hearted. Miss Penhurst. And that is just what he is." 

Nora's answer approached nearer to a criticism than 
any remark she had yet made concerning Theodore 
Sevan. 

"He has a curious effect on me," she said, dreamily: 
"a different effect at different times. But he nearly 
always makes me feel as though my own soul did not 
belong to myself." 
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Noise Isabel was discreetly silent, and they entered 
the hall of the Moat House, and mounted the spacious 
staircase, Nurse Isabel pointing out two or three fine 
old pictures on the wall. 

"Now," she said, "I shall take you into my histo- 
rian's room, and leave you to yourselves, and I shall go 
and write some letters, and read a novel sent me this 
morning by a Captain in the Hussars, one of my former 
patients. It wiH be a real holiday for me." 

She opened a door, and they went into a cheerful 
room, where Brian Uppingham was sitting in an easy- 
chair drawn up to the window and commanding a fine 
view of the country, 

Nora came forward with an easy frankness all her 
own. 

''How delightful that I am allowed to come and 
see the famous historian!" she said, with her sunny 
smile. 

Her voice fell like music on his ear. Her presence 
broke upon him like a flood of sunshine. 

"How delightful it is that you have been willing 
to come!" he said, with a sudden thrill in his whole 
being. And his heart went out to her instantly. 

** Moreover, she has chosen the right day," said Nurse 
Isabel, quaintly, " a day when even the geography-book 
and the Standard Atlas have not had their usual exhil- 
arating effect." 

They all laughed, and Nurse Isabel went to her own 
domains. 

"Nurse Isabel has not a veiy high opinion of my 
cheerfulness," Brian said, turning to Nora. " And it is 
true enough that I have been singing a monotonous 
song in the minor key." 

"You have had a long illness," Nora said. "When 
you are stronger in body, your spirit will mend itself 
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too. And then you will go back to work, and finish 
your History." 

" Ah, that is just it ! " he answered, eagerly. " I seem 
to have lost confidence in myself, and do not feel as 
though I could ever write again. Sometimes I dream 
that the old power and pleasure have come back, and 
I wake up reinvigorated and full of ambitious deter- 
mination, and then in a moment the paralysing doubts 
seize me. And I am not by nature a miserable fellow. 
I suppose it is simply because I have no one who cares 
greatly what I do or do not do." 

" You have no one to work for ? " she asked. 

"No one," he answered. "And no one to care 
whether I succeed or fail." 

"But you yourself would care," she said. "And 
surely, there is the joy of the work itself. That must 
counti even though you may think it does not" 

"Oh, it counts, I suppose," he said. "But a career 
is not everything. It may be one's bread — ^but it can 
also be a stone." 

"I think you must be a little ungrateful," she said 
" Some men strive and fail — but you have striven and 
succeeded." 

"Ah, I am not really ungrateful," he said. "But 
nothing has seemed to reach me since I lost, first my 
friend, and then my little sister. I have felt as though 
I were merely a spectator of some one else's success: 
the very letters which came to me, seemed as though 
written to any one else except me. And when you have 
been, as it were, a silent spectator for many months, it is 
not a very easy matter to step on to the stage, and con- 
fidently take up your part in the drama. 

"But," he added, smiling brightly, "I am already 
working my way back again to life and sunshine. Even 
Nurse Isabel says I am not quite as dull as I was a 
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fortnight ago. That means a great deal from her, you 
know. I sometimes think that if she could have man- 
aged to get up a little sympathy for me, I might have 
gathered myself together quicker." 

He spoke half - humorously, but there was a ring 
of pathos in his voice ; and Nora, glancing at him, felt 
the strange irony of the situation: here was a man 
whom many unknown admirers would have been only 
too glad to help back to health and ease of mind and 
spirit, and yet perverse fate had only given him a Kurse 
Isabel But she did not speak a word of what passed 
through her mind. He did not need pity: he needed 
a little understanding and generous appreciation. The 
man was starved. So she spoke to him about his book, 
which she and her father had carefully studied. She 
had an excellent memory, and she was able to refer 
to some of the chapters and one or two of the passages, 
over which she became sincerely enthusiastic. 

"With such an interpreter as you are," she said, ^* the 
history of thought and action takes on new life, sheds 
new light on the past, and is a torch for the futura I 
do not wonder at the welcome you have received. All 
those who study and think, were waiting for you. All 
I wonder at is that you yourself do not care more. If 
I were you, Mr Uppingham, my heart 'would leap to 
the glorious day.'" 

" It does," he said, eagerly. " You have made it I " 

"Don't you see," she continued, "that power like 
yours is one of God's greatest gifts ; and that the con- 
sciousness of such power ought to save you, and every- 
one like you, from sinking into the apathy of despair 7 
Nothing can take it from you except death, when you 
leave it behind for us." 

Then she looked at him, and a beautiful white-crested 
wave of sympathy went from her towards him; and 
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iirhen it had passed, she was conscious of what she had 
been saying, and became confused. 

''But it is presumptuous of me to talk to you like 
this," she said, gathering herself together — "venturing 
to praise you, who have received so much praise — 
venturing " 

"Ah," he said, interrupting, "your words are like a 
river in a dry land : refreshing the weary spirit by its 
music, and renewing the pulse of life by its clear strong 
waters." 

They were silent for a time ; then she took up a book, 
and offered to read to him. 

'* No, no," he said. " Tell me something about your- 
self instead." 

So, without any preliminaries, she told him about her 
picturesque lodgings in the gate-house, and about Mrs 
Mary Shaw and Mr William Parrington, and all the 
ancestors. And she spoke of her dear old father and 
her happy companionship with him, and of her teach- 
ing and her holidays, and those everlasting examina- 
tion papers over which she had dawdled so shamefully, 
that she would now be obliged to shut herself up in her 
room and " put pressure " on herself for a couple of days. 
She smiled as she involuntarily used Theodore Bevan's 
favourite expression, and for a moment her thoughts 
turned uneasily to him. But when she glanced at the 
bright, eager face lifted so confidently to hers, the 
phantom of the little stranger with the broad eye- 
glass ribbon melted away at once, and she went on 
speaking freely of her teaching and of her life at 
Grantham College; and as he seemed so interested in 
everything she said, she told him about some of her 
friends there who had been at school with her previ- 
ously, and had moved on to Grantham at the same 
time as herself. 
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'• Yes/' she said, delighted to speak of her schooldayt. 
" We all came up from Cherbury College together, where 
we were ridiculously happy. The lady who kept our 
schoolhouse had a theory that if we were not happy 
there, we should lose all chance of happiness hereafter. 
She did not like to see us overworking either; but I 
must say I never bothered her in that respect/' 

''That is where my little sister was/' Brian said. 
" Cherbury ! And you were there too ? Ah, how glad 
I am that we can talk together of the place!" 

"Not now/' she said, kindly, for she knew of the 
trouble which had befallen him. "We will speak of 
Cherbury some day when you are less tired." 

" No— now/' he answered, insistingly ; and Nora gave 
way and let him ease his heart. He drew from his 
book a photograph of the Great Hall, and showed her 
where his sister had her desk. He was delighted when 
Nora was able to identify her own place. 

"I was so very proud of her/' he said "She was 
such a splendid little girl, and had the pliick of ten 
in her; and she would have made a capital moun- 
taineer in time. I and my friend whom I lost in the 
mountains had been planning to take her with us to 
Switzerland the next year, when she would have fin- 
ished her London Matriculation; but, you see, things 
turned out differently from what we expected.^' 

He paused, and Nora was silent too. 

" We had arranged that she should be a doctor," he 
continued, proudly. "All her interests were in that 
direction, and I had always intended, of course, that 
she should have a profession or trade. Ah! we had 
the happiest life together — she and I and my friend 
John Graham. He was with us most of the time; 
and when she came back from college the^ was not a 
jollier trio in the world than we three." 
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"Poor fellow 1" Nora said, gently. "And now you 
are alone." 

"Well," he said, "it has been balm to my heart to 
speak of them to you. I felt that I could, and that 
I might. One knows by instinct with whom one 
must be silent, and to whom one may let oneself go." 

At that moment Nurse Isabel came strolling into 
the room. 

"Well," she said, genially, "and have you made 
friends, or have you been quarrelling over the political 
aspect in the reign of Eling Thomas k Becket?" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE ANCESTOBS GIVE TBOUBLE. 

One morning all the ancestors woke up in bad tempers. 
Mrs Mary Shaw also woke up in a bad temper, an'd 
was therefore unable to make allowances for the irri- 
tating peculiarities of the three previous generations. 
Great - great - aunt, Miss Rebeccah Eenaldson, made 
several spiteful allusions to Mr William Parrington, 
and complained, in addition, that every day she was 
being neglected more and more. 

"That's what comes of being old," she grumbled. 
"The young don't take no notice of the old. Not 
that you are particular young," she added, quickly. 
"You're ageing wonderful quick." 

Great-uncle, too, was quite out of sorts. He had 
broken his favourite clay-pipe, and was discovered on 
the bench in front of the King's Head, swearing without 
interruption, and reading the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
upside down. It probably made but little difference 
which position he chose for the sacred volume; for 
he had been over to the Miners' Tavern, and con- 
sumed considerably more spirituous liquor than was 
advisable for a gentleman of eighty-four years. (He 
did not give his custom to the King's Head, having 
more belief in the excellence of the beverages sup-' 
plied by another house, and feeling, no doubt, more 
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independence in being at a distance from .)Crs Mary 
Shaw's watchful supervision.) In addition to this esca- 
pade, he had insi^^ed on doing a little carpentering; 
and having mistaken his finger for a piece of wood, 
had inflicted injuries which might have been serious. 
It was a remarkable fact that he was always seized 
¥rith a feverish desire to work at the carpenter's bench 
whenever he had paid a visit to the Miners' Tavern. 
Mrs Mary Shaw was rather impatient with him, and 
told him she was ashamed of him for going and get- 
ting too much to drink, and then nearly cutting his 
finger o£ 

* "No respectable old gentleman of eighty-four does 
such things,** she said, sternly. 

** There's not many at eighty-four as can do 'em, Mary 
Shaw," he answered, rebelliously ; and there he con- 
tinued to sit, reading his Bible upside down and swear- 
ing quietly. 

Seuben too, her gentle old father, was quite different 
from his usual dreamy self. It appears that he had 
collected some special herbs on which he set great 
store, and which he intended to convert into some 
infallible remedy for rheumatism, or typhoid fever, or 
toothache — ^it did not matter which, and Wullie had 
thrown them away ; whether deliberately or accidentally 
was not quite clear to any one, and even Wullie himself 
did not seem to know. 

Beuben, in his indignation, said so many angry things 
against Wullie that Mrs Mary Shaw's mother's heart 
rose up in rebellion against her father, and she took 
a somewhat contemptuous view of his loss. 

•* Valuable herbs, indeed," she said, scornfully. *' Any- 
thing would do just as well for them rotten medicines. 
You can have as much cabbage or turnip from the 

rden as you please." 
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Seuben'p pride was wounded, and he remained deeply 
injured for the whole of the day, and refused to eat 
"Mis Shaw was always worked up when people lost 
their appetites — she expected them to give up the 
ghost immediately; so she coaxed him with several 
dainties, including buttered toast, a special fancy of his ; 
but nothing tempted him, and he was heard to murmur 
to himself several times: 

" Cabbage and turnip, indeed, ignorant idiot ! " 

It was at the close of this stormy day that Mr William 
Parrington arrived at the King's Head, and found Mrs 
Shaw in one of her dejected moods. 

" What's gone wrong ? " asked the host of the Punchy 
bowl, lighting his pipe. 

"Oh, it's them ancestors been giving trouble," an- 
swered Mrs Shaw. 

'* Blast them, I say I " remarked Mr Parrington, thump- 
ing his fist on his knee. 

Mrs Shaw nodded her head approvingly, and seemed 
relieved. 

" Great-uncle took too much to drink and nearly cut 
his finger off," she said. 

" Pity he didn't cut his nieck off and have done with 
it!" suggested Parrington. 

'* Father lost some of them silly herbs of his, and flew 
into a temper ; and because I said turnips would do as 
well, he settled down into the sulks and won't eat," 
said Mrs Shaw. " He'll fall ill and die, and I'll never 
raise my bead no more." # 

** People don't die of the sulks," remarked Parrington, 
philosophically. " All the sulky folk I ever knew, lived 
a terrible long time. Sulks is a sort of life-preserver." 

** Great-great-aunt complains she's neglected," said Mrs 
Shaw, who was visibly cheering up; "she says all ol<^ 
persons be neglected and pushed on one side, and that I 
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put too mnch salt in her broth, and that Fm ageing 
wonderful quick." 

" Nasty, spiteful old cuss 1 " said Mr Parrington, with 
fervour. ** If she couldn't get rid of her spitefulness at 
ninety-three year old, it don't say much for the beauty 
of old age, do it ? And as for you ageing wonderful 
quick, I never saw y6u look younger in your life ; you 
might be Wullie's sister in place of his mother." 

"Oh, Mr Parringtonl" interposed Mrs Shaw, much 
gratified. 

" The other day when I was in Langton," said Parring- 
ton, confidentially, " I was just taking a look round at 
the jewellers' shops, when I see this mighty nice little 
nng. 

" It wouldn't fit my finger, Parrington," said Mrs Maiy 
Shaw, smiling. 

"I never told you I bought it for your finger," an- 
swered Mr Parrington. "I thought it might do for a 
lady friend of mine in liverpooL She wouldn't refuse 
it, I can tell you." 

" Then I'd send it to her," suggested Mrs Shaw, still 
smiling. ''It ain't pleasant having a gift refused, is 
it?" 

" I'm pretty well hardened to that," said Parrington, 
glancing at her mischievously. "You've taught me. 
Why, I've offered to you the best gift a man can offer — 
hisself, and you've refused me nineteen times." 

" I'm not sure, Mr Parrington, that the best thing a 
nan can offer is himself," said Mrs Mary Shaw. " It all 
depends on the man. I don't think much of men, though 
there is one or two nice exceptions — ^Miss Nora's father, 
and Cousin Susie's husband in Yarmouth ; though now I 
come to remember, he broke out into religion lately ; so 
that only leaves Miss Nora's father and " 

" And me ! " said Parrington, pleadingly. 
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" Well, upon my soul, I think you're right," replied Mrs 
Shaw, laughing. 

** Then you'll wear the engagement ring ? " said Par- 
rington, triumphantly. " It will fit the little finger. Now 
don't be like your ancestors, always giving trouble." 

*' I can't think of wearing it until you've bought another 
just like it for your lady friend in Liverpool," answered 
Mrs Mary Shaw, who now seemed in excellent spirits, 
and had forgotten all the worries of a particularly trying 
day, 

'' I'll soon square that matter," said Parrington. " Here 
now, my dear, just slip it on ! " 

He might perhaps have succeeded in coaxing the 
obstinate hostess of the King's Head, but that a trap 
drove up to the inn, and Mrs Shaw bustled out to see 
who her guest might be. Her face fell when she found 
it was only Theodore Bevan. She had forgotten he was 
coming back that evening. 

" 1 have had my supper," he said, without looking at 
her. " I desired to save you the trouble." 

^ Save me the trovile ! " she repeated, when she came into 
the kitchen again. " That's what he's always doing, the 
little horror. I can't abide him, Parrington. And I've 
no reason for it. He pays regular, and gives no trouble. 
I thought a deal more of that artist -chap last year, 
who never paid a penny, and ate five meals a-day. How 
he did enjoy them, to be sure ! " 

"Well," answered Parrington, "that's always the way. 
We always likes best the folk who give us the most 
trouble. There's yourself, Mrs Mary Shaw. That be a 
very good instance ! " 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



A ORBAT RBSPONSIBILITT. 



''So you have made the acquaintance of the historian,'' 
Theodore Bevan said,^as he watched Nora wotking at 
some embroidery which seemed to be engaging a great 
deal of her attention. He found her in a " non-receptive 
mood *' this afternoon, and wondered what he could do or 
say to arouse her interest 

"Yes, I have made his acquaintance," Nora answered, 
without looking up. Indeed, he was pervading all her 
thoughts, and as she spoke of him, she flushed. 

After that Theodore Bevan remained perfectly silent, 
smoked his cigarette, and leaned back comfortably in 
the arm-chair. 

" Personally, I consider his work very uninteresting," 
'said Bevan, after a pause. "Of course, I do not say 
that there are not some remarkable chapters in his 
History: that chapter, for instance, on the Beforma- 
tion ; but on the whole, I think the book is a failure. 
He has not sufficient grasp to handle such a great theme. 
He should keep to short historical sketches. He does 
those well. There he is within his limits." 

"Tou seem very decided in your opinions," Ifora 
remarked, a little irritated. 

" I have a very strong belief in my own opinions," he 
answered. "And I have reason for it You know I 
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have trained myself to observe, to think, to analyse, 
to put together, and to conclude. I can remember 
beginning the process when I was quite a small boy, 
and of course, as the years went on, I perfected my 
system." 

" But," said Nora, '' a man may be a good analytical 
chemist, or a good detective, without being a good 
critic." 

"Quite possibly," he said, casually. "But he may 
also be all three." 

He relapsed into silence, and seemed engrossed in his 
own thoughts. 

"I had a desolate kind of boyhood," he said, after 
another long spell of quiet, " ancT I don't know why I 
am thinking of it specially to-day, except that I am a 
good deal impressed with your father's personality. A 
temperament like his is a gift from the gods, but for all 
that, it could only have developed in a congenial and 
fostering environment. And ithen I think of my own 
early environment." 

This was the first time Theodore Bevan had ever 
spoken of himself, and Nora's curiosity was aroused at 
onca His voice, always pleasing to the ear, sounded 
unusually melodious, and his face wore an expression 
of intense sadness. 

"My mother and father were indifferent to each 
other," he continued, " and quite, casual about me. My 
mother did not take the slightest interest in anything, 
and my father certainly never knew anything at all 
about what your father caUs ' tfie wine of life. ' I don't 
remember a single word of enthusiasm ever passing 
their lipa They belonged to that large section of Eng- 
lish middle -class life, where enthusiasm is considered 
a deplorable want of suitable self-control, and emotions 
of any sort are regarded as disturbing discords in the 

G 
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eveiy-day r^^ulation dulness. They amused me greatly, 
and puzzled me too ; they had no pleasure in each other's 
society, and there was constant nagging and fault-finding 
on both sides ; but when the anniversaiy of the engage- 
ment and wedding day came round, they suddenly con- 
jured up a small quantity of false sentimentality, which 
just lasted for the two days. I used sometimes to think 
that it could not possibly hold out to the very end, but 
it always did. I had no one to whom I could speak of 
these and other things, and so I meditated over them 
alone, and they sank into my system. If I could have 
spoken of them, I should have freed myself from them 
only too gladly : any child would, and every grown-up 
person. But I had not the chance. So it was in this 
way that I learned to observe and analyse, and put 
together and conclude. Now, compare my early en- 
vironment with the surroundings which a man like your 
father must have had, and the influence of which he 
has certainly passed on to you. I have the right to 
envy you both, almost with hatred and uncharitable- 
ness in my heart. Why should such chances have 
been given to you and withheld from me ? Sometimes 
when I talk with your father, I am overwhelmed with 
the rush of my own feelings. He attracts me — and 
of course I repel him. But I am accustomed to that 
People in general do not like me, and I am not surprised 
at it : for you see, I never learnt anything about kind- 
liness and tenderness, and I was brought up on mock 
sentimentality." 

Kora was listening intently: she had not expected 
this kind of language from Theodore Bevan. 

"But," he added, "I can generally work through this 
period of dislike when I choose, and when it is worth 
while to make the effort. Many things in life are not 
worth troubling about, but some are, and we are fools 
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and faint-hearted if we let them slip : fools indeed, if we 
do not strain every nerve, and fight through all our 
inherent disadvantages in order to attain to them. And 
if you have been starved and cheated in your youth, as 
I have been, you will feel that you are owed some com- 
pensation for all you have missed, and that you have 
the right to make -straight for that which seems to you 
a real satisfaction. And the greater your former desti- 
tution, the stronger your determination to pay yoursdf 
bcLck, People may stand by, and wonder and criticise 
and sneer: but you can pass them by without a sign 
and without a word, for they do not come into your scene 
of action ; so far as you are concerned, they might not 
exist. No doubt they have their significance in some 
other scheme, but that is of no moment to you." 

His words, spoken so deliberately and coldly, sent a 
chill through Nora's heart. She knew by instinct that 
he intended her to understand that he had sought her 
companionship as one of his payments ha4:k. Was it any 
great compliment, she thought, to be included in this 
man's horizon? Would it not be better and safer to 
have no significance whatever in his scheme of action ? 
Some such remark rose to her lips, but she found her- 
self unable to give it utterance; there was, however, 
a slight shrinking in her manner which did not escape 
Theodore Bevan's keen observation ; and when he spoke 
again, the tension of his address had relaxed, and the 
incisive tones of his voice had lost their sharpness. He 
looked up at her, and smiled sadly. 

"I think I become an undesirable comrade when I 
speak of my childhood," he said. " I am carried away 
by my bitter sense of irreparable wrong. I must beg 
indulgence." 

"You are indeed bitter," said Nora, slowly. "One 
wonders whether indulgence should be granted to you, 
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and on what grounds. One wonders, too, whether you 
should be allowed to pay yourself back in any way you 
choose, without consulting any one's wishes except your 
own," 

" Ah," he said, '' that is a question of individuality and 
relative strength/' 

He had risen from the chair, and stood before the fire- 
place, his hands behind him and his head slightly bowed, 
just as a child might stand who has been reproved and 
is ashamed. 

''Each time I have been with you," he said, almost 
pleadingly, "I have come away feeling softened, and 
with some of the soreness healed. It could not have 
been otherwise. Each time I have left you, whether 
here, or in the woods, or on the moors, the same words 
have rushed to my lips, and when alone, I have spoken 
them aloud. Do not judge me harshly, for you have a 
great responsibility." 

Then he stepped forward to Nora's writing-table, 
took two of his books which he had placed there, and 
passed quietly out of the room. Nora watched him from 
the casement-window, and turned away uneasily. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN AFTERNOON AT THE EAGLE CLX7B. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, and the mem- 
bers of the Eagle Club were making their way upstairs 
to the spacious new reception-rooms, open for the first 
time in honour of the President's return, after her long 
tour in the United States of America. She was tall 
and graceful, and had a refined face and a natural 
charm of manner which made itself felt at the very 
moment when you were brought into contact with her. 
The members of the Eagle Club were lucky in hav- 
ing secured her as their President, and she had care- 
fully guarded them from making themselves ridiculous 
and rushing into extravagances of opinion and procedure. 
She herself did not pose, and therefore she did not gather 
around her any of the posing women of the day : they 
went and posed in a more congenial soil, whilst she 
attracted the real workers of the generation, who for- 
got their own individualities in their enthusiasms, and 
were not eternally sounding the personal note. She 
had around her, in fact, the younger women, many of 
whom had had the advantage of a systematic training, 
which usually results in some kind of self-restraint and 
reticence, and a better understanding of the proportion 
of things. 

The rooms were quickly filling with members, most of 
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whom had brought friends with them, chiefly women 
themselves, though here and there one might see the 
face of a man. The President, Mrs Carew, was sur- 
rounded by people all eager for an opportunity of wel- 
coming her home to the dear old country. Although it 
was an informal social gathering, they very much wished 
her to say a few words to them about her travels and 
experiences ; and she laughingly answered that she prob- 
ably would not be able to help herself, since out in 
America she had become so accustomed to speaking on 
every occasion, whether suitable or unsuitable, that her 
difficulty now would be to recognise when to maintain 
a golden silence. 

" Out in America, you know," she said, " all the 
women can speak well, and they do so on the slightest 
opportunity. They apparently must do so — ^it is greater 
than themselves ! " 

Whilst she was thus chatting in a further corner of 
the rooms, a few young women were standing round a 
little lady who had just come amongst them. She was 
slight and dark, and had soft brown eyes, but an exceed- 
ingly determined mouth, and a square jaw. 

" Oh, I am delighted to be back in London," she was 
s&yhig, " but, of course, I have had a most interesting 
time in Paris, and Sweden too. I worked very hard and 
happily in Paris over the gold tooling, and my master 
was a real old-world artist-craftsman. He was quite 
sentimental over his work, and could scarcely bear to 
part with the volumes which he had been binding and 
decorating. I don't wonder either. It is horrid to 
think that the books over which you have expended 
so much love and labour are going into some one else's 
library." 

** Where shall you have your bindery. Miss Carson ? " 
asked one of her listeners. 
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"In my own rooms, at present," she answered. "I 
have several private orders to cany out, and they will 
take me a long time. I am going to bind, according to 
my own fancy, a whole set of Bobert Browning's works 
for some rich old recluse in Somersetshire. Each volume 
is to be dififerent" 

"You are lucky to slip into work at once," said an 
elderly lady, with a sigh. "Some people try all their 
lives, and never get a fair chance." 

"Or perhaps do not recognise when it comes," sug- 
gested some one else. 

"Or perhaps are frightened to lay hold of it," said 
another. 

At that moment a lady, followed closely by a gentle- 
man, advanced to Madge Carson. 

"Miss Carson," she said, "Mr Gerald Hamilton desires 
greatly to make your acquaintance. He is himself much 
interested in bookbinding, and would like to speak with 
you." 

For one moment Madge Carson hesitated, but seeing 
the gentleman so near at hand, she bowed slightly, and 
began to talk with him, but as soon as she could free 
herself, she moved back to her former companions. 

" I am rather surprised that you allowed yourself to 
be introduced to a man of such notorious character as 
Gerald Hamilton," said one of her friends. " I thought 
you felt strongly on all those matters." 

" I am rather surprised that he is allowed to be present 
here," replied Madge Carson, warmly. " Being here, one 
has no right to insult him openly. But I shall make my 
complaint to the President at once. It is for her to deal 
with this matter, and not for me." 

She wound her way through the maze of guests, stop- 
ping now and again to exchange a word with some one 
who recognised her bright face and pleasing appear- 
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anoe, and finally she found herself side by side with 
the President 

"Mrs Carew," she said, quietly, "that odious man 
Gerald Hamilton is in the room, and, against all my 
niches, of course, I had to be introduced to him. I 
thought you would like to know." 

"Thank you," answered Mrs Carew, just as quietly, 
and she continued her conversation with the Parsee lady 
who had taken such high honours in medicine at the 
London University. But after a few minutes she 
passed over to the comer where Gerald Hamilton was 
standing. 

" Mr Hamilton," she said, quite courteously, " I do not 
at present know at whose invitation you came amongst 
us to-day, but I think there must have been some mis- 
take. We are trying the whole time to conduct the Club, 
as far as possible, on the same lines as one of the best 
Men's Clubs. I am quite sure that the gentlemen of 
the Bayard, for instance, would not care to admit to a 
social gathering of this description a woman of notorious 
character." 

" May I ask who you are ? " he asked, a little haughtily, 
but his dissipated face flushed crimson. 

"I am the President of the Club," she answered. 
"Good afternoon, Mr Hamilton." 

She did not even wait to see whether he intended 
to take his departure, for she knew he had imderstood. 
He passed down the stairs slowly, and when out on the 
street, whistled a tune softly as he went along. 

" Blessed are the women who don't make scenes," he 
said to himself ; " for they shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven — and the world too. I congratulate the Club on 
its President" 

Meanwhile Madge Carson had rejoined her little group 
of friends, and was keeping them entertained with her 
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descriptions of her master the old Parisian bookbinder ; 
and when she looked np again she saw that Gerald 
Hamilton had gona 

"Now was not that much better than making a 
scene?" she asked. "The man has been dismisafd 
quietly, I dare say, even artistically. Men hate and 
despise scenes, but they adore tact. It is about the 
only virtue which people of Gerald Hamilton's stamp 
appreciate and respect He has gone, you see, and no 
doubt he is thinking this very moment that the Club 
has a clever President" 

"If that is all he is thinking of he has not learnt 
much from his dismissal," remarked one of the little 
circle. 

"He has learnt that at least one section of modem 
educated women desire to have nothing to do with him," 
replied Madge Carson; "and if all the other sections 
would follow suit without any fuss, but just as a matter 
of course, then the Gerald Hamiltons of the world might 
perhaps begin to disappear. I only say perhaps. But 
even if there were merely a bare possibility, the experi- 
ment would be worth while." 

Then turning to her neighbour she said: "Mrs Eller- 
ton, do you remember my telling you how Theodore 
Sevan used to say that if you begin by assuming that 
certain things will take place, you have already given 
them the most important impetus? I always thought 
that so clever and true too. For instance, he deliber- 
ately assumed that people wanted his society, even if he 
saw that they did not But they ended by wanting him. 
However, I was not specially wishing to speak of him, 
only the thought of him flashed across my mind when I 
was talking about this Gerald Hamilton. A man like 
Theodore Bevan can, on the whole, do much more harm 
to a young woman than Gterald Hamilton. At least 
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you know where you are treading with a disreputable 
fellow like that, for he really carries his own danger- 
signals with him ; but a man of Theodore Bevan's type 
exercises from the very beginning a subtle influence over 
3pu, and you cannot ever get rid of it thoroughly." 

" But you have freed yourself entirely from him now," 
her friend said to her, as she drew her apart from the 
others and scanned her; "and you are engaged to be 
married to our Prince of Bookbinders." 

"Oh yes," Madge Carson answered, frankly. "And 
happiness has come to me like a revelation since then. 
I feel gloriously happy in my work, and in my engage- 
ment too. But an experience like mine with Theodore 
Bevan does leave its impress. Only the other day before 
I left Paris I was reading some of his letters, and won- 
dering how on earth it was that I did not detect the 
note of insincerity and pretentiousness. I came across 
the words, * As often as I leave y(m the same words 
always rise to my lips, and when alone I say them aloud* 
I used to think he uttered some kind of benediction for 
my chastening influence, but I suppose what he really 
said was, ' Idiotic little fool I * " 

" It is curious that you should mention him to-day," 
said Mrs EUerton ; " for I heard of him only this morn- 
ing, and was intending to speak of him to you. A friend 
of mine, Nora Penhurst, writes from the country that 
she has made the acquaintance of a very curious man 
called Theodore Bevan, and that she sees a good deal of 
him. I rather expected her to be at the Club to-day. 
She promised to come if she could, but she has evidently 
delayed her return to town. However, it cannot be long 
now before she does come back to London, for she teaches 
in several of the high schools I should like you to 
know her." 

'' I would like to meet her, if only to put her on her 
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gaard about Theodore Sevan/' Madge Carson answered. 
"You know I made a vow to myself at the time, that if 
ever I heard of any woman becoming intimate with him, 
nothing would prevent me from going to her, and begging 
her to save herself from the illness of having him in hfr 
life. I should not mind who it was, nor whom I en- 
countered in the attempt" 

"Nora Penhurst is not as young as you were at the 
time," her friend answered; "but she is singularly un- 
developed in some ways, in spite of all her education 
and training. I sometimes think this is her great charm : 
she is so fresh -hearted and joyous, and sees beautiful 
things in the world where other people see nothing. 
But from her earliest days she has had a happy free 
life, and a splendid old father as a friend and comrade, 
and no relations, and indeed nothing to bother her, and 
no one to trample on her. She has always been a brick 
to me, and helped me over some difficult bits of my life 
I wish I saw more of her now, but I am always travel- 
ling about She sees so clearly in some things, and goes 
straight to the root of the matter ; but in others she is 
as simple as a child." 

"Well, I hope for her own sake that she will never 
get caught in the net of that cruel little fowler/' Madge 
Carson said, bitterly. "Although I do not know any- 
thing about her, except that she is your friend, Mrs 
Ellerton, I would put myself to any indignity if I 
could warn her of her danger. Don't forget to arrange 
a meeting for us as soon as you can." 

" Oh, there may be no need of a warning," said Mrs 
Ellerton. 

"Ah, you do not know Theodore Bevan/' Madge Carson 
replied, dreamily; and after that she did not seem to care 
to speak to any one. She slipped away to her rooms in 
Chenies Street Chambers, and sat down to her work. 
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But ahe did not socompliali anyUung; and when later 
on in tin evening, the man who loved her came to see 
bar, brii^ng flowen in one hand, and exqnisite new 
designs in the other, be foond her liatleBS and idle. 

"What is it, dear little girlf be asked, gentlj. 

*A shadow on mj soul.' she answered, vagneljr. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



KIKDBED SHRITS. 



"You certainly worked wonders during that afternoon 
yon spent with my historian/* said Nurse Isabel the 
next day when she met Nora at the post-office. '' After 
you had gone, we talked of nothing but you — not that I 
minded that, you know. Still, I merely state that you 
tt^ere our sole topic of conversation. He dreamed about 
you, too, and awoke so happy and refreshed that I 
scarcely recognised him. But here comes the amusing 
part : he asked for pencil and paper and began making 
notes for his book. He said you had made him feel that 
he must begin at once." 

" I am so glad to hear that," Nora said, smiling and 
blushing. 

" But he began by putting down a few details about 
me, in case he should ever write a novel," continued 
Nurse Isabel, quaintly, " and from all I can gather, he 
thinks I am the most absurdly inane person that ever 
lived. Perhaps I am. But I am evidently considered 
interesting enough to be put into a book, and that is 
more than you can say of most people. He showed 
me his remarks, and asked me if I could supplement 
them. Now imagine anything as cold-blooded as that ! 
He wrote: 'Nurse Isabel — ridiculously vain — but 
with some sense of fun — dress fastened at the back 
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with twenty-four buttons — at least nine pairs of shoes 
— and a nervous headache for every day in the week — 
quite unsuited to be a nurse — ^rather bright at some 
things — Grecian method of hair architecture — subject to 
depression which probably vanishes altogether given a 
congenial patient, but which seldom passes off if the 
invalid be not worthy of the effort' There were other 
statements, too, and they ended with ' not bad-hearted.* " 

" Oh, I'm not angry," she added, good-naturedly. " But 
I am glad he wrote *not bad-hearted.* That is why I 
told you, for that is just as true as the other things he 
has said. And he knows." 

** Not that he could write a character study about any 
living person, or about any dead one either, unless the 
individual came out of a history book," continued Nurse 
Isabel. "Do you know, that man spends hours and 
hours thinking about Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Crom- 
well and Louis XIV., and people of that description. 
Sometimes I say, ' What are you thinking of ? ' And he 
says, 'CromwelL' Or perhaps he answers, 'Kichelieu.' 
Or perhaps he will reply, 'Gustavus Adolphus/ But 
yesterday when I asked him my usual question, he did 
not refer to any historical personage. He said, * I am 
thinking about that dear girl. Miss Penhurst. And if 
you are a brick. Nurse Isabel, you will ask her to come 
up here to-morrow.' " 

Nora blushed again. A very warm and tender feeling 
came into her heart. 

" I should like to come," she said, simply. 

"Of course, you know," said Nurse Isabel, nodding 
her head approvingly, "if I were anything so base as 
a human being, I should instantly be jealous of you. 
When the stupid fellow recovered his senses, he ought 
to have fallen in love with me, to make up for all the 
dull time IVe been having with Mm. Instead of which. 
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he goes and loses his heart to jovl And I am left out 
in the cold I " 

" But you have never liked your poor historian," Nora 
said, laughing. 

" But he is a changed man," Nurse Isabel answered. 
" However, I bear you no grudge. Do come this after- 
noon, if you can spare the time from that little friend of 
yours who likes me so much. I met him this morning 
near what you call the Nightingale Lane, and he again 
looked as though he wished to order my instant execu- 
tion. I should not like to meet him on a lonely moor 
at night" 

" I think he has just an unfortunate manner," Nora 
said. 

'* Oh, dear no," answered Nurse Isabel. '* It is not his 
manner only. It is his mind." 

"He has a very strong individuality," said Nora, 
uneasily. "One scarcely seems able to resist its influ- 
ence. At times, when we have been together, and have 
disagreed about everything and he has gone away, I find 
myself thinking his thoughts, not mine. . . . But . . ." 

She stopped and picked a flower from the hedge. 

" Oh, I suppose it is just fancy," she said, with forced 
brightness. 

"I should certainly hope it was," answered her 
companion. "Imagine a little worm like that treading 
on you ! " 

"Why do you dislike him so much?" asked Nora, 
with sudden irritation. "You know nothing of him. 
Tou have scarcely had five minutes' talk with him." 

Nurse Isabel shrugged her shoulders. 

"Instinct does not require five seconds," she said. 
" And although I am almost a stranger to you, I don't 
like to think of you being with him. You have drawn 
me to you, and I find I have a little fragment of tender- 
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ness left in me. I thought I had nursed it all awaj 
long ago, but you have shown me that I was mistaken. 
When we feel like that, we put out our arms to. protect 
We cannot help ourselves." 

Her voice was so unusually gentle that no one could 
have failed to detect the note of kindness, and Nora was 
touched. She slipped her arm through Nurse Isabel's, 
but she did not say another word about Theodore Sevan, 
and the two companions walked on together until they 
reached the churcL 

''Listen to my old father playing Bach's Fugues," 
Nora said. " You must bring Mr Uppingham down, and 
we will have some musia" 

"You can arrange with him this afternoon," Nurse 
Isabel said " I think he will soon find himself strong 
enough to do anything you suggest. And I am sure he 
would like to see your father. What an old dear he is, 
Miss Penhurst ! Ah, here he comes." 

'* Ah," said Boger Penhurst as he joined the two girls. 
"And here is the guardian of the nation too! Qood 
morning, Nurse. Wullie and I have been playing for 
such a long time on the organ that we are both worn 
out. I suppose you know something about medicine. 
What would you prescribe for this stricken boy ? Pep- 
permints or brandy balls ? " 

"Excellent remedies, both of them!" laughed Nurse 
Isabel. 

" 60 and get both of them, Wullie," the old man said, 
gravely, to the child, who went off delighted. 

" And for myself ? " Roger asked. 

"I think it would do you good to walk home with 
me," Nurse Isabel suggested. 

" I have not a doubt of it," he answered, gallantly. 

"It does not look as though I were wanted," Nora 
said, as she lefb them. "I'll see you this afternoon, 
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Nurse Isabel, and perhaps father will come and fetch 
me. 

"Don't you disappoint my poor historian," Nurse 
Isabel called after her. " He will have a relapse if you 
fail him. He is counting the hours till he sees you 
again.'' 

Her words were spoken half-jestingly as she intended, 
but they were nevertheless true. Brian Uppingham had 
brightened up wonderfully since Nora's visit : her pres- 
ence, her manner, her personality had taken hold of 
him at once. He had been waiting for her — and her 
only; and when he saw her, he felt that she brought 
with her " the palm wine to soothe a man's soul's wounds 
in winter." It was a great balm to speak of his loved 
and lost ones, and to hear kind words about his work 
which had been neglected partly on account of his ill- 
health, and partly because his ambitions had been lying 
dormant for sheer want of some electric toucL He was 
a man who imperatively needed sympathy ; he did not 
belong to that sad company of detached souls who, by 
reason of sorrow or circumstance, or character or loss of 
ideals, end by becoming sufficient unto themselves, and 
can do their work independently of outside influence. 
There was nothing of this about him : to be, or to ac- 
complish anything, he needed all the help he could get 
from warm human intercourse, giving in return the best 
of his mind and spirit and individuality. The loneliness 
of life which had fallen on him had been almost like 
death to him ; but he had passed through the dark 
valley of desolation, and now heard for the first time a 
voice which reached him with a message of comfort and 
courage and regeneration. 

The next moniing after Nora's visit, he went to work, 
making notes of some things he remembered for his new 
volume of the History, and amusing himself too by jot- 

H 
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ting down, just to tease her, a few of Nurse Isabel's 
idiosyncrasies. Indeed he was so bright and seemed so 
much more alive, that if Nurse Isabel had allowed him, 
he would have driven down to the gate -house and 
called on Nora. But she suggested he should wait a 
day or two more, and he gave in when she promised to 
ask Nora to come again. 

And Nora did not fail him. She wished to see him ; 
and though she did not put the thought in so many 
words to herself, she felt that it was a relief to her spirit 
to be with a nature like Brian's after a spell of intimacy 
with a man like Theodore Bevan. 

So she came looking her best, and bringing heather 
and autumn-leaves and two or three trailing branches, 
and some bracken which she had gathered in the morn- 
ing. She decorated his room, and he watched her and 
admired her. Then she sat down beside him, and he 
pointed triumphantly to his note-book and a few loose 
sheets of paper. 

" See how I have taken your words to heart," he said. 
" I have begun work again." 

His directness, and the simple natural welcome he 
gave her as though to a friend of old standing, who was 
interested in him as a matter of course, and in whom he 
wished to confide as a matter of course, pleased Nora 
greatly. Here was another man who knew what he 
wanted, and dispensed with formalities and prelimin- 
aries : she thought of that long afterwards when she was 
freer in spirit to make contrasts. 

''How glad I am that you were able to come," he 
said, as he turned over his papers. ''See, I have had 
these three letters this morning: one from Germany, 
another from Sweden, and another from a distinguished 
American historian." 
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" Well," she said, as she gave them back to him, " you 
have indeed begun the day brightly with words like these 
to greet you. Surely they must help you," 

"They have helped me to-day," he said. "I have 
read them over many times, and I have been longing 
to show them to you." 

Then, without hesitating, and taking it for granted 
that she wanted to hear, he began speaking about his 
work, and his new ideas for the new volume : the 
thoughts came bounding out, grateful, as it were, for 
being released from the lonely prison of the mind, and 
once free, they seemed to gather in strength and sub- 
stance. He spoke a great deal about the differentiations 
of religious feelings, and Nora could not help noticing 
the contrast between the minds and temperaments of 
her two new acquaintances. This Brian Uppingham had 
studied and analysed the leading features of religious 
thought, and had traced the growth and decline of this 
sect, and now of that, and the historical consequences of 
either; he had plunged deep into inquiry, and was in 
fact a theological and historical vivisector; and yet, 
with all the story of man's strange method of worship- 
ping Gk)d, and Gkxi's still stranger acquiescence — with 
all this story at his fingers' ends, God had remained in 
his heart and in his intellect as an uncdterable necessity ; 
and man as a pilgrim starting off on a journey, and in 
spite of 6dl deviations for the moment, keeping to the 
main road — God. 

But Theodore Bevan believed in no one — in nothing. 
He was the spirit of pessimism, just as this historian 
was the spirit of reasonable optimism. 

Brian Uppingham dealt with motives on a large scale, 
and Theodore Bevan kept a small petty shop in a back 
slum. That was the difference between them. But . . . 
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It was always "but" in Nora's mind when she began to 
criticise Theodore Bevan. A shade passed over her face, 
and Brian noticed it. 

"Ah, I am boring you," he said. "But it is your 
own fault, you know. You roused me up to my old 
interests." . 

** No, no," she said. " You are not boring me. It is 
delightful to hear you talk. It was merely that just 
one irritating thought crossed my mind." 

" Is it possible that you ever feel irritable ? " he asked 
"I don't believe it. I thought that sort of thing was 
left to me. Nurse Isabel says I am not the Prince of 
Darkness, but worse — the Prince of Irritability ! 1 
rather think she is right. Isn't she a curious character ? 
She is a brick, really, and I have been a terrible trial 
to her." 

" She was never intended by nature to be a nurse, I 
imagine," Nora said. 

" She says that she never wished to be anything," he 
answered, smiling, "except a rich lady at large. It is 
very curious how some women are born with a distinct 
disapproval of work; and perverse fate demands that 
they should be the very ones to have to buckle to." 

"And high-bom damsels eat their hearts away be- 
cause they may not work," said Nora. 

Thus they drifted on to the subject of women and 
their careers. Nora was delighted to see how keen he 
was about everything to do with women and their new 
opportunities. 

" Horrible old curmudgeons," he said, speaking of the 
authorities of the older universities who refused to grant 
degrees to women, even though they suffered them to 
pay their fees and undergo the examinations. " And to 
think that many of those very colleges were founded, or 
at least contributed to, by women themselves." 
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** It is only a question of time, and we shall have our 
d^rees," Nora said. 

"Yes," he said; "that is very true. But I think it 
is more than time that we men united in sweeping 
away all hindrances for women* Surely by now we 
ought to be ashamed of our selfishness and persistence 
in arresting to ourselves all the things most worth 
having in life : the free play of character, and the fair 
play in the ordinary difficulties of everyday existence, 
and the open field in which to test the strength and value 
of ability and ambition. All these privileges we kept 
jealously for ourselves, and others too of baser calibre : 
the privil^e of behaving just as the lower nature in us 
suggested, and then of passing on, as though we had 
only acted in accordance with the dictates of our man- 
hood, and that was the end of the matter, so far as we 
were concerned ; and then the privilege of judging and 
condemning to life-long social damnation the women 
whose passionate instincts had also run away with them, 
but less deliberately than with us. But that is all begin- 
ning to get better now." 

"Ah, you are on our side," she said, warmly. 

" Of course I am," he answered. '' But it is not from 
virtue or unselfishness on my part. It is from bring- 
ing up. My own beautiful, gallant mother influenced 
me in all these matters. She laid bare to me patiently 
and persistently, but without the least aggressiveness, 
the whole story of women's sufferings and limitations, 
physical and mental. I learnt it in fragments at odd 
moments, during quiet walks and talks. I forgot a good 
deal of it as a lad, of course; but the general effect 
remained, and never lost its hold on me. She was 
one of the real pioneers of woman's liberation ; and she 
was so beautiful, so refined, so gallant and high-minded, 
and so intensely human, and with such a wonderful gift 
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of sympathy and affection, that I never think of her 
except with a thrill of love and admiration. Here is 
her dear face. You see how gallant she looked." 

Nora looked at the beautiful little miniature which he 
drew from a case on the table. 

" They say," he continued, " that a ^oman can do any- 
thing with a man, and I think it is true that she can 
make of him what she pleases. That is why I believe 
that in all things that really matter, the right bent can 
be given to men at the very onset of their lives, if women 
and mothers care enough to take the trouble, and if they 
understand how. I don't say that I have turned out 
worthy of her untiring efforts, but still something re- 
mains which would never have been there but for her." 

"Perhaps many women do not understand how to 
influence their boys," Nora said. 

" Perhaps," he answered ; " but I also think that they 
have not cared enough. It has always been a matter 
of surprise to me, ever since I began to think on these 
subjects, how very little women have cared about the 
moral quality of their influence upon the minds of 
their boys and lovers and husbands." 

"Perhaps it is that they take the spiritual for 
granted/' Nora said. 

"Ah I and that is the mistake they make, then," he 
answered. "The spiritual has to be put into a man, 
and the best person to do it is a woman." 

"Tou believe in women," Nora said, smiling. "It is 
a pleasure to be with a man who thinks us capable of 
the very best in life." 

" But I shall always think that you have been extra- 
ordinarily indifferent to your limitations," he said. " If 
you all had cared more, you would not have endured 
such a long and unjust servitude. Ages ago, you would 
have broken down the barriers, and gone free." 
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** But you know yourself how each one of us, men and 
women alike, is chained down by custom and tradition/' 
Nora said. " It is not an easy matter to win freedom, 
even in petty concerns ; and far greater, therefore, must 
the difficulty be when we are dealing with serious im- 
portances. And I, do not think that any man, however 
sympathetic and broad-minded, can ever realise how 
heavy the fetters of prejudice have been for women. 
I don't suppose we young women of the present day 
realise thia I am sure I, for one, have never even 
tried to imagine what life was for women when they 
were not allowed to do all the things which they do 
now as a matter of course. We have ahready begun, 
you see, to take our newly-won privil^es in the same 
way as we all accept, without much notice or comment, 
the rising and setting of the sun." 

''But after all, that is the greatest tribute to those 
who worked for you," h^ said. "It means that the 
impossible has become the possible — the commonplace 
of everyday life. And," he added, " those who lead the 
way do not expect gratitude. It is enough for them 
to have led the way." 

** I think we have a tremendous number of things to 
talk to each other about/' Nora said, spontaneously. 

" I am quite sure of it/' Brian answered ; and his face 
lit up with happiness, and a tender, soft light came into 
his eyes. 

"There is Nurse Isabel wavmg to us," he said, turning 
to the window. " She has had tea laid under the cedar- 
trees. Shall we come ? " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THEODORE BEVAN IKTBUDES. 



''That is a man after my own heart/' Nora said, as 
she left Brian Uppingham, ''and with a waj of look- 
ing at life which I appreciate with every fibre of my 
souL" 

" Heart and brains in perfect accord/' she said. 

" And a man who has kept the whiteness of his soul/' 
she said. 

"A dear, dear fellow!" she said, with great tender- 
ness. 

" And I know his heart has gone out to me," she said, 
softly. " I felt it come." 

She stopped on the moor which she was crossing. 

" But why do I not feel more glad ? " she asked. " Two 
months ago I should have^ " 

The thought broke off, interrupted by the remembrance 
of Theodore Bevan. 

" Ah 1 " she said, irritated with herself and him. " Why ^ 

does he always force himself upon me ? " 

So often she f oimd her mind wandering off to Theodore 
Bevan — not from any eagerness to reach him, but from 
sheer inability to keep away. It was not merely that 
she could not banish him &om her thoughts, but that, 
against her own inclination, she was obliged to take an 
interest in him, which was always intensified when any 
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one began to criticise him. For the very life of her, she 
could not help being sorry for him. She felt that he 
was a detached soul, and embittered by bereftness and 
unloveliness of surroundings and influences. When she 
thought of her own happy childhood, girlhood, and 
womanhood, made so rich and warm by her father's 
kindness and by his keen appreciations and enthusiasms, 
which are the very glow of life, she felt that it was im- 
possible not to sympathise with one who had been com- 
pelled to live a chilled existence — at a time, too, when 
the cold settles into the system. Her father had loved 
her mother passionately; and when she died, giving 
birth to this baby-girl, he added to his own tender love 
as much of a mother's love as the gentlest man's heart 
can ever imagine. Nora knew she was bom of love, and 
brought up in love. But this man, this curious Theodore 
Bevan, had been bom, so he told her, of indifferenca 
How could any one help being sorry for his bad luck ? 
And then his small stature, and indeed his whole ap- 
pearance, appealed to her womanly sympathy; and she 
always noticed that he was painfully conscious of his 
physical shortcomings. As a matter of fact, he was 
absolutely satisfied with his physique, and would not 
have chajiged with any one. But Nora did not know 
thaL So she was very much touched when he said to 
her one day: 

''The binding of the book is not beautiful It is 
not tree-calf." 

She had remembered this specially, because she had 
told him that her favourite binding was tree-call 

But| putting aside everything else, she could not 
forget that he said she was influencing him, and that 
each time he came to her, part of the soreness of his 
soul was healed. That alone would be quite enough 
to attract a woman, in spite of herself, to any kind 
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of man. He had told her too that each time he left 
her, the same words rose to his lips, and he spoke 
them aloud when he was alone: she knew of coarse 
that thej were some words expressive of gratitude, 
but she often wondered what they -exactly were. She 
would have been glad to know. And now on this 
very afternoon, when she would fain have put him 
from her mind and dwelt only on that gentle fellow, 
the historian, she still went on wondering what those 
words really were. So, torn by many conflicting 
thoughts, she opened the door of her lodgings. There 
was no light in the sitting-room, and the fire was 
low, but she smelt the fragrance of a cigar, and dis- 
covered her father in the arm-chair. 

"Why, father, how delightful!" she said, lovingly. 
"I was coming to the King's Head to tell you sdl 
about Mr Uppingham. But as you are here, we can 
have a cosy evening to ourselves alone. We have 
not been alone for a long time." 

At that moment she looked up, and saw Theodore 
Bevan too. He was sitting in the recess of the 
window. 

"Then we are not alone after all," she said, in a 
tone of voice which betrayed distinct disappointment. 
Her father was rather surprised at her want of courtesy, 
but secretly pleased, for he and Theodore Bevan had 
been sitting each other out in the hopes of her return, 
and he was feeling annoyed at the little man's continued 
intrusion. 

" My dear," he said, cheerily, " Mr Bevan and I have 
been waiting a long time for you: Mr Bevan longer 
than I, for I found him here. I came to ask you 
to have supper with me at the King's Head, and to 
chase away a sort of melancholy which has laid siege 
to me, bom of airy nothing, and yet very substantial" 
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" I'll soon dispel it/' she said, as she bent over him. 
And then she lit the lamp and turned to Theodore 
Sevan, who had now risen from the window-seat, and 
stood holding a book in his hand. He looked singularlj 
pale and suffering, a little shred of poor humanity. 
Nora was touched at once, and regretted her impatient 
words. 

"I have brought you a first edition of this poet's 
latest volume," he said, gently. " I heard you say that 
you coveted first editions. I have the same taste 
myself." 

Nora took the book from him. It was a collection 
of poems by a new minor poet. 

"Oh, I am glad to have this," she said. "I have 
been reading the review. How good of you to think 
of me ! " 

She turned by instinct to the fly-leaf. On it were 
written the words, '*Nora Penhurst: from her friend." 

She placed it on her desk, and stood hesitating a 
moment, as though she wished to say something. But 
she changed her mind, told her father that she wanted 
to put on a warmer dress, and that she would be down 
in five minutes, and said "good night" to Theodore 
Bevan. 

"I am in no hurry," he replied, settling down de- 
liberately in a chair. "I can wait too, and we can 
all three go together." 

When she came back again, she found the two men 
waiting in absolute silence; and in silence she and 
they passed on their way to the King's Head. Arrived 
there. Soger Penhurst and Nora went straight to his 
room. He closed the door and threw his felt hat 
impatiently on the sofa, where it landed in the midst 
of his books and music and fiddlestrings. 

"Confounded little limpet!" he exclaimed. "Thank 
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goodness, I am free of him at last. I wonder be did 
not suggest spending the whole evening with us." 

" He is not very tactful sometimes/' Kora said, taking 
off her hat. 

"Tact indeed!" Boger Penhurst replied. "It is 
not a question of tact. It is a question of damned 
obstinacy." 

At that moment Mrs Mary Shaw came in to lay the 
cloth. She was in the best of spirits. She had done 
a splendid day's trade, and had filled Mr William 
Parrington with envy and wonder, and everything 
had gone swimmingly. Even the ancestors had only 
grumbled enough to keep them in health. She served 
an excellent supper, and was disappointed when she 
found that Boger Penhurst had scarcely touched his 
food. 

" I'm afear'd you're ill," she said. She was very kind 
to him. 

"Oh no, Mrs Mary," he said, trying to smile; "not 
Ul, only rather melancholy. If I wore an apron, you 
know, I should be covering my face with it" 

Mrs Shaw nodded sympathetically, cleared the table 
quickly, and disappeared. 

"It is all along of Miss Nora keeping company 
with the little viper gentleman," she confided to Par- 
rington. 

When they were alone, Nora drew her chair close 
to her father by the fire, and put her hand on his 
knee. 

"You are not quite happy, father dear," she said, 
kindly. 

" I'm out of tune," he answered, looking straight into 
the fire — " quite out of tuna I have spent most of the 
afternoon thinking about all the mistakes I have made 
in life; and that is not an exhilarating occupation. 
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Still, it keeps one bnsj. For when 70a have lived 
through a long life, you have a long list." 

" Even when one has only lived a short time, one has 
a long enough list, I think," said Nora.^ 

** Probably," said her father, '' but one does not look 
at it then ; one is engaged the whole time in adding to 
it. At least, that was my experience. But when at last 
a poor devil does examine it, he may well feel down- 
hearted, if he is in the mood to be miserable. And that 
has been my mood to-day. I have been mourning over 
my failures and disillusions, and finding out that old 
age is rather a sorrowful time of life, though I have 
tried to pretend so long that it isn't. It is wonderful 
how well we can pretend, and how continuously, without 
losing any pleasure or patience in the game : just as 
children weaving fancies for themselves, and fashioning 
a fairy land out of nothing, and not tiring easily of their 
many make-belie vings. But they tire at last — and so 
do wa" 

" Why, father," Nora said, fondling his white curls, 
'' this is not the language one hears usually from you. 
Tou have taught me to believe that life has much to 
offer, even to the very, end, if we only care enough ; and 
that we are fools not to care, robbing ourselves in 
fact of treasures lying ready for us to take without 
stint" 

"Is that what I've taught you, child?" he said. 
"Well, I'm glad. Don't take any notice of what I 
say; it is just that I am a little overshadowed." 

" I think I have been leaving you too much alone," she 
said, full of sudden regret 

" Perhaps that has had something to do with it," he 
answered, half to himself. "And I am tired of being 
here. I am beginning to long for home." Then he 
added, more cheerfully: 
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** I have not taken much interest in anything the last 
day or two. I have not even cared to measure any one's 
head ! There was a commercial traveller here yesterday 
with a most attractive headpiece, and I did not concern 
myself about it in the least." 

"Then you must indeed be feeling out of spirits," 
Nora said, smiling, for they had always had a great deal 
of fun together over his irresistible desire to measure 
heads and feel bumps. 

"I, too, am tired of being here, father," she added. 
"We will go home. In any case, I should have to 
return to London before long, as my teaching will soon 
begin. But we will go away whenever you like — 
to-morrow if you choose." 

"We must wait for Great -uncle's birthday party," 
Boger said. " I have promised to play something on that 
august occasion." 

" And I think you ought to make the acquaintance of 
the historian," Nora said. " I feel sure you would get 
on with him." 

" If he is anything like your little centipede, my dear," 
Eoger replied, "Heaven forbid that I should see him. 
It is not often that I dislike a friend of yours. But we 
do not seem to agree about Mr Bevan." 

Nora was silent. 

" And that reminds me," he said, " he gave you a book 
to-night If I were you, I would not accept anything 
from him. I never have believed in gifts: they are 
dangerous weapons, unless you are absolutely sure of 
the people who wield them. That was the only piece 
of wisdom I ever learnt from my father, and I pass it on 
to you, my dear. It is the only piece you will ever get 
from me." 

"I won't forget it," Nora said, looking intently into 
the fire. " I am sure you are right, father." 
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Then, after a few minutes' silence, she added : 
" Brian Uppingham is not at all like Mr Sevan." 
"Then I shall be delighted to meet him/' Boger 
Penhurst answered, genially. " We will wait a day or 
two longer, and after that we will go home to dear old 
London." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NUBSE ISABEL DEUYERS A MESSAGE. 

KuRSB Isabel came into her patient's room holding a 
letter in her hand 

'' I have just heard from Dr Morgan," she said, '* and 
he asks me to come to town on Friday, as he has a very 
important case which he desires to entrust to my care, 
and my care only. You see how much the doctors 
think of me/' 

''Wait until the doctors become the patients them-' 
selves," Brian Uppingham replied. " Then they will sing 
another song : probably in the minor key." 

"Well, this particidar patient does happen to be a 
doctor," said Nurse Isabel, with perfect good nature — " a 
distinguished consulting physician, a specialist on diseases 
of the nervous system, probably a rival to Dr Morgan 
himself, though I believe the medical name for a rival is 
' colleagua' " 

" My word, you will have to be careful, Nurse Isabel," 
said Brian, gravely. '' No nervous headaches lasting the 
whole afternoon ; no prolonged fits of depression, but a 
perpetually sweet and soothing manner, indicative of a 
lovely spirit which has reached perfection through suf- 
fering. How on earth will you manage ? " 

Nurse Isabel looked at him and they both laughed 
heartily, for she enjoyed a joke, even at her own expense. 
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and his criticiflmB of her were always tempered by a 
certain undercurrent of kindly fun quite characteristic of 
himself. 

** Oh, I shall manage all right if the case is a short 
one/' she answered. '* But if it is long. Heaven help me ! 
He has broken down from overwork, so his * colleague' 
writes, and he has a delusion that he is being pursued by 
the devil. I expect we shall soon drive away the devil 
with milk and massage, and our eminent specialist will 
take his place once more in his consulting-room, and 
speak very severely to his patients on the subject of self- 
control, and mental balance, and a calm spirit in this 
distracting age. Bah! how I do hate the word self- 
controL Self -controlled people are generally a sort of 
cross between an oyster and an elephant." 

" Am I a cross between an oyster and an elephant ? " 
he asked. 

" Goodness, no ! " she said. " You are not self-controlled. 
You are, as I said, the Prince of Irritability, or at least 
you were. You have changed so much lately. Quite 
improved! I shall be almost sorry to leave you." 

" Thank you," he answered. " But must you really go ? " 

" Yes," she said. '* But Dr Morgan writes that if you 
are not well enough to be left, he can send another nurse, 
a Miss Kathleen Foster. He recommends her highly, but 
I don't think anything of her, and between you and me, 
doctors are no judges ! She stamps about like a hippo- 
potamus, talks broad Scotch, and insists on reading 
aloud long-winded commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment. She is far more trying than I am. Take my 
advice, and don't have her. You are much better, and I 
don't think you want any more nursing. Go to the 
King's Head after I leave you, and get Mrs Mary Shaw 
to take a motherly interest in you. If I were you, I 
should stay on there for three or four more weeks. Make 

I 
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up your mind to eat properly and r^ularly, and do not 
work yourself into a fever over your stupid History, and 
when you return to London, see as much as you can of 
Miss Penhurst. She is going back in a few days." 

" 111 take your advice, Nurse Isabel," he said. '^ It is 
a sensible prescription." 

** And talking of her reminds me that I have received 
another letter," she said. '' It is from my Captain in the 
Hussars, enclosing several valuable stamps. You know I 
have spoken to you about that wretched little man who 
visits Miss Penhurst at the Castle. Now listen to this 
part of my letter: 'I am so glad to hear you are not 
having quite such a deadly time of it, little Nursie, and 
that the distinguished historian is beginning to show 
signs of ordinary intelligence, and is not boring you to 
distraction. You have had a run of bad luck lately I 
I think I shall have to fall ill myself, just to set you on 
the right road again. At present^ though, I am in splen- 
did form. Curious that you should come across Theodore 
Bevan in that hole of a place. From your description of 
him, I have no doubt he is the little skunk that annexed 
and nearly annihilated my cousin, Madge Carson. He 
had a sort of mental fascination for her, and for about 
two years she scarcely spoke to any one else. I was 
awfully fond of her myself, and it was maddening to see 
her so taken up with that little worm. She changed so, 
and seemed to lose all her f im. However, that was two 
years ago, and she has recovered herself and taken to 
bookbinding, and is engaged to be married. I saw her 
the other day : she has just returned from the Continent 
If you have a chance, give the fellow a good dressing, for 
my sake, and tell him to send for me if he would like to 
be kicked.' " 

She closed the letter, and put it pensively in her 
pocket. 
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" It is a curious thing," she said, with an earnestness 
unusual in her, " but I have always disliked the idea of 
Miss Penhurst knowing that man." 

"" Miss Penhurst attracts you a good deal," Brian said. 

"I think I am not the only one whom she does 
attract," Nurse Isabel said, mischievously. " You would 
not believe it of me," she added, "but I have always 
wished to have a woman friend I envy with all my 
heart the friendship of two women. If I were a writer, 
I believe I could write something beautiful about that" 

''You are a strange mixture, Kurse Isabel," he said. 

" Yes," she continued, takii^ a golden brown chrysan- 
themum out of the vase and playing with it, '* I should 
write about friendship and the wonderful colour it gives 
to life, and I should write about love and good fellowship 
and loneliness. If I couM write it, it would be a beauti- 
ful book. That is what we all think, I suppose. Well, 
well, my fate in life is not to write books, but to nurse 
the people whose fate it is to write them." 

She went out of the room as she spoke, leaving Brian 
thinking about her : he had been learning to understand 
her better lately, and was constantly coming upon fine 
threads of precious metal embedded in the coarser com- 
position of her nature. He realised, as we all have to 
realise, not once, but incessantly — and each time the les- 
son is a new one — that the fine threads of precious metal 
are there, waiting for the miner's pick-axe to discover 
them. But the miners must be deft, or else the treasure 
will remain hidden from them. When Nurse Isabel 
returned, she was dressed for driving, and seemed in 
excellent humour. 

'' You understand," she said, '* that we will drive first 
to the Castle, and I will get out, and Miss Penhurst 
will take my place. She knows the country well, and 
wants to take you through some pretty lane& What a 
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lucky fellow you are, and how good I am to you ! I will 
wait in her rooms until you return, and if you are not 
too tired, we will all go to the King's Head and pay 
a visit to Mrs Mary Shaw and Mr Penhurst ; and after 
that, I will take your remains home. Do you feel equal 
to the programme ? ** 

There did not appear to be any doubt about that, and 
in a few minutes, both Kurse Isabel and patient were 
rumbling along in the heavy carriage drawn by the sleepy 
horses, and driven by the still sleepier coachman. It was 
a delightful afternoon, with a scent in the air of hay and 
autumn leaves and clover. They passed through the 
sweet pine woods and drank in that fragrance too, and 
made tiieir way into the high-road, turning off at length 
in the direction of the Castle. When they arrived there, 
they found Nora and Theodore Bevan standing in the 
road. Nora came forward to greet them, and Brian 
asked her to take a little drive with him. Nurse Isabel 
was in high glee at the meeting between the two men, 
and did not know how to enjoy the situation sufficiently. 
Nora would go off with Mr Uppingham, and she and Mr 
Bevan would be left watching the retreating carriage. 
That alone would be an admirable snubbing for him; 
and that was not all either. She put her. hand in 
her pocket, and from sheer satisfaction, crackled and 
crumpled her Hussar's letter. 

Nora meanwhile turned to Theodore Bevan with just 
a little embarrassment, imperceptible perhaps to other 
people, but not to him. It was some consolation to his 
annoyance. 

^ You will excuse me ? " she said. 

'' I am not left any choice," he answered, drawing his 
thin lips together into a smile which could not have been 
called comforting. But he had the tact to shut the car- 
riage door for her, and to raise his hat slightly as the 
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coachman drove otL Then he and Norse Isabel were 
left. 

" What a nice-looking couple they are/' Nurse Isabel 
said, sweetly. " I am so glad he is having the pleasure 
of her company. He admires her tremendously. And 
I do not wonder— do you ? " 

" I do not care to discuss Miss Penhurst with you/' he 
said, quietly. '* If you will allow me to pass, I will wait 
her return." 

** I am also intending to wait until they come back/' 
Nurse Isabel replied, with provoking sweetness ; and she 
followed Theodore Bevan over the drawbridge, and into 
Nora's sitting-room, where she installed herself in the 
rocking-chair. She was enjoying herself more and more, 
for he did not attempt to conceal the vexation which 
he felt in having to endure her presence, and she was 
delighted to have the power of annoying him. He read 
the newspaper, and she glanced at some magazines. She 
rocked herself in the chair, and he looked up, obviously 
irritated both by her and the movements. 

" There is a most fascinating article on bookbinding in 
this magazine," she said, after a few moments of silenca 
** Are you interested in that subject ? " 

" Not in the least/' he answered, going on reading the 
newspaper. 

" Here is a most lovely design for a book cover/' Nurse 
Isabel continued. ** 1 mud show that to Madge Carson." 

She looked at him out of the comer of one eye, and 
saw that he had put down his paper. 

" Madge Carson/' he said, uneasily. 

" I have heard from her cousin. Captain Lester, that 
she has just returned from the Continent," Nurse Isabel 
went on, without heeding his exclamation. " I shall be 
seeing her in town soon. Have you any message for 
her?" 
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'' Madge Carson/' he repeated : " the name is familiar 
to me : the circumstances I forget." 

"She probably does not forget the circumstances/' 
said Nurse Isabel, amiably, ''nor does her cousin. In 
fact, he sends a message to you, which I am very re- 
luctant to deliver. But I always do deliver messages 
on principle. I trust you will sympathise with the 
difficulty of my position. Captain Lester desires me — 
well, he desires me — to say that if you would like to be 
kicked, he will have great pleasure in coming to do so at 
once." 

Theodore Sevan turned to her, white with passion. 

"How dare you speak to me like that ? I beg of you 
to leave me." 

" I am afraid I cannot take your dismissal of me from 
Miss Penhurst's room as authoritative/' replied Kurse 
Isabel, now well warmed up to her rdle. " If you are 
annoyed by my presence here, I would suggest that you 
remove yourself. Personally speaking, I would just as 
soon have you in this room as not; so that I am not the 
objecting party." 

She was enjoying herself so much that she conducted 
herself with admirable self-control. 

" But if you decide to go," she continued, " please tell 
me before you leave, what message you would like me 
to take to Miss Margaret Carson. This will be your 
last chance of telling me, because I am going to London 
to-morrow; and you have learnt that I can deliver 
messages, and that I am therefore to be trusted. Shall 
I tell her that you are in excellent health and having 
splendid sport down here, and that you are trying to 
anjiex and annihilate another girl, probably just in the 
same way as you did her; and that you think you 
are getting on pretty well, but that you have unex- 
pected reverses of fortune, as for instance, when sud- 
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denljy without any warning, she goes driving with 
another man, whom she admires greatly apd who ad- 
mires her still more; and leaves you cutting a very 
ridiculous figure in the road? That is all I can think 
of at present, but no doubt you can add to it for ma" 

He bit his lips as he stood before her, trembling from 
n^, and scarcely able to restrain himsell A most 
devilish expression of cruelty was on his face : Nurse 
Isabel herself was startled, though she did not betray 
the slightest sign of concern. He raised his arm, as 
though to strike, but he let it fall at once, and seized 
his hat 

''I will rid myself of you and your impertinence," 
he said, slowly. " You can tell Miss Carson what you 
choose : it is of no matter to me. But you may also tell 
her that, some day, I will be even with you." 

He stepped quietly across the room, and passed out in 
his usual noiseless f afihion. 

** like a burglar," thought Nurse Isabel, who remained 
in solitary glory and triumph, gloating over the ex- 
perience, and only regretting that it had not lasted 
longer. 

Meanwhile Nora and Brian were taking their drive 
togeHier. Everything delighted him: the hedges with 
all their many treasures, the bracken, golden brown and 
pale yellow, the foxgloves springing up here and there, 
the fields with the harvesters hard at work, and the hay- 
stacks of last year, looking thoroughly sturdy and com- 
fortable; the sheep grazing on the slopes yonder, and 
the cows coming down the lane following a scrap of a 
boy, a " farthing's worth of humanity," as Brian called 
him. The sun shone brightly, lighting up the autumn- 
tinted trees, rejoicing the hearts of the birds, and cast- 
ing a golden lustre on the hay -laden waggons pass- 
ing leisurely along the road. Nothing escaped Brian's 
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notice ; everything ministered to his pleasure ; the dogs, 
Smoker and Carlo, bounding joyously in front, the fra- 
grance of a clover field, the children strolling home from 
school, the music of the nightingales in a dark deep 
lane pointed out by Kora as her favourite walk. He, 
too, knew how to enjoy, and after a long spell of listless 
indifference was making once more a thankful use of 
his birthright. He told Kora this, and she saw it for 
herself. He would fain have gone on mile after mile, 
and she too; but there was the other part of Kurse 
Isabel's programme to be considered, and so they turned 
homeward and arrived at the Castle, where they found 
her in a state of radiant exultation. They told her 
how much they had enjoyed themselves, and indeed 
there was no mistaking the happiness written large 
on their faces. But Nurse Isabel said that she had 
enjoyed herself far more than they, and that she felt 
ten years younger for her delightful interview with 
Mr Sevan. 

"It was short," she said, ''but quite unique. What 
an interesting companion he is, to be sure ! I only wish 
he had not hurried away so quickly. However, I sup- 
pose I shall be seeing him again." 

Kora glanced at her uneasily, and half suspected 
that some contretemps had taken place; and Brian, 
who remembered the Hussar's letter, longed to know 
whether Nurse Isabel had given the message. But 
before he had time to ask, they were in front of the 
quaint old King's Head with its weather-beaten sign of 
His Majesty Henry the Eighth, and there was Mrs Mary 
Shaw carrying out great plates of food for the dogs, and 
now coming forward to greet Nora and her friends ; and 
there too was Boger Penhurst, smoking a cigar, and 
sitting on the bench side by side with great-uncle, who 
was pulling vigorously at his long clay -pipe. Before 
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very long, Brian Uppingham was quite at ease with 
his new friends, feeling that he knew them well from 
Nurse Isabel's description of them. He chatted with 
Mrs Mary Shaw, and even took the liberty of inquir- 
ing after Mr William Parrington, and he was invited 
to great-uncle's birthday party which was coming off 
on the following day. This was a sure sign that he 
had found favour with the hostess of the King's Head. 
He at once attracted Mr Penhurst, who opened out to 
him without any preliminaries, spoke enthusiastically 
about his book, measured his head, showed him two 
curious old books on trees which he had lately found at 
Langton, and then, by request of every one, played to 
him on the violoncello, making the instrument sob and 
sing and vibrate with tenderness, and arousing in the 
hearts of the listeners sad and glad and peaceful tiioughts, 
and that strange longing bom always of beautiful music 

It was in vain that Nurse Isabel tried to hurry the 
historian home, for she was a little anxious at seeing 
him looking overtired, and this was his first big outing. 
He absolutely refused to be ordered away. 

" Don't you bully him," Soger said, shaking his bow 
at her. "He is enjoying being with us, and it will 
do him good." 

So she gave him a few minutes' grace, and at last took 
him reluctantly away. 

" I had to do it," she said, as they drove off. ** If I 
had waited any longer, there would not have been even 
any remains for me to bring home. Don't be disagree- 
able. If you will leave off sulking, I will tell you about 
my interview with Mr Bevan." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A PAGE FROM A JOURNAL. 

Latb that night> when every one else at the King's Head 
had retired to rest, Theodore Sevan made the following 
entry in his journal : — 

" Of course I have no means of knowing how much 
that objectionable woman, Nurse Isabel, does know about 
the Madge Carson episode. I was greatly astonished 
by her impertinent audacity, and I fear that my usual 
sang-froid deserted me altogether. However, she shall 
not go unpunished. In the afternoon she came here 
with Miss Penhurst and Uppingham, and I imagine she 
must have hinted something about the aflTair to Miss 
Penhurst, who brought her out alone into the garden, 
and at once asked her what had occurred between us. 
I was in my bedroom at the time, and had the advantage 
of hearing their conversation. Some of it was not 
specially flattering to me. Nurse Isabel referred to my 
acqufidntance with Madge Carson, and to Captain 
Lester's courteous messaga She begged my Athene to 
have nothing to do with me, and told her she was sure 
that I was a sort of vampire who would suck every 
drop of health and happiness out of her. My Athene 
contradicted herself sadly : she said that it was absurd 
to suppose that she would allow herself to be influenced 
to that extent by any one, and certainly not by such a 
one as Mr Bevan. I noticed a slight disparagement in 
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her words which must not be allowed to occur again. 
And then, irritated bj what she considered Nurse 
Isabel's interference, she said that if she chose to submit 
to the influence of a hundred Mr Bevans, it was her 
concern and hers onlj. To which Nurse Isabel replied : 
'Good Heavens, one Mr Sevan is enough in all con- 
science!' And thej both laughed at that I laughed 
too. Before thej went in, that odious woman said: 

"'Well, don't have it against me that I interfered 
with your private affairs. I felt I must warn jou, 
although I knew you would hate me for it' 

'' ' I don't at all hate you for it,' Athene answered in 
a most friendly manner. ' You have made me feel that 
you have a very kind regard for me.' 

'"I am glad you have felt that,' Nurse Isabel 
answered. 'I hope we shall see something of each 
other in London.' 

" * Of course we shall,' my Athene said. ' I shall give 
you my address, and look out for you.' 

"(My Athene must be protected from such an un- 
desirable friendship. I shall take good care that she 
does not see much of Nurse Isabel in London. That in 
itself will be the beginning of the punishment, for the 
woman evidently likes Miss Penhurst) 

"As they passed into the house to join the other 
members of their coterie, they spoke in a low voice 
about Mr Brian Uppingham. I did not catch what 
they said. . . . 

"^ I have never been able to understand what it is that 
educated people find to like in ignorant village folk. For 
me, they have no existence, no significance. • . . 

"Madge Carson back in England. ... I think I 
used to call her Eirene — my peace. She must not be 
allowed to interfere with me and the historian. . . ." 

Here Theodore Bevan put down his pen, and gave 
himself up to his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

great-unolb's bibthdat pabtt. 

Mbs Mabt Shaw had been preparing manj days for 
great-uncle's birthday party, which was to celebrate his 
eighty- fifth anniversary. like most hostesses in any 
walk of life, she had succeeded in tiring herself thoroughly 
beforehand, having taken this opportunity of doing a 
great many things which had not any bearing on the 
entertainment, and could have been done much better 
on another occasion. However, the ways of housewives 
always were mysterious and subtle; and no doubt Mrs 
Mary Shaw had her own reasons for papering WuUie's 
little bedroom, and turning out her store cupboard, and 
making a fresh supply of onion pickle, and washing 
blankets at a time when one would have thought she 
had quite a heavy enough task in contriving cakes and 
pasties, cleaning out the kitchen, polishing her stove, 
rubbing up her brass candlesticks and the great copper 
warming-pan which hung on the wall next to the old 
clock, itself a handsome old family possession. Visitors 
to the King's Head had often wanted to buy that clock, 
and also the beautiful lustre ware which stood on the 
top shelf of the dresser, and was never allowed to be 
touched by any one except Mrs Shaw herself. 

" No ; I don't care to sell them old ancestral things of 
the past," she always said. " They're like the ancestors 
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themselves: thej take up a deal of room, and want a 
deal of rubbing up, but I like for them to be there. 
And no one can't buj them from me. Though what 
Wullie will do with them when he's growed up and 
becomes a wicked spendthrift, is more than I pretend 
to know." So she polished the lustre jugs and quaint 
old teapots and goblets, rich brown with pink and green 
flowers on them, and she put bees'-wax and turpentine 
on the old clock, and rubbed it into the wood until she 
was red in the face, and very nearly having an apoplectic 
fit And she was just going to clean by the same method 
great-unde's old fiddle, which, together with the bacon 
and hams, hung from one of the beams, when she was 
luckily prevented by Mr Penhurst, who strolled in at 
the right moment, rescued the sacred instrument, and 
settling himself down in the arm-chair, mounted guard 
over it. 

*' And here 111 stay, Mrs Mary," he said, " until your 
terrible spasm of cleaning is over." 

" And right welcome you be," she said, pretending to 
polish the chair. "You sit there nice and quiet, and 
give me advice about the vittles, dear Mr Penhurst." 

Then she turned her attention to the serious question 
of the food, which as usual was to be the most important 
item of the evening's entertainment Why it always 
should be so, is a mystery which time so far has not 
elucidated. But perhaps future generations will learn 
why, in the past, it was always considered necessary to 
celebrate with elaborately-prepared meals all great and 
solemn and sentimental occasions, including religious 
festivals. They will trace the custom back to its orig- 
inal barbarism, and rid themselves of it — ^perhaps 1 

Great-uncle, being the hero of the hour, was told that 
he might invite any one he pleased, and he settled on 
liiB old chum the dogger Daniel, who shared with him 
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hia preference for that more congenial resort, the Miners' 
Tavern. Greatroncle also asked Nora Penhurst, who had 
won his heart years ago by friendly words of greeting 
and shag. He said he didn't care who else came, pro- 
vided that Great-great-aunt Bebeccah Benaldson was not 
invited. He never could abide her, he said; besides 
which, he was not greatly drawn to old folk ! Mrs 
Mary Shaw had to take quite half an hour away from 
the cooking in order to persuade him to consent to her 
presence ; but she succeeded at last, and great-uncle was 
reduced to submission outwardly, though not inwardly. 

'^ Nasty spiteful old creature!" he was heard to 
murmur several times during the day, thus showing 
that the attaining to one's eighty -fifth year does not 
necessarily imply a safe arrival at the harbour of peace 
andgoodwilL 

David the blacksmith was also asked. Mr William 
Parrington asked himself. Miss Shafton the postmistress 
was invited; but as it was known that she could not 
resist playing hymn-tunes on a harmonium, if she got 
anywhere near one, Wullie undertook to keep her away 
from the dangerous instrument, and was highly delighted 
with his task. 

** Only don't you be a-hurting of her feelings, Wullie," 
said Mrs Mary Shaw. " Just you use tack, or else I'll 
spank you I" 

Wullie understood what the word "tack" meant, for 
he was always being told to use it in his dealings with 
his ancestors ; and he succeeded admirably. 

Mr Penhurst, of course, was invited, and had promised 
to play some melodies on the zither, which Reuben, Mrs 
Muy Shaw's quiet old father, greatly loved. The verger, 
Thomas Kent, a melancholy individual, who was not 
much interested in living people, and preferred the com- 
pany of the figures on the old tombs in the church and 
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on the quaint brasses on the pavement, was also invited 
He accepted for the simple reason that he felt he vras 
the onlj representative of learning in the communitj, 
and that it was his duty to be present. Moreover, 
he was attached to Mrs Mary Shaw, who alone dared 
to joke with him ; and also it is possible that, in his 
heart of hearts, he did like being amongst human beings 
occasionallj. He was considered to be quite a scholar, 
and it was an acknowledged fact that he could translate 
the Latin inscriptions on the brasses. He did not always 
give the same translation, but this was a detail known 
only to himself. 

The carpenter, Timothy Evans, a " modem spirit^'' was 
also bidden to the entertainment He was a genial soul, 
and an ardent admirer of Nora's. He always said she 
was the nicest female he had ever met, and he would 
like to leave all his money to her. He had confided to 
her one or two of his pet grievances, and felt that she 
sympathised with him. His chief grievance was about 
the old pews in the churcL 

''Worm woody old things," he said, contemptuously. 
''There they be a- crumbling to pieces, and here be I 
ready and able to make fine new ones — and cheap. As 
for the carving, we can do better than that nowadays." 

He was not on friendly terms with the verger, whom 
he had often offended by his scornful allusions to the old 
pews and the strange old pulpit, greatly prized by an- 
tiquarians. Mrs Mary Shaw, however, relied on being 
able to keep the peace, and determined not to let them 
sit together. 

Mr Theodore Sevan was not invited. Nurse Isabel 
was invited, but she had already returned to town. But 
Brian Uppingham, who had b^un to come in and out 
at the King's Head, was included amongst the chosen, 
for Mrs Mary Shaw had taken quite a fancy to him, 
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and said he reminded her of that artist who lodged 
with her last summer, gave her a deal of trouble, and 
never paid her a penny. At first this would have 
seemed rather a doubtful compliment^ but that she 
added affectionately: ''And he were as nice a gentle- 
man as ever I saw, with the pleasantest ways about 
him, and a light brown moustache!" 

The ancestors were rubbed up until they looked al- 
most as bright as the clock, and great- uncle was in 
capital form, and said he intended to sing a song. Aunt 
Bebeccah was in an alarmingly amiable frame of mind, 
and remained quite five minutes at a stretch without 
making any snappy remark. Mrs Shaw put on her 
best cap, a sweet lace affair with light blue ribbons in 
it WuUie pronounced her appearance to be stunning, 
and Mr William Parrington, who brought her a bouquet 
of flowers destined to be inconveniently in her way the 
whole evening, said she looked like a picture, 

" My word," he said, approvingly, " you grows to look 
younger and younger each time I see you. There won't 
be no keeping you back soon. That's what it is to be 
happy. It be the same with me. These last two or 
three months I've dropped three or four years off my 
age. 

"I don't note any difference in you," replied Mrs 
Mary Shaw. ''Ever since I knowed you, you seem 
to me just about the same — about fifty year old, and 
a Uttle bald." 

"Forty-seven, and not at all bald," said Parrington, 
pleadingly. 

" Well, we won't be particular about a few hairs on 
your head," she said, smiling, " and I be truly glad to 
think as you are so happy these last two months, Mr 
Parrington. I expect it's all along of business being 
BO brisk at the Punch Bowl. It do make a deal of 
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difference. That's how it is with me. Business be so 
uncommon good at the King's Head, that I maj well 
be in good spirits. And Wullie's behaving so nice. I 
shouldn't wonder if I wasn't mistook about him after 
all, and if he wasn't going to grow up a credit to his 
mother. And the ancestors are prettj peaceful for the 
likes of them. So what with Wullie and the business 
and the ancestors, I expect I do feel a bit comforted." 

Then she looked up at Mr Parrington, and thej both 
laughed, and Parrington sat down in the inglenook to 
make himself agreeable to Aunt Eebeccah, whilst Mrs 
Shaw came forward to greet Mr Thomas Kent, the 
verger, who was the first to arrive. 

"Ah, Mr Kent," she said, ^what a good thing you 
was able to leave them dead figures for a little while. 
Tombstones is all very well in their way, but the best 
of us wants a little innocent change sometimes." 

Mr Thomas Kent smiled with as much sepulchral 
appreciation as lay in his nature, and said in his usual 
melancholy tone of voice, as though he were translating 
a Latin inscription : 

" Yes, Mrs Mary Shaw, a change be good sometimes. 
I hear you be thinking of making a change. May Mr 
Parrington and you rest in peace." 

" Much obliged, I am sure," replied Mrs Shaw ; and 
at that moment Timothy Evans, the carpenter, arrived, 
and seeing the verger standing by himself, could not 
resist going up to him. 

"Grood day, Mr Kent," he said, grimly. "Glad to 
see you here, sir. I trust them old oak seats and that 
crazy old pulpit be holding out pretty well, considering 
all things." 

" They'll last your time, Mr Evans," replied the verger, 
sulkily. 

''I should doubt it^" said the carpenter, winking at 

K 
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Wnllie. ''No one can aay as how I be a-cmml 
away. What do joa think, WoUie, my Lid?" 

''There now/' said Mrs Maiy Shaw, "don't yon be 
worrying the veiger in my house, Mr Evans. You know 
he's that touchy, being a lone soul, and not used to 
the ways of living folk. You just go over yonder, and 
don't you come nigh him again." 

Timothy laughed, and went to talk with Beuben, 
who had given him some medicine for indigestion, and 
had made him considerably worse. 

'^ It be the right medicine for the right malady, Tim- 
othy," Beuben answered, in his quiet, obstinate manner, 
" and if you aren't feeling no better, it be the fault of 
your body, and it be no fault of mine. I made the 
physic myself from the real herb, and it be not a sham 
drug such as folk buys in a shop. It be the right 
medicine for your complaint, Timothy." 

David the blacksmith soon put in his appearance, and 
at once began teasing the hostess of the Sling's Head. 
He was a privileged person, and might say and do what- 
ever he liked, and every one was satisfied. Every one 
loved David : he was David to one and all, to the old 
and the young, and even to the little babies, who soon 
learnt to lisp his name. He called himself ** the village 
nurse," and the children played in front of his workshop. 
They listened to the sound of his anvil ; they watched 
the sparks flying; they crowded round him when he 
was shoeing the horses; they teased Ship, his faithful 
collie; they confided to him their griefs at school and 
at home, and all their bits of fun and mischief. He 
was full of mischief himself, and loved it in other 
people ; and when he caught sight of Parrington to-day, 
he said : 

"What, Mr Parrington here! Why, I did think as 
how he'd been sent to the right-about long aga Otlad 
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to see you've took him back again, Mrs Maryl My 
word, how that ring do suit your finger I Let's have 
another look at it~a remarkable pretty thing." 

"Mind your own business, Davie," said Mrs Shaw, 
laughing, and running off to serve the tea, and adding 
a small quantity of rum to each cup, the unalterable 
code of etiquette for a party in that comer of England. 
Great-uncle enjoyed his dose immensely, smacked his 
lips, and asked for more at once, and his old chum, 
Daniel the dogger, agreed with him that there was 
nothing like a cup of tea — that hind of tea. The cakes, 
and sausage rolls, and biscuits, and "fat rascals," met 
with general approval, and as David said, it was " not 
for nothing" that Mrs Shaw had been cook to a gentle* 
men's club in London for over four years. 

" Parrington," he said, " you be a lucky man. She do 
prepare a wonderful good dinner. And that be only one 
of her qualitiea I believe, if she was to try, she could 
shoe a horse as well as me. And that's saying a good 
deal" 

Every one echoed this sentiment^ and Mrs Mary Shaw 
hid her face behind Parrington's bouquet, which Wullie 
had been picking up patiently and bringing from differ- 
ent quarters of the room. Then, when the important 
rite of drinking tea with rum in it, and of eating up a 
very fair portion of the generous supply of food, had been 
gone through with dogged persistence, great-uncle said 
he would like to sing a song, a suggestion which was 
seconded by the whole company, excepting Great-great- 
aunt Bebeccah Benaldson, who said he was not to be such 
a goose. 

" Goose yourself I " he answered, rebelliously, and he 
stood up, holding himself erect as though waiting to be 
shot, and began to give utterance to a succession of 
sounds which might well have been a mixture of Chinese 
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and North American Indian music, with perhaps a slight 
dash of Hui^arian. "So one knew what he was singing 
about, nor whether the language he had chosen for 
giving expression to his feelings was French, German, 
Italian, or English. But, as Mr Penhurst whispered 
to Nora, he was merelj following the example of the 
most distinguished warblers in the drawing-room or 
conoert-hall, who always preferred to keep their audi- 
ences in complete ignorance of what they toere singings 
Great-uncle sat down amidst warm applause, and a series 
of grunts from Aunt Bebeccah. He was quite overcome 
by his own private emotions, and murmured something 
about ehdldhoocFs dreams^ from which the company 
gathered that he had probably been singing them a 
song about youth. Then Mr Penhurst, urged by 
Beuben, took his zither out of its case, and arranged 
it on a small square table in the centre of the kitchen. 
Beuben crept close to him, and bent over him eagerly, 
his whole being intent and satisfied. It was a pictur- 
esque scene: Brian Uppingham, who was sitting near 
Nora, looked around and noted every detail : the quaint 
old kitchen, the great oaken beams hung with bacon and 
a fiddle ; the crockery and lustre ware on the fine old 
dresser ; two comfortoble cats, a black one and a sandy 
fellow, staring into the glowing fire ; the cosy inglenook, 
where Great-great-aunt Bebeccah Benaldson, and great- 
uncle, and Daniel the dogger were taking their ease, 
their rugged faces turned expectantly towards the player ; 
whilst Mr Thomas Kent, the verger, was installed in an 
easy-chair at a respectful distance from the carpenter, 
and guarded from all harm by Mr Parrington on one 
side and Mrs Mary Shaw on the other, who seemed 
radiant with self-satisfaction and triumph. The black- 
smith leaned against the wall, and his dog. Ship, lay at 
his feet Wullie crouched near the harmonium, which 
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he was prepared to defend against all odds. Miss Shaf- 
ton herself was imprisoned in the inglenook. Nora's 
dear old father, in the midst of these simple villagers, 
touching the strings of his zither for their pleasure, com- 
pleted a very charming picture. 

He played them such melodies as they were likely to 
know : ' Auld Lang Syne,' * Home, Sweet Home,' ' Drink 
to me only with thine Eyes,' and 'When Other Lips.' 
There was absolute silence as the last sounds of the 
music died away, and tears were rolling down Aunt 
Bebeccah Benaldson's cheeks. Mrs Shaw told Nora after- 
wards, that if she had been wearing an apron, she would 
certainly have put it right over her face, in spite of her 
best cap. 

After Mr Penhurst had finished playing. Miss Shafton 
cast several longing looks at the harmonium, and was 
seen to rise from her comer, and edge nearer and nearer 
to the dangerous spot It is quite doubtful whether 
Wullie would have been able to save the company from 
a much-dreaded musical entertainment, but that Brian 
quite unconsciously came to the rescue. He rose to go, 
and Nora and her father had arranged to see him home, 
so they too rose. 

" And you be really going to leave us the day after to- 
morrow," Mrs Maiy Shaw said, shaking her head sadly 
at Nora. 

"If David keeps his promise of driving us to the 
station," Nora said, smiling. 

"I be not so sure about that," answered the black- 
smith. ** It's a job I don't like. Better ask the car- 
penter. Perhaps he'll be more willing to see the last of 
you, Miss Nora." 

"Not I," said the carpenter, staunchly. "But I 
undertake, Davie, to drive and meet her when she 
comes backl" 
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" Oh, I like that !" answered the blacbmith. «That^ 
been my bnnness these many sammerBy and Ifin Koia 
don't come back in no trap except mine." 

''It don't matter in whose trap she comes back, so 
long as she do come back," said the hostess of the King's 
Head, '' bringing with her her dear father/' 

^ Your servant^ madam," said Boger Penhnrst^ bowing 
gallantly, and patting his hand to his heart. 

'' And as for yon, Mr Uppingham, sir," said Mrs Maiy, 
taming to Brian, " 111 be very proad to make yoa com- 
fortable if yoa comes to stay at the King's Hmd." 



PART IL 



CHAPTEE I. 



THEODORE BEVAK AGAIN. 



Nora and her father had been nearly three weeks in 
London, and were delighted to be in their home in St 
George's Square, Primrose Hill. Nora was, in a way, 
relieved bj Theodore Sevan's absence, although at 
times she missed him unaccountablj, and found herself 
wondering how long it would be before she would see 
him again. She knew, of course, that she would see 
him, for he had told her that he would soon be returning 
to London, when he hoped to have a long uninterrupted 
spell of companionship with her; and meanwhile he 
would send her a few choice books bound in tree -calf. 
She had taken this opportunitj of asking him not to 
give her anj presents, but in spite of her request, the 
books had been posted to her, and inside each were 
written the words — Nora Penhwrst : a loan from her 
friend. This did not look as though he intended to lose 
sight of her, but she was too busy to pay much heed to 
the matter, and being once more in London and occupied 
with her teaching, and her pleasures, and her manj 
interests, and her friends, two or three of whom she 
had not seen for some time, Theodore Sevan retreated 
into the background of the scene, whence he emerged 
occasionally, and caused, as usual, a vague feeling of 
uneasiness — omental malaise^ in fact In addition to her 
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High School work, she had several private pupils whom 
she was coaching for the London University examina- 
tionSi and she also had a large correspondence class ; so 
that her time was well filled np. But she found leisure 
enough to be interested in Danish, and urged by her old 
Danish professor, she had undertaken the translation of 
a remarkable book, with the spirit of which she had 
been greatly struck. She generally went on Saturdays 
to the British Museum to do this work ; consulted her 
friend, who had an official position there ; and then they 
lunched together, had their talks, and sometimes went 
together to the String Quartette Croncerts. She always 
took some kind of recreation, either with her fiither or 
her friends, or both. Her friends were much attached 
to Mr Penhurst : his strong sympathy with and under- 
standing of young people held them with firm chains, 
and his own bright interest in everything acted like 
a tonic on their temperaments. He seemed to have an 
equal attraction for totally different kinds of people; 
the Danish professor, the young man who wrote sonnets 
in the classical style, the Shakespearian critic, the 
Chaucer enthusiast, Nora's old College chums, and 
some of her Eagle Club acquaintances — all had a 
regard for him which made his share in her life a veiy 
delightful one. Theodore Sevan alone had made him 
feel that a barrier could be raised between himself and 
his belovM daughter. So he was delighted to be free 
from the little man, and did not attempt to conceal his 
satisfaction; whilst, on the other hand, he spoke con- 
stl^ltly of Brian Uppingham, and was evidently looking 
forward to seeing a great deal of him in London. 

" You were right, my dear girl," he said, several times, 
''when you assured me that those two new friends of 
yours did not belong to the same planet. I hope to 
goodness' sake that, if we are destined to pass from one 
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planet into another, I shall not be obliged to inhabit Mr 
Theodore Sevan's planet" 

''But the historian is a dear fellow/' he added. "I 
should get to love him." 

At first Nora did not mind her father's nnappreciative 
allusions to Theodore Bevan, probably because she her- 
self was feeling the advantage of being away from his 
influence. But as the days wore on, she began to wish 
to see him, and once she even wrote the few first lines of 
a letter to him. She had an excuse for writing, for she 
had not acknowledged any of the books which he had 
sent to her. But she did not continue the letter; she 
tore it up impatiently, irritated that this man should 
haunt her vdth such persistence, and that she should not 
be able to put him from her mind. No, she could not 
free herself. In spite of her reluctance, she was always 
recalling their walks, their talks, their many disagree- 
ments. She was always remembering what he had said 
about her great responsibility towards him. With her 
mind's eye, she saw his frail and small person, which by 
reason of its frailty and joylessnees appealed to the 
tender pity within her. She felt that he was not easily 
understood by other people, and that, in consequence, 
he showed them his most un&vourable side. That was 
the only answer which she ever made to her father's 
criticism of him. 

** He needs to be understood," she said, '' and not evaiy 
one has the key." 

Boger shrugged his shoulders, and wondered whether 
Nora thought she had the key. He was half fearful that 
the centipede, as he privately called him, would put in 
an appearance sooner or later; but meanwhile there 
were no signs of him, and Boger Penhurst had never 
concerned himself too anxiously about the future. He 
was so engrossed in his musio— he was oxganist at one 
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of the Catholic churches — and his books, that Theodore 
Beyan slipped oat of his horizon. But he wrote one or 
two letters to Brian Uppingham, to whom he had taken 
a great liking, and sent him some fearfully diy books on 
the Fnnctions of the Brain and The Dual l^d, which 
were scarcely calcolated, so Nora said, to help on the 
poor historian's convalescenc& Nora wrote to him too, 
and sent him some lighter literature to counteract the 
Functions of the Brain. 

" I know father's little ways," she said in her letter. 
''When I was recovering from rheumatic fever, he 
proposed to read me Spencer's 'First Principles of 
Psychology,' and Browning's ' Sordello,' and the Second 
Part of ' Faust' So I feel I must save you from those 
books which I have been ordered to post to you. Go 
they must^ for &ther believes they are a cure for all 
physical and mental woes, but I am sending this other 
little package with them as an antidote." 

It was a Saturday morning when she posted the parcels 
to Brian Uppingham, and she was thinking of him as 
she made her way towards the British Museum. The 
thought brought happiness. 

''Ah," she said to herself, "how is it that I do not 
feel free to love that dear fellow ? All my heart would 
go out to him if ^" 

And there her thoughts broke off. It was always 
so. She was full of the memoiy of him that morning, 
and as chance would have it, her Danish professor 
began talking of his book, which had recently been 
translated in Danish, and of which he had just received 
a copy from a friend in Copenhagen. She was delighted 
to be able to tell him something about the author, and 
as she spoke, she found herself growing gladder at hearty 
when she suddenly saw a little figure coming out of the 
reading-room, which she had only recently left, coming 
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deliberately towards her, and looking neither to the 
light nor the left. Nora's heart sank. It was Theodore 
Sevan. Professor Erimodt, who was a great, wild- 
looking creature, gazed with some cariosity at the 
new-comer, and then stood apart, awaiting Nora's 
pleasure, for it was about the hour of lunch. 

''GkxKl morning," Theodore Sevan said, vdth quiet 
assurance. ''Instinct told me that I should find you 
here. It is now lunch time. Shall we go over the 
way to the comer shop?" 

''I generally lunch here with Professor Frimodt," 
Nora said, annoyed at being taken possession of in this 
manner, and yet unable to show all the vexation she 
really felb Then turning to her Danish friend, she 
introduced him to Theodore Sevan, who gave him a 
slight acknowledgment, such as an old-established 
acquaintance might concede to a new one, for the 
existence of whom he does not see any special reason. 
Nora herself was amused as well as irritated, for she 
had known Professor Frimodt for at least twelve years, 
and it seemed too absurd to see him set on one side 
by this little upstart from the unknown. She felt 
very much inclined to administer a good snubbing 
to him, and leave him to his own devices. Sut she 
did not attempt it, although she wondered at herself 
for her want of moral courage: either she could not 
do it, or else she knew by instinct that Theodore Sevan 
would not accept dismissal Perhaps it was a little of 
both feelings which kept her natural spirit in check. 

"We can all three lunch together here," Theodore 
Sevan suggested, and the Danish professor assented 
vdth a fair show of politeness, but felt that the lunch, 
and the chat about Scandinavian literature, was spoilt 
for that day. 

"You were going to tell me about that new young 
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poet whom jou have discovered," Nora said to him 
when they were all seated, and were served with their 
coffee and rolls. 

"Ah yes, to be sore/' he said, "and a real poet too, 
not a weakling, but a true Viking. You will be de- 
lighted vdth him. See here — some fine stanzas on 
Liberty." 

As he spoke, he drew some papers from his letter- 
case, and then put them back again. 

" Some other time/' he said, shaking his bushy head, 
"some other time, my dear young lady, when I am 
overflowing with enthusiasm, and can be sure of giving 
you a good dose of it. Have you yet room in what 
your father calls the golden goblet of the wine of life ? 
Ah, I often think of thab It is so true that enthusiasm 
is the very wine of life." 

He relapsed into silence after this remark, drank his 
coffee in the dreariest fashion, and finally, making some 
excuse, slipped away, leaving Theodore Sevan in pos- 
session of the field. Nora knew that the presence 
of the stranger had chilled her Dane. She reflected 
that if he was going to have this freezing effect on 
all her friends, the less she saw of him the better. 
She rose to go, and told Sevan that she wished to 
spend an hour or so in the New Gkdlery, and she would 
therefore take leave of him. 

" My afternoon is free/' he said, simply. " I should 
like to spend it with you." 

She could not refuse him, for at that moment he 
seemed to be like a child pleading. 

So they went tc^ther to the Gallery, and by degrees 
he overcame her unwillingness of manner, of which he 
had been conscious. He could be a charming com- 
panion when he chose, and on this occasion he was 
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at his best, and talked delightfully abont pictures 
and painters. When they were coming out of the 
Gallery, Nora met one of her friends, who detained 
her in the hall. Nora held out her hand to Theo- 
dore Sevan, and expected that he would now leave 
her. 

" I am in no hurry/' he said, smiling. " I will wait 
for you." 

"Qood gracious I" she thought to herself. "Doesn't 
he ever intend to go?" 

When she had finished talking with her friend, she 
looked up and saw him still waiting. Either he did 
not, or would not, know that she really was wishing 
to go on her own way. She felt she must take 
the matter in her hands and dismiss him. She 
was not accustomed to be guarded in this persistent 
fashion. 

''Good-bye, Mr Sevan," she said, a little brusquely. 
''I shall see you some other time, I daresay." 

" I am going in your direction," he said. 

"I think I must ask you to excuse me fof running 
off alone," she said. " I am so very tired." 

He drew himself up, and stiffened into something 
like dignity. 

*"! understand," he said, gently. "I fear I have 
intruded on you too long. The gods have with- 
holden many things from me, and amongst them tact 
Ah, well, do not, I beg you, have that against me. 
Let my excuse be that I have been hungering for 
the sight of you. Here is your omnibus. Good 
night" 

All the way home Nora reproached herself for her 
ungraciousness to him ; for he seemed to have the power 
of always putting people in the wrong with themselves. 
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She quite forgot that he had frustrated her afternoon^ 
and annoyed her; she only remembered that she had 
dismissed him somewhat unkindly, and wounded his feel- 
ings. His words echoed in her ears : 

"Let my excuse be that I have been hungering for 
the sight of you." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE HISTORIAN AGAIN. 



Nora told her father that she had seen Theodore Bevan 
in town, but she did not add that she had been obliged 
to dismiss him. 

'' Well, and did you find him as charming as ever ? " 
her father said, ironically. 

"Father, I have never found him charming," Nora 
answered. " But I do think he has some kind of power 
which is irresistibla" 

''It is not safe to admit to ourselves that any kind of 
influence is irresistible, unless we can be quite sure that 
it is of a beautiful and healthy nature," said her father ; 
"and even then we have the right to guard our in- 
dependence of spirit and our best individuality. We 
certainly ought not to allow ourselves to be swallowed 
up by other people's badness — nor their goodness 
either." 

''But what is the history of life, except a record of 
irresistible influences either in the one direction or the 
other ? " Nora said. 

" Quite so," he answered ; " but that is no reason why 
we should go on adding pages to the unlovely chapters 
of the record." 

He paused for a moment, and lit another cigar. 

" I don't know what you feel about this Mr Bevan,** he 

L 
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said, "because you have not confided in me — and of 
course there was no reason why you should. But if 
you are being attracted to him unwillingly, and with 
any uneasy misgivings, and yet in the full belief that 
you cannot help yourself, my Nora, then I do urge you 
strongly to pull yourself up in time. It can be done, 
and certainly by you. It is only a question of being 
willing to make the effort." 

" You must not take too seriously what I've just said 
in passing," Nora answered, laying her hand on his aruL 

" I don't pretend to know what kind of influence a man 
like Sevan would have on another person," her father 
continued, "but on me he would have little or no 
effect But that is no reason why he should not exer- 
cise a tremendous power over some one of a different 
temperament from myself. The qualities in him which 
are unpleasing to me, may just be those very character- 
istics which attract some one else to him. There is no 
accounting for these mysterious and subtle differences 
in character, and influence over character. We certainly 
do not help any one by trying to laugh them away, 
and pretending that because we ourselves are not in- 
fluenced by such and such a person, therefore no one 
else need be. We all. know very little of each other — 
even those of us who are most intimate together, — and 
we can be but poor judges of the forces which are 
likely to attract and hold other people. We can only 
look on and wonder, and desire to help. Buc we can 
only help provided that we are. not clumsy. And most 
of us are clumsy — including your father." 

He smiled at her as he spoke, and added quaintly : 

''But then I was never intended to be a father. It 
is an occupation for which I had no natural genius." 

^ You have acquired a beautiful talent for it as you 
went along," Nora said, affectionately. 
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" I have loved yoa a great deal, believed in you, and 
have allowed you to do very much as you pleased/' 
he answered, stroking her hair, ''partly because I 
believed in you so thoroughly, and partly because I 
have been lazy." 

He was silent for a few minutes, and then said : 

" Tou know I hate preaching, and it is rather late in 
the day for me to get up into the pulpit and hold forth 
about wisdom and discretion and all the other virtues 
to which I myself have never been able to attain. But 
I do say to you : ' Take care of your mind, and don't let 
it be overshadowed by any one — man or woman.' " 

Nora dreamed of Theodore Sevan that night She 
dreamed that they were strolling together through a 
dense forest, when suddenly she came upon a narrow 
trail leading to a more open space. She could see 
the sky between the branches of the trees. Her heart 
leapt within her. There was light, and freedom, and 
expanse. She bounded o£f, treading the fallen leaves 
crisply beneath her feet» and singing for very joy 
as she went. But all at once, the forest thickened, 
and she could see no sky between the clustering 
boughs: the narrow track came abruptly to an end, 
and she found herself on the former path again 
face to face with her companion. " Ah ! " he said, " I 
waited for you. I knew you would come out here." 
Then they strolled on hour after hour, without inter- 
ruption, until they chanced upon another side track, 
and Nora hastened on to it, and tried to make her 
way towards the stream. She longed to see the water, 
and taste of it, and feel it on her hands and feverish 
face. But as she struggled on, having just caught one 
glimpse of a silver thread in the distance, the great 
trees sprang up in dense array and encompassed her 
on all sides; and when at last she laboured through 
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thenif she came out on to the main path, where her 
companion was standing with a carious smile around 
his thin lips. 

^ All the paths lead back to me/' he said, quietly. " It 
avails nothing for 70U to strike out for yourself. We 
have to journey on together, you and I, whether you like 
it or not" 

'' No i I can go back/' she said, passionately. '' I can 
retrace my steps." 

He laughed, and pointed to the forest in the rear, 
which seemed to have become impenetrable, like a great 
solid wall barring the way — and Nora awoke. 

She could not forget her dream ; it had disturbed her. 

But in the morning, after her father had gone off to 
his church-duties, her thoughts were diverted from evil 
forebodings by the arrival of Mrs EUerton, the friend who 
had introduced her to Nurse Isabel. She was an old 
school-friend of Nora's, and was the unfortunate owner 
of a hypochondriacal husband, who caused her a great 
deal of trouble. 

" He never enjoys anything," Mrs EUerton answered, in 
reply to Nora's inquiries about Mr EUerton. ''He is 
fearful the whole time lest what he is doing at that par- 
ticular moment may make him feel iU the next moment 
The only thing that he does enjoy is a consultation with 
a new specialist, or the arrival of a new patent medicine. 
That was the only thing he enjoyed at Milan, and I took 
advantage of his content to spend the whole day in the 
cathedral I can generaUy reckon now on having one 
gala-day in a new place ; as it is not often that he omits 
to see the leading physician and the most expensive 
English chemist Sometimes he honours the dentist^ 
tool" 

She looked at Nora, and laughed a little bitterly. 

" Don't we make curious hashes of our lives ? " she 
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said. "I always vowed that if I married it should 
be a man who would be a companion after my own 
hearty and that we would discuss and write and read 
together. As it is now, the only reading we ever do 
together is the directions on the bottlee of the new 
patent medicines : ' so many teaspoons for a child, and 
so many teaspoons for an adult' For a soul that 
aspired to Dante and Shakespeare, and Herbert Spencer 
and Plato, the fall is rather a serious one. 

M < And all the king's hones, and all the king's men. 
Could not put Humpty Bumpty up again.'" 

The tears came into her eyes, but she brushed them 
away indignantly with her little lace-handkerchief, and 
then whisked it into Nora's face. 

"Don't you get yourself into a muddle, my dear," she 
said, aGTectionately, " either a married muddle or an un- 
married muddla You've managed wonderfully so far. I 
suppose it is because you have always been accustomed 
to the companionship of men ; and that must help one to 
keep one's judgment Still, one never knows, and per- 
haps even you may come to grief, Nora. Most women 
do, some way or odier." 

"Perhaps my turn will come," said Nora, laughing^ 
"and then I shall fulfil our common destiny." 

•*Well," her friend answered, "I will help you out 
if I am anywhere near you at the time. As you know, 
Tom still goes on whirling me from one end of the 
world to the other. He is in excellent health, but 
always haunted by the belief that he is a dying man. 
Poor old fellow: he dies several deaths every week. 
Certainly Jie carries out (Goethe's injunction: 'Sterb' 
nnd werde.' " 

"It has seemed such a pity, Bessie," Nora said. 
^ You both might have had such a delightful life with 
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all your money and leisure, and you were meant for it 
I 60 grudge you this constant attendance on a man who 
has nothing whatever the matter with him; and you 
yourself look tired out. Can't he see that?" 

Bessie EUerton shrugged her shoulders. 

** I begin to think, my dear/' she said, " that we all 
probably get the kind of life for which we were meant 
If we had been meant for something else, we should 
have managed to attain to it Tou don't believe that ? 
Nor do I really ! But it sounds comforting and philo- 
sophical, and if repeated a sufficient number of times, it 
carries persuasion. As for me looking tired, why, you 
yourself do not seem much better for your holiday." 

" I think I have undertaken rather too much work," 
Nora said. " It is overtaxing me a little — nothing to 
speak of, though, for I am so strong." 

"Don't become fashionable and have a breakdown," 
her friend said. " And now before I go, tell me about 
your holiday and Nurse Isabel and Mr Uppingham. I 
want to hear all about him. Did you lose your heart to 
him ? You wrote very enthusiastically of him." 

" I don't know whether I have lost my heart to him," 
Nora said, half -dreamily. " I should be very glad if I had. 
I have never in my life liked any one so much. But . • ." 

She was going to say, "But I am not free." She 
stopped herself. 

" But I suppose if I had lost my heart to him," she 
said, with sudden brightness, " I should not be in any 
doubt about the matter." 

" No, probably not," Mrs EUerton answered, laughing. 
" It is generally afterwards that the doubt comes. What 
about the other man — I forget his name ? " 

"He is a very curious man," Nora said. "I cannot 
shako him off. I am always thinking of him against my 
will" 
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"Ah, that's bad, unless you love him — and then it 
would not be against jour will/' Mrs Ellerton said, and 
her mind reverted to Madge Carson, and she was just 
going to speak of her, when Mr Ellerton arrived, and 
carried his wife ofif in a whirlwind of hurry. After they 
had gone, Nora stood looking out of the window and 
thinking of her genial little school-friend. The words 
echoed in Nora's ears : 

" Perhaps you too will come to grief. Most women do, 
some way or other.'* And her own answer was wafted 
back to her: — 

" Then I shall fulfil our common destiny." 
. And the next minute she thought of her dream, and 
shuddered. " Oh, this is ridiculous," she said, giving 
herself a mental shake. ''As if one were not a free 
agent, and could not retain one's independence of spirit 
— and in these days, too, when there is no mental court of 
Inquisition. I begin to think that I am passing through 
a phase of morbidness. I must brace myself up. It is 
not as though there were no one to help me. There is 
father. And there is — ^yes, there is Brian Uppingham, 
who has made me feel that he loves me, and whom I 
never see without a thrill of joy and hope and absolute 
beliel Why should I not go forth to meet him ? There 
is not any barrier. It is only my morbid imaginatioa 
Like many other people, I am afraid to touch happi- 
ness — I, who have so laughed at half-heartedness and 
weak-minded hesitancy and inaneness I And now I am 
afraid myseli Or is there a barrier? Surely I can 
break through it if I choose. . . ." 

A hansom cab drove slowly up to the door, and a great 
wave of pleasure encircled Nora. 

"It is Mr Uppingham himself," she said, and all 
gloom fled from her. 

She opened the door to him, and laughed with pleas- 
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ure and amusement to see him laden with sundry parcels 
of a distinctly countrified calibre. 

" A sack of vegetables, a pot of walnut pickle, some 
butter, and some cakes/' he said, gravely. **1 think 
that is alL No, I've forgotten the bottle of dandelion 
wine, of which I wish you joy, and a few dead trailing 
branches which Mrs Mary Shaw insisted sternly on my 
bringing to you without fail. And Beuben has sent 
you a bottle of medicine labelled 'Far the skivers* — some- 
thing very special, I believe ; and great-uncle sent you 
his blessing, and wished you to know that he had 
finished all his shag!" 

" How well you look," Nora said, glancing at him in 
surprise He seemed quite a different person from the 
delicate invalid whom she had left only a few weeks 
ago. 

'" I have been getting stronger by leaps and bounds,'' 
he said, as they sat together on the sofa. " I only came 
up from Graystoke yesterday. It was very lonely after 
you had gone. But I was determined to stay on and try 
in every way to recover some kind of health and strength 
for my work. The village people have amused me end- 
lessly, and Mrs Mary Shaw has been most kind to me. 
My striking resemblance to that artist who never paid 
his bills, evidently quite endeared me to her." 

He chatted on, telling her all the news about the 
King's Head and the Punchbowl and the ancestors, and 
giving her all the kindly messages with which he had 
been charged from many sides. He was so happy to be 
with her once more, and showed his gladness without 
any attempt at concealment. It shone out with a great 
warmth and golden light. He had not weakened his 
power of loving by frittering it away ; he had it, there- 
fore, unimpaired in strength and purity, with a freshness 
ll^ch lent it all the greater charm, because it was the 
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freshness of a wise and pure heart He did not use 
words of love to Nora, but the quiet way in which he 
gave evidence of how much he needed her, and of how 
much she had ahtady become to him in his daily life, 
was more convincing than any eloquence of protestation. 
Nora saw it and recognised it, and a thrill went through 
her. 

" I have a great deal to tell you about the progress of 
the book," he said. ** I have all sorts of new ideas for it 
But first I want to show you something. I know it will 
interest you. It is my poor little Thyra's certificate for 
the London Matriculation. It came after her death, but 
even then I was proud of it'' 

Nora took the paper in her hands and looked at the 
name inscribed on it: Thyra Uppingham. 

" You see she was only eighteen," he continued, 
pointing to the age recorded there. "That is very 
young to dia" 

"It seems a wanton waste to be called away at 
eighteen," Nora said. 

''Yes," he answered, as he half caressed the docu- 
ment, " that is what I have said in the bitterness of my 
heart — such a wanton waste. And that is what I felt 
when I lost my friend — ^a noble fellow too, not a man 
whom the world could lightly spare. I suppose we all 
say that, when we lose those whom we have loved, and 
in whom we have believed with all our hearts. We 
know we are poorer, and we are convinced that the world 
is poorer too. And if our love is strong enough — ^and it 
generally is — we say it of the worthless ones as well. 
For whatever they may really be, they are not worthless 
to us, and we cannot conceive of them being worthless 
to other people. We go on believing to the very last in 
their possibilities, and when the end has come, it is in 
the remembrance of their possibilities that we take whg( 
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pride we maj, saying always with unfaltering faith that 
the world is the poorer for having lost them. But when 
there is no question in our own hearts or in the hearts 
of others about the worth of our dear dead ones — when 
they showed sure signs of what they were going to do 
and be, to make us prouder and the world richer — ^is 
there any comfort that we can take over the wanton 
waste of beautiful material? I don't know of any, 
except our own tender thankfulness that they belonged 
to us, that they were our very own. That is some com- 
fort, a poor one, but human enough, and therefore not 
ignoble." 

" Only it does not really suffice," Nora said. 

" Oh no, it does not suffice, of course," he said, '' but 
there seems to be no choice between absolute starvation 
and feeding on fancy - bread, which just stays off the 
sinking, but does not still the real hunger pangs of 
yearning. Nothing can still that for us : not the finest 
doctrine or dogma, though we may saturate ourselves 
through and through with its meaning and promises, and 
almost persuade ourselves that we are comforted." 

He folded up the certificate, and turned to her with 
a smile. 

** And yet such strange creatures of impulse and irre- 
sponsibility are we," he said, " that even Uiose of us who 
pride ourselves on having left the low-lying plains of 
tradition and religious romance and fable, find our way 
back to the old haunts which we had vowed never to 
revisit We wander gladly over the fields and through 
the sheltered lanes, picking sweet-scented things from 
the hedges. We cannot help ourselves: we are driven 
there again and again by some force which may be 
simply the resultant of all the influences at work during 
the centuries gone by, or else our own souFs innate ne- 
oissity, something altogether independent of time and 
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creed and imitation. So I find myself re-fashioning my 
little Thyra, watching her career in her new world, and 
still expecting her to make her mark in her chosen 
work, with freer conditions, keener gifts, and strength- 
ened abilities, and wider scope. She will be a good 
doctor yet, I think, and will discover some rare remedy 
for which her name will be beloved through all the 
ages. You see I am ambitious for her even now: I 
can't help myself — and I cannot help telling you." 

" I am so very glad that you care to tell me," Nora 
said, warmly. 

The ring of truth in her voice was like music to him. 
It called him out of the realms of regret and sadness 
into a fairyland of light and love and hope. He had 
passed on, as we all of necessity must. He looked at 
her admiringly, and felt a sudden access of happiness 
in her presence, and an access of certainty too, that 
sooner or later he might claim her as his own. 

"Ah," he said, " do you remember me telling you that 
I had nothing to live for ? The words were scarcely out 
of my mouth before I knew that the something had 
come." 

She turned away from him, and an anxious look passed 
over her face, as though of an inward strife. Brian had 
seen that shadow befora He was soon to know, only 
too well, what it meant 

They sat together after that, talking not of Death and 
the pathos of our strained efforts to comfort ourselves in 
some irreparable loss, but of active life, bounding am- 
bition, restless endeavour, Little Englanders, Big £ng- 
landers, and finally the standing of women in the new 
spheres, and the question of a biir wage in return for her 
services. Nora was very keen on that subject, and 
expressed great indignation that women should still be 
paid less in England, at least, for precisely the same 
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kind of work done hj men at a considerably higher rate 
' of remuneration. 

She said : 

" That question of a lower wage for a woman, based on 
the sole reason of her being a woman, and not necessarily 
of her being an inferior worker, always stirs me up a good 
deal, probably because it comes home to me with peculiar 
directness. As a teacher, for instance, certificatedi and 
with every right, so far as academic cacJiet goes, to be 
paid as well as a man who has taken a poorer degree 
and has less teaching ability than myself, I never- 
theless cannot ever expect to attain to his salary, given 
the same conditions, of course. And moreover, the 
idea is so burnt into all our brains, male and female 
too, that we can get very little help from our own sex. 
It is not so long ago that one of our most advanced 
women — a well-known speaker on social subjects — ap- 
plied to me to give her Latin lessons at starvation price, 
and wished to bring a friend to share the instruction 
with her. I think she offered two shillings the hour. 
I told her that the fee was too small, and that it was not 
usual to teach two people for the price of one. She said 
that she was sorry for her mistake, but she understood 
that lady professors charged less than men." 

" Well," Brian said, '' it is just another illustration of 
what we spoke of before, that women have not cared 
enough to help themselves or each other. It is always 
astonishing to me how little they have cared. A few, 
of course, have cared tremendously; but the masses have 
remained indifferent, and would Continue so now, if it 
were not for the rousing of the plucky ones." 

" I don't admit that/' Nora said. " I think it is only 
that we are still hampered by custom and prejudice. I 
do not believe for one moment that women are indiffer- 
ent, or unwilling to help each other. But we have to 
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learn. We need our apprenticeship, like all workmen 
who are going to be worth anything." 

'Well/' Brian answered, "70U know I am as much 
a woman's advocate as you are, but I honestly believe 
that the greater number of your sex are still quite indif- 
ferent. Take this very question of payment, to which 
yon have referred. No one can drive a harder bargain 
with a woman than a woman, especially the highly 
moral and sanctimonious woman. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that it is a woman who suggests post- 
office and other Government economies!" 

^You should write a brochure about these subjects," 
Nora said. 

" You are making fun of me," he said, reproachfully. 

** No indeed, I am not^" she answered. *' After all, no 
one can help women so much as men — ^if they choose. 
And even in these modem times, it is a rare thing to 
find a man who is generous and just enough to give to 
women the full benefit and help of his man's way of looking 
at thingSi As a rule, men are content to use women, and 
then laugh at their limitations and mistakes, and then 
say, " There, I told you so^thus far and no farther," 

"You should write the brochure yourself," he said; 
but she shook her head, and they passed on to the sub- 
ject of his own book. 

" I have been going straight ahead with it," he said, 
" pretending to believe in myself, and sometimes almost 
succeeding. I have had no relapses into depression. I 
must write and tell Nurse Isabel that She is away on 
the Continent with her famous nerve-specialist, with 
whom she appears to be having a duller time than she 
had with me." 

** I have a real affection for Nurse Isabel," Nora said. 
"I so often think of her quaint sayings. I hope she will 
soon be home again." 
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"I have every reason to be -thankful to her/' Brian 
' saicL " I would do anything for Nurse Isabel. She 
brought you into my life. And . . ." 

" Ah, it's the historian ! " said a cheery voice of wel- 
come, and Boger Penhurst came into the room. " Greet- 
ing to you and good luck ! Let's have dinner at once, 
Nora, my girl, and well drink a quart of champagne, and 
pretend that we are old friends. That is the way, Mr 
Uppingham, to begin a friendship ¥dth a visitor who is 
as welcome as yourself I ** 
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CHAPTER III. 



OUT OF HARMONY. 



But in spite of the pleasure which Nora felt in being 
with Brian Uppingham, she idid not lose the sensation 
of uneasiness about Theodore Sevan, whom she had dis- 
missed so summarily ; and as the days went by and she 
had no news of him, she began to be quite restless and 
distracted. She could not reason herself out of this state 
of mind, although she made several valiant attempts. 
At last, one evening, when she was sitting alone pre- 
paring a lesson on Prometheus Yinctus, the bell rang, 
and Nora looked up from her books. Her father had 
gone to a lecture on *' Human Origins," and she had not 
felt inclined to accompany him. He seemed to have an 
inexhaustible fund of brain-strength, and could apply his 
mind to anything he wished, and at any moment. Nora 
could not keep pace with him^ and lately she had been 
feeling listless. So she' stopped at home, and did her 
work in a half-hearted sort of way, until the bell rang, 
and Theodore Bevan came into the cosy sitting-room. 

"Grood evening," he said, smiling gravely. "I am 
lucky to find you in." 

" Gk)od evening," Nora said, curiously relieved that he 
had come, and yet astonished too, for she had never 
asked him to visit her. There were signs of both feelings 
in her greeting to him, but the first predominated. 
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" I should have come before/' he continued, ^ but that 
I have been prevented by pressure of work in the first 
instance, and then by the suilide of a friend." 

'' The suicide of a friend I " Noi^ said, shocked. 

" Yes," he answered, as he sank down in the easy-chair. 
" With a shadow like that upon one, one may well feel 
that life is a hideous affair. I have never been in love 
with life, as you know, and this evening, feeling more 
than ever out of conceit with it, my steps led naturally 
to you for exhortation and healthy reprimand." 

" Tell me about it," Nora said, kindly, and her heart 
went out to him in his trouble. He looked frail and 
suffering, and wore an ashen look, peculiar to those 
stricken by a shocking tragedy. 

''There is nothing much to tell," he said, quietly. 
"He was a successful man, a solicitor, in good health, 
and with no reason for courting death, but he killed 
himself deliberately about an hour before I and another 
friend had an appointment with him in his rooms. 
We found him there. I shall miss him greatly, t talk 
at random sometimes about the vanity of love and 
friendship; but words can be tossed so easily off the 
lips, whilst feelings remain deep down in the heart I 
was very much attached to him, and shall find it difficult 
to face the loneliness which would seem to be my peculiar 
portion. Looking through my journal, a record of my 
own thoughts, intended for no eyes but mine, I find no 
single word set down that could be distorted into a harsh 
criticism of him, much less an unsympathetic one, and 
still less an expression of distrust And that is saying a 
good deal — even of a friend." 

Nothing could have been kinder than the gentle way 
in which she took care of him. She was touched that he 
should have cared to come to her in his trouble, and 
grieved to see him looking so forlorn and shaken. She 
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fdt glad that he had found his way to her home, and was 
sitting in the cosy living-room, amongst the books and 
mnsical instruments and pictures of poets and musicians. 
He glanced around, and appeared to take comfort from 
his surrounding& He warmed his hands by the fireside, 
shook his head when Nora suggested supper ; but at last, 
persuaded by her, drank of the tea which she prepared, 
and even managed to eat a little food. The strained ex- 
pression on his face relaxed somewhat, a sure sign that 
greater ease of mind and spirit was stealing over him. 
There was no mistaking the genuineness of lus trouble, 
and of his gratitude to Nora for her sympathy. He sat 
there, pathetic in his trustfulness, like some sick child 
who knows that he is being well looked after. So the 
evening passed, Nora trying to divert his thoughts, and 
he listening and joining in at times, and speaking more 
frankly about himself than he had ever done before, and 
showing a simple and even lovable side of his natura 
At last Mr Penhurst came home, brimming over with 
excitement about ^ Human Origins." When he saw Theo- 
dore Sevan installed in an easy-chair by the fireside, he 
stood still for a moment and turned to Nora, as though 
for an explanation. But he was too genuinely kind to 
make her or any one uncomfortable ; and so, with suffi- 
cient politeness, he said good evening to the unwelcome 
visitor, talked about the lecture, and wondered inwardly 
when on earth the little confounded centipede intended 
to take himself off. It was nearly twelve o'clock when 
Sevan rose to go, and even then it seemed an effort to 
him to leave Nora's home and presence. 

" You have been very good to me," he said, looking 
straight at her. " I came here quite broken. You have 
restored me." 

Mr Penhurst saw him to the door, gave him a gracious 
enough " good night " and an inward kick, and returned 

M 
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to the room, where he found Kora leaning against the 
mantelpiece. 

" Nora," he said, roughly, "mow I understand why you 
did not care to come to the lecture. You expected this 
fellow, and stayed at home for him." 

Nora flushed crimson mth anger at the injustice of the 
accusation. 

'' I did not expect him at all/' she said, warmly. " I 
simply did not wish to go to that lecture. One cannot 
always feel inclined for ' Human Origins.' And as for 
hiding anything from you, have we ever been on those 
terms? You know perfectly well that I should have 
told you." 

'' I don't know anything of the sort now," he said, his 
anger rising. " You are so changed." 

" You've no right to say that," Nora answered, angrily. 
" Mr Sevan came here of his own accord, or else I should 
have told you beforehand. I'm not a kitchen-maid, that 
I desire to do things surreptitiously. He came here 
uninvited, and I am very glad he did come. He is in 
great trouble about the suicide of his friend, and I am 
happy to have been able to comfort him." 

"A pity it is not his own suicide," Roger Penhurst 
flung out "I should be delighted to hear of that" 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, father," Nora 
said, hotly. " The man has done you no harm." 

^'* Oh," said Eoger Penhurst, now quite out of temper, 
" don't you take up that tone of .superiority with me, for 
I'm damned if I'll stand it I tell you that man is de- 
testable to me, and if you are going to have him here, 
you must choose between me and him. I shall not 
trouble myself to speak of this again, and you must just 
please yourself. I don't care." 

He snatched up his book and slippers, and went quickly 
out of the room and up-stairs into his study. Nora heard 
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him bang his door. Then all was stilL Ten minutes 
afterwards, her father's door was opened, and she heard 
the sound of his footstep* on the stairs. She did not 
move an inch ; her heart did not give one bound, as on 
other occasions when she and he had had some quarrel, 
and were only too grateful to hasten back to the old 
tenderness. 

He came into the room, but she did not come forward 
to meet him. 

" Nora, my girl," he said, " I can't rest without saying 
that I am very sorry for having been so crusty. Of 
course I believe that you did not ask him here — of 
course I believe your word. Why, there never has been 
any back-handedness between us. It was just my temper, 
nothing more. I don't know why I should dislike that 
man. I'll try all over again. I'll " 

He stopped suddenly, for Nora's silence and cold un- 
responsiveness of manner chilled him. 

" Well, good night, dear," he said, sadly, and she let 
him go without a word. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WORDS OF WARNING. 



One day in the middle of January, Nora went down 
to the Eagle Club, where she had arranged to meet some 
of her friends. They thought that she looked a little 
out of health, and that she seemed listless. She was, 
in fact, torn to pieces by her conflicting feelings about 
the two men who had come almost simultaneously into 
her life. They both visited her, but they had never 
yet met at her house. Her father continued to dislike 
Mr Sevan, and to resent his presence, and to be more 
and more drawn towards the historian. Nora did not 
wonder at that, and wished that her own mind was 
not so full of strife. Engrossed with these thoughts, 
which seldom left her, she sat almost silent in a remote 
corner of the room, and only woke up to some degree 
of brightness, when the President came up to her and 
bfgan to tell her about her travels in the Far West 
Nora said that she had always had the desire to go 
out to some distant land, and for the sake of the experi- 
ence live in some unsettled part of the country, away 
from the trammels of culture and civilisation. 

Mrs Carew smiled. 

"I had three years of that kind of life in Texas,** 
she said. '' And when at last my husband and I were 
able to break loose from the trammels of a cattle-ranch. 
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we gladly came home to culture and civilisation. You 
would do the same too. For a permanency, it must 
be death to any one who has known another kind of 
existence, but for a time I think it is invaluable. I 
returned to England with a better understanding of all 
that the old country has to offer; and my powers of 
appreciation have grown stronger ever since. If you 
are needing a thorough change and rest, go there. 
There is a great attraction about the life. It gives you 
a sense of expanse and freedom which you never quitft 
lose. It makes everything in Nature, Art, Letters, and 
life stronger and broader for you." 

She was then called away from Nora, much to the 
latter's disappointment. She had an intense admiration 
for the President, harbouring for her that peculiar kind 
of reverent affection which can only be given by a 
woman to a woman, and is a lovely thing — "a joy for 
ever." 

She was still thinking of her when another friend. 
Miss Sandhurst, brought a Miss Margaret Carson, who 
wanted to be introduced to her. 

Nora started at the name. She remembered that 
Nurse Isabel had mentioned it to her in connection 
with Theodore Sevan, and she was at once filled with 
an unaccountable irritation which she could scarcely 
conceal. But Madge Carson was too much in earnest 
to mind that * 

'' Miss Penhurst," she said, eagerly, " I want so very 
much to speak with you. I have something which I 
must say to you. I will come to your house if you 
will allow me, or else I should be glad if you would 
come to my rooms, which are within a stone's throw 
of the British Museum." 

Nora had drawn herself up somewhat coldly. 

** I have not said whether or not I care to hear what 
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you are so desirous of telling me, Miss Carson/' she 
answered. ''You should at least saj why you wish 
to see me so particularly." 

" I want to speak to you about Mr Theodore Sevan/' 
Madge Carson said. 

" I do not think I care to hear/' Nora replied. " You 
are quite a stranger to me, and I do not see how 
any concerns of yours can possibly interest me." 

Madge Carson flushed crimson : she was a proud little 
lady. 

"I am fully aware that I sacrifice my own dignity 
in asking you to grant me an interview against your 
own inclination, Miss Penhurst/' she said. " It is not 
agreeable to put oneself in the position of being snubbed, 
and I should not subject myself to the risk of such 
unpleasantness, but that I am constrained by my own 
strong feelings. So I still ask you to give me half an 
hour of your time for private talk." 

Nora looked at her, noticed the flush of annoyance 
on her face, and the quiet earnestness of her manner, 
and the keenness of her brown eyes. They were sad 
eyes too, and brave ones. 

"I am in your neighbourhood to-morrow afternoon. 
Miss Carson," she said, in a softened tone of voice, " and 
will be with you about four o'clock. I am sorry I was 
so ungracious." 

* The next afternoon, being Saturday, she worked in 
the reading-room of the British Museum, talked with 
her old Professor, but was interrupted by Theodore 
Sevan, whom she found waiting to take her to lunch. 
He was constantly in attendance on her now, both at 
home and in town. She was not quite sure whether 
she was not irritated by such close companionship, 
which did not leave -her free for her old habits 
and inclinations. Once or twice she thought of speak- 
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ing to him about it^ but her heart failed her when 
she came to the point To-daj, however, she made a 
determined effort for freedom, and knocked at Margaret 
Carson's rooms punctually at four o'clock. Miss Carson 
opened the door for her, and welcomed her with a grave 
smile. Nora glanced around at the bookbinding tools, 
the sewing-bench, and plough and press, the d&igns for 
book-covers hung about everywhere, and a littered table 
where a beautifully -bound book lay, fresh from the 
artist's hands. 

" Oh, Miss Carson," Nora said, enthusiastically, " what 
delightful work I May I touch this ? " 

Margaret Carson put the delicate volume in her hands, 
and stood by, proud as any true worker should be of 
true appreciation. 

"I am going to bind a copy of this book for Mrs 
Carew's birthday," she said, after a pause. ''Do you 
know it? I was looking at it again to-day, and a 
passage which I have marked there, struck me with 
redoubled force." 

"'We prate eloquently enough,*" she read aloud, "'of 
the advantage and advisability of frankness in our inter- 
course with other peopla We are never tired of point- 
ing out that true frankness, not necessarily associated 
¥dth boorishness, simplifies life to an astonishing extent 
But even those of us who have the courage to be frank 
with other people, are seldom plucky enough to be frank 
with ourselves. We do not care to call things by their 
proper names; and our own mistakes, failings, stubborn- 
nesses, rashnesses, and errors of judgment are christened 
with some such elegant term as " fortune's blows." If 
we are cowards, we just pretend to ourselves that we 
have shrinking dispositions. It sounds better/" 

She stopped, and put the book down. 

" It is so true," she said, turning to Nora. " All this 
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morning I have been a positive coward about this inter- 
view with you which I sought of my own faree will, and 
I have consoled myself by thinking of my 'shrinking 
disposition.' Then I happened to take up that book. 
The writer of it always helps me. I always think of 
him with a peculiar kind of personal gratitude. I read 
his booK during a time of great trouble, when I had 
lost all my bearings — and this is the subject about which 
I wanted to speak to you, Miss Penhurst" 

She was leaning against her work-table, fiddling with 
' one of her tools, and Nora was resting in the arm-chair, 
playing with her chain. Her stately presence and frig- 
idity of manner made the little bookbinder nervous, 
but she was determined not to shrink from the task 
which she had undertaken. 

"Miss Fenhurst/' she said, taking the plunge, after 
a moment's awkward silence, during which Nora did 
not help her, ''I have nothing to gain by speaking 
to you about Theodore Bevan. It is not that I wish 
to vent my spleen, or satisfy any absurd desire for 
revenge on a man who really spoilt four or five years 
of what ought to have been the brightest time of my 
life. All the bombastic part of my feelings has passed 
away, but a sincere conviction remains that it is my 
duty to warn others against him." 

« It is very disinterested of you, I am sure," Nora said, 
sarcastically. 

'' Yes, it is/' Margaret Carson said ; '* especially when 
i feel (hat it won't be of the slightest use. But I can't 
help that I only know that I would penetrate even 
into palaces to tell my story. And/' she added, a little 
quaintly, *' I don't suppose I should feel any less awkward 
there than here, for you do not help me out" « 

"I don't see how I can," Nora answered; but her 

^ce sounded kinder, and Margaret Carson took heart 
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and gathered herself together. There was nothing 
vidous nor exaggerated in her relation of the simple 
story which she told. She was singularly frank, blam- 
ing herself for her want of ordinary perception, and her 
stubbornness, and her flattered vanity. She said that 
Theodore Bevan came into her life at a time when she 
had just finished her college -career, and was pausing 
before taking up any definite active work, often a very 
difficult time for those who are not obliged by circum- 
stances to b^in earning money at once. She had all' 
her days free to do whatever she chose, and the result 
was that she felt too dull to do anything. Then Theo- 
dore Bevan and she became acquainted, and he was 
kind in lending her books and interesting her in the 
current literature of the day, of which she knew noth- 
ing. She said that at first she never really liked him, 
and that he always produced in ^er a feeling of distress 
and anxiety, and that she was always conscious that lus 
influence was not a healthy one. Certainly, from the 
moment she began to be a great deal with him, her 
way of looking at life changed ; her healthy happiness 
passed from her, her belief in people's single-hearted- 
ness weakened, and a mean-spirited, critical cynicism, 
at which she now laughed, took the place of her own 
natural delight in whatever was grand and great She 
tried to free herself from him, but he seemed to hold 
her as though in a vice, and as time went on, she made 
no more struggles to break loos^ from him : 8h% did 
not wish to break loose, for he chained her by a^ 
pealing silently to her sympathy and by flattering 
her vanity. He deplored his own bitterness of char- 
acter, but told her repeatedly that since he had learnt 
to know her, he took a gentler view of eveiy one and 
everything. 
" And I was fool enough to believe that I was influ- 
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encing him/' she said ''I remember some mysterious 
words of his which impressed me deeply : * Every time I 
leave you, the same words always rise to my lips, and when 
alone, I speak them aloud.* ** 

Nora started. She recognised those words. 

"I used, of course, to think he uttered some kind 
of bene^ction for my chastening influence,'^ Madge 
Carson continued; ''but I suppose what he really said 
was, 'little fool — I'm taming you well.'" 

She paused a moment, and seemed wrapt in her own 
thoughts. 

" That was what he cared for most in life," she went 
on — "to tame people, to take firm hold of their minds, 
analyse them, find out their weaknesses, distort their 
virtues, and leave their mental and moral individuality 
in ruins. He did not trouble himself about the physical 
That was not his bent But I have no hesitation in 
saying that a man like Theodore Bevan, who aims de- 
liberately at ruining a woman's mind, and corroding it 
with his poison, is a greater enemy to society than 
that notoriously bad fellow, Oerald Hamilton, who was 
turned out of our club a few weeks agoi One knows 
pretty well where one is drifting with a man of Hamil- 
ton's type, but one loses all one's bearings with the 
Theodore Bevans of the world, I know it has taken 
me three or four years to find them again — and hard 
years too." 

"i think that you exaggerate Mr Bevan's peculiari- 
ties," Nora said, "^ou probably did not read him 
aright He is certainly eccentric, and not every one 
would be likely to understand him." 

Madge Carson laughed. 

"Understand him I" she said. "And who woald be 
likely to understand him ? " 

" I do," answered Nora. 
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"Then I congratulate you/' Madge Carson replied, 
ironically. " I was not so lucky. I saw Theodore Bevan 
nearly every day for about two years, and never learnt 
to read him aright/' 

''That is not unusual/' said Nora. ''People have 
been known to live fifty years side by side, and to 
have died strangers to each other. It is only the few 
who understand." 

But Madge Carson did not heed her. 

She took up a lovely little old volume, looked at it 
half unconsciously, and held it in her hands. 

"In fact," she continued, more to herself than to 
Nora, "for the last year I saw no one else but him. 
He arranged that He weaned me away from all 
my old friends and my old pleasures, and brought dis- 
cord between me and my dear old aunt, who could not 
bear the sight of him. He made me behave shamefully 
to her. He and I together spoilt the peace and comfort 
of the last year of her life. I realised that when it was 
too late. I lost two or three of my best friends through 
him. Every one except me seemed to dislike and dis- 
trust him. And even I had my changing moods about 
him ; but whenever I doubted him the most, and wished 
to be free of him, and take a long breath of fresh air, 
and feel my nature as well as my lungs expand once 
more, he invariably arrived at the r^ht moment, as 
though by divination, and swept away all traces of any 
unfavourable feeling towards him. I always xyticed 
that about him. It was most remarkable." 

Nora looked up at the little figure standing befkre 
her. 

" I have noticed that too," she said, hastily. 

"Ah," said Madge Carson, with quiet triumph, "I 
am glad to hear it" 

Nora bit her lip. She was vexed with herself for 
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having said that much, and she betrayed it in her manner 
as she rose to go. She had not intended to show that 
she had been impressed with anything which Madge 
Carson had said ; and yet one or two o£ the remarks 
struck home. She now drew herself together and turned 
stifQy to Madje Carson. 

" I am sure you have meant to do a kind action in 
speaking so openly to me/' she said. " I am very sorry 
for your unfortunate experience, and I am much obliged 
to you for wishing to save me from a similar one. I shall, 
of course, tell Mr Sevan that I have seen you, for it is 
only fair that he should know that you have given me 
your personal impressions of him. I am quite sure you 
have drawn what you think to be a truthful picture of 
him. But, of course, everything depends on the point 
of view. I shall be seeing him to-morrow, or perhaps 
to-night. Shall I give any message from you? Have 
you anything you wish to say to him?" 

'' Tell him that I am glad he has found some one to 
understand him," Madge Carson said, spitefully. ''It 
must be such a comfort" 
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CHAPTER V. 

KT7BSE ISABKL TAKES AN OUTINO. 

NuBSB Isabel, who had been away on the Continent for 
several weeks, returned to town about the middle of 
March, and one day, punctually at the hour of two, she 
entered Burlington House and found Brian Uppingham 
waiting for her. He had written to suggest a meeting, 
saying that although, according to her verdict, he was 
not particularly interesting, yet, judged by the same 
infallible authority, he was probably one degree less dull 
than her present patient, and therefore an hour or two 
of his company might be beneficial to her well-known 
depression. 

'^ Goodness I" she said, when she saw him, ''you do 
look well I am so glad/' 

''I got better directly you left me" he answered 
*' My improvement was almost as miraculous as though 
I had taken a patent medicine and recovered from a life- 
long illness in about half a minute." 

Nurse Isabel laughed. 

"Well, you are grateful!" she said. "But at your 
worst, you were never as troublesome as my famous 
nerve-specialist. However, he will soon be out of my 
hands. I can imagine him sitting in his consulting- 
room, in the odour of medical sanctity, surrounded by 
his quiet-looking books and papers, and saying in an 
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irritatingly measured tone of voice to some overwrought 
visitor : * My dear sir, we have to learn to control our- 
selves — to use moderation in everything. If we stretch 
the string beyond its power of tension, it breaks.' He 
has not been talking in that well-balanced way lately, 
I can tell you, and he has given me a great deal of 
trouble about his food. Also, it has been a consider- 
able strain on me to behave like a saint the whole 
time, and not show any signs of impatience and 
boredom." 

" Yes, I expect it has," Brian said ; '' and it has told 
on you. And I suppose you have not been able to wear 
your tailor-made gown fastened at the back with twenty- 
four obstinate little buttons ? " 

" That is reserved for lay patients," Nurse Isabel said. 
" It would not be suitable for the faculty ! But don't let 
us talk about anything in connection with my beautiful 
profession. I'm out of conceit with it." 

" You never could have been in conceit with it," he 
answered. " You are about as well fitted for it as Aunt 
Bebeccah Benaldson at the King's Head." 

"You have an awful contempt for me," she said, 
laughing, half-heartedly. *^ 1 don't wonder. I have felt 
rather ridiculous to myself since you pointed out the fact 
to me." 

" Oh, don't say that," he replied. " I am a tease by 
nature, and you do invite it" 

"Yes, but the worst of it is that your remarks are 
nearly always appropriate," she answered. " I suppose 
you have what they call a keen perception, whatever 
that means. I was talking to my mother about you 
the other day when I went to see her, just before I 
undertook my present inspiring case, and she thinks 
you are hard on me. She doesn't think me ridiculous. 
But then she is prejudiced." 
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" And perhaps 70a have never nursed her/' suggested 
Brian. ''That makes a good deal of difference, you 
know I" 

Nurse Isabel was fond of pictures, and in her light 
way she quite enjoyed seeing this Exhibition of Old 
Masters. She went from room to room with untiring 
energy, and finally sank on to a sofa. 

There was a '' portrait of a lady *' immediately before 
them, and it bore a striking likeness to Nora Penhurst. 
Nurse Isabel and Brian noticed the resemblance at 
onca 

'' You have seen her, of course ? " Nurse Isabel asked. 

" Oh yes," he answered, " and I expect to see her this 
evening." 

"I hope she has got rid of that Mr Bevan," she 
said. 

'^I believe he has visited her several times since his 
return to town," Brian replied, with unconcern. 

" Then why don't you show some spirit and turn him 
off the premises ? " remarked Nurse Isabel. '' If. I were 
you, I would not have that horrid little creature sneak- 
ing about in my fairyland. It is your fairyland, 
isn't it ? " 

" Yes," he answered. " I like to think so. But that 
does not give me the right to choose Miss Fenhurst's 
acquaintances for her. I should not think much of a 
woman who would brook such interference from a 
stranger." 

"Oh, what a goose you are!" she answered, tapping* 
the sofa with her catalogue ''A woman likes being 
interfered with by the right man." 

" Yes, but one must first be sure that one is the right 
man," Brian replied. 

" And I suppose you will take a long time to find out,'' 
said Nurse Isabel, smiling. "You always were slow. 
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Well, it is not my business, of course, bat if you want 
any help in sending that little Bevan flying, do, I b^ of 
you, ask me. Nothing would give me greater pleasure. 
I can't bear the thought of him existing even on a desert 
by himself, and I certainly cannot bear the thought of 
him living anywhere within reach of any one whom I 
care for. I positively yearn to meet him again. Our 
last interview was such a success from my point of view. 
It has been quite a tonic to me during these last 
melancholy weeks which I have been devoting to my 
present patient. And that reminds me, that I must soon 
be getting back to him." 

So they left Burlington House, and took tea at a 
Hungarian restaurant They talked a great deal about 
Nora, and Brian said that he could not be thankful 
enough to Nurse Isabel for having asked her up to the 
Moat House. 

'* Oh, I must not take any credit for that," Nurse Isabel 
said, as she helped herself from a fresh instalment of 
dainty cakes. " I was tired of you, and wanted a good 
rest myself. You had been so terribly depressing that 
week, so overshadowed by the certainty that you were 
going to make a complete failure of your next book, that 
I really felt I could not put up with you any more. 
And I was delighted that Miss Penhurst thought it 
worth while to be bothered with you. How disappointed 
you will be if your new History -book does make a 
success. And what about the novel? That will be 
successful if you put me into it. I have always thought 
that I should make an excellent character for a novel — 
as the suffering, misunderstood heroine." 

"Or as the cheerful, patient saint 1" said Brian, 
smiling. "I am afraid, however, that I am quite 
unequal to the novel, but I am working very hard 
at the History - book. I have had no relapses into 
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miseries, and I feel in capital health and spirits. 
Miss Penhurst listens to all my outpoorings, and then 
I hasten home and work with all my heart and all 
my strength." 

"Well, it suits you, evidently," Nurse Isabel said; 
and then the clock struck half-past three, and she rose 
reluctantly, saying that she must be home in good time 
for the faculty. Brian suggested that, on their way, 
they should buy a pair of elegant shoes to add to the 
wonderful assortment of which he still had a vivid 
recollection. 

" A capital idea ! " Nurse Isabel said. ** Shoes always 
have an exhilarating effect on me ! " 

The shoes of course swallowed up an unconscionable 
time, but as the historian said, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to get the right thing, in order to compensate 
her for the mortification of being deprived temporarily 
of the use of the tailor-made gown with the twenty- 
four buttons, and in order to give the famous nerve- 
specialist a chance of enjoying a dose of her good spirits. 
After this important purchase, he hailed a hansom and 
took her to her destination. 

" Grood-bye," she said. " How good you have been to 
me. I have so enjoyed myself. I feel quite braced up 
for my saintlike duties." 

Then she added mischievously : 

"And how kind of you to spare the time from that 
wonderful History -book. Now do make haste to find 
out whether you are the right man; and don't foiget 
that I am at your service when the time comes for 
sending that little Sevan flying!" 

She rang the bell, and passed up-stairs to her room, 
with a smile on her face and a smile in her heart 
She had had many outings with her men friends, but 
they were not people of Brian Uppingham's type, and 

N 
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the tone of the excursions had been different from this 
afternoon's pleasure. She recognised that. 

" It makes one think better of oneself/' she thought, 
" when a man like that goes out of his way and gives 
up his time to be kind. Nora Penhurst will be an 
idiot if she refuses his love. I wish . . ." 

She paused in the midst of trying on her new shoes, 
and sat still for a moment, a sad wistful little look 
coming into her eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE NET TIGHTENS. 



Nora tried to forget her interview with Madge Carson, 
but the little bookbinder's words had an unpleasant 
waj of echoing in her ears. And one day, when she 
was out in town with Theodore Sevan, she felt impelled 
to speak to him. She was so nervous about it that 
her opening words were abrupt 

" I have been warned against you," she said, with a 
little nervous laugh. 

"Ah,*' he said, quietly, "I can quite believe that 
I am not generally liked." 

''A little lady called Madge Carson has warned me," 
continued Nora. "She appears to have a crusade 
against you." 

" Ah," he said, " I am not surprised to hear that" 

Then he continued : 

"Madge Carson misunderstood me. She was a 
charming girl, but with a limited comprehension. I 
never claimed to be any better than the average man. 
She chose to consider me an exceptionally superior speci- 
men of my elevated sex. But one day she found out 
her mistake, and having no sense of proportion, and 
no knowledge of moral geography, she at once rele- 
gated me to the bottom of the pit, where she probably 
desires to keep me. Perfectly legitimate from her 
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point of view. I have nothing against her, except her 
terrible ignorance of geography, and her lamentable 
lack of the sense of proportion. When I remembered 
these deficiencies, I became more reconciled to the loss 
of her friendship. But it took time. Still, I think I 
may say that my wounds are now healed. They were 
grievous ones." 

Nora was so amazed at the manner in which he 
turned the tables on Madge Carson, that she found 
no words at her command. 

''Also," continued Sevan, ''a man has a perfect 
right to lift himself out of the pit to which he may 
have been unwittingly relegated. I claim that right, 
and I have passed on my way. I don't blame that 
little lady, nor any one with a limited comprehension. 
But if it had been you, I should have blamed you 
bitterly." 

They walked on in silence, Nora was thinking that 
there was a great deal of justice in what he said ; and 
his last sentence took the effect on her that had been 
intended. 

"I thought it only fair to mention the matter to 
you," she said. " I listened to Miss Carson's story and 
complaints, and gathered that you had tried to influence 
her mind unhealthily, and separate her from her friends." 

" If she felt that," he said, " it was right for her to 
put me out of her life. The only wonder is that she 
hesitated so long. If I felt that you were influencing 
me badly, do you suppose I should pause for one 
moment before dismissing you from my life? And 
take your own instance — why, you would never suffer 
any one to exercise an undue sway over your mind and 
character. You, like myself, would not hesitate." 

" Perhaps she did not realise it at first," Npra said, 
half dreamily. 
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Then she added : 

" Miss Carson sought this interview of her own free 
will, and I am afraid it was not a very satisfactory 
one from her point of view." 

" It could not possibly have been satisfactory to her," 
he said, with quiet confidence. ''You are too just to 
be disturbed by a one-sided representation of that kind 
I am not much of a flatterer, as you know, but I have 
always considered that, unlike most of your sex, you 
were endowed with a fine sense of justice. So I can 
well understand that the little crusader went on her 
way defeated. Naturally enough, she has left doubts 
in your mind. But they will pasa" 

He looked up at her with his curious thin smile, and 
she smiled uneasily in return. She was uneasy. The 
mere fact that he took her allegiance to him as a matter 
of course, troubled rather than gratified her. Why should 
he be so sure of her ? What had she done to make him 
feel that he could count on her ? Where was that free- 
dom of individuality on which he laid such stress for 
himself and herself and every one ? And her sense of 
justice — how did that come in ? Why should he assume 
that she desired to be just to him? All these thoughts 
rushed through her mind, and she would have given 
worlds to have found utterance for them. Yes, she 
would fain have told him, that some of the things which 
Madge Carson said had struck home to her, though she 
pretended to ignore them. But her tongue seemed par- 
alysed just at the moment when her mind was alert; 
and the opportunity slipped. 

''Yes," he repeated, "she has left doubts in your 
mind. But they will pass. If I did not feel sure of 
that, I could not now be speaking to you so calmly. 
For I know and have known of no one throughout my 
barren life whose good opinion I value more than I 
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do yours. I cannot and will not do without it Com- 
panionship with jou is making me look at life with 
different ejes. I have found myself lately forgetting 
to analyse people's motives and dissect their characters. 
I think of you with intense gratitude, for it is your 
work." 

He paused, and then went on : 

"When the strong fresh wind sweeps over us on the 
downs, we feel strengthened, purified, sweetened You 
are to me that strong fresh wind." 

They had been strolling through Hyde Park, and they 
now found themselves at the Marble Arch. Theodore 
Bevan pulled out his watch. 

" I have just time to keep an appointment," he said, 
hurriedly. He took his leave, hailed a passing omnibus, 
and was gone almost before Nora realised that he was 
no longer walking by her side. She gave a long sigh. 
Was it of relief or regret? She scarcely knew; but 
when she reached home, Madge Carson had retreated 
into the background of her thoughts. 

After this, Nora and Bevan were constantly to- 
gether. He came to fetch her from her classes. 
Sometimes he met her at the station, and walked with 
her to her various destinations. Whenever she came 
out of the Museum reading-room, she would find that 
eccentric little figure waiting in the vestibule. On one 
occasion she discovered him occupying the seat next 
to her usual place in the reading-room. Her old 
friends seemed shy of her now. They had been accus- 
tomed to have her to themselves, and did not care to 
share her with this unaccountable little stranger. At 
first they tried to ignore and snub him. But they 
all found, when comparing notes, that Theodore Bevan 
could be neither ignored nor snubbed nor dismissed. 
On the contrary, it was he who ignored them He 
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never seemed to be aware of their bodily presence or 
their mental atmosphere. It was not that he recog- 
nised them as being in his company and put his foot on 
them; it was that he appeared always to remain in- 
sensible of them. They were all irritated against him, 
and gradually left off speaking to Nora when he was 
present. The Danish professor was the most persistent ; 
but he too gave in at last. One day, however, when 
Nora was alone, he came up in his usual genial fashion, 
and they had some pleasant talk together. These two 
had had many agreeable hours of companionship, and 
Nora felt renovated in speaking to him again. He was 
always discovering some new genius who proved to be 
no genius at alL 

" Ah," he said to-day, " I have at last found the poet 
of the century — splendid — magnificent ! " 

"And what have you done vdth the other glorious 
poet of the century?" asked Nora, laughing. "Have 
you buried him already?" 

" Ah," he said, his grey eye twinkling, " you laugh at 
your old Professor. Very good. But you see, my fine 
young miss, genius is not so large a lump as it was. 
Many people nibble, nibble ; and a little of the real lump 
comes off, and then we think at first it is the whole 
lump. But it isn't. But this poet — well, we must read 
him together. Gome now. Ah, too late, sapristi ! Here is 
Monsieur, your attendant I must go at once. Adieu." 

"But why must you go, Professor ? " said Nora, almost 
pleadingly. 

" My sweet young miss," he replied, " I could not tell 
you why, except that Monsieur requires the whole 
planet for himself. There is no fighting over it. The 
time has not yet come to fight for a whole plpnet 
Monsieur would always conquer, for the simple truth 
that he is detestable, and people are glad to go. Well, 
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then, adieu for the present, and we will speak of my 
new genius another time." 

"Professor Frimodt," Nora said, "I wish you would 
stay. I assure you Mr Sevan does not mean to be un- 
friendly. He has eccentric ways, and an unprepos- 
sessing manner, and he suffers very much from being 
misunderstood." 

" My sweet young lady," the Professor answered, fum- 
bling at his spectacles, " I have tried the experience more 
often than is good for the stomach. It is not agreeable 
to feel an iceberg in one's inside. I go now. Av, revoir'* 

That was only one of many cases in which Nora's 
friends began to fall away from her. Once or twice 
she had attempted to retain them ; and afterwards she 
let them go. At first they had made laughing and 
teasing allusions to her constant attendant ; but she, who 
was generally good-tempered enough in her way, and 
rather fond of fun and banter, had drawn herself up 
stiffly, and intimated by her manner that they had gone 
too far with her. So they shrugged their shoulders, 
passed on their way, and pronounced her inscrutable. 
Tliey discussed her, of course, but not uncharitably. 
They spoke of her as Una with her little rat But 
Bevan himself was generally known as Miss Penhurst's 
turnkey: justly enough too, for he was certainly lock- 
ing up her mind, and depriving her of all free play. 
Various complaints reached her, but she did not seem 
to heed them« 

" We never see you," her more intimate friends said. 
"Are you never coming again to the Debating Club? 
Won't next week's subject tempt you — * The Wages of 
Women'?" 

%it she shook her head. 

'' I'm rather tired," she said, " and I think I don't care 
much about debates." 
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And others said : 

" You look wretchedly ill^^ so unlike your old selt" 

"Thank you," she answered, "I am all right, but 
rather listless. One cannot always be screwed up to 
concert-pitcL I think I am rather tired of teaching." 

" You used to be so enthusiastic about teaching," some 
one said. 

"Yes, I believe I was," she answered. "Unfortu- 
nately enthusiasms do not last" 

Several of her pupils failed in their examinations, and 
she knew it was her fault She had not given of her 
best to them at the time when they needed the final 
pushing on* Her History lectures, too, always con- 
sidered particularly brilliant and interesting, had fallen 
o£f in quality. In the same week two of her Principals 
spoke to her. One of them complained about her lec- 
tures and her Greek classes. 

" You are not yourself," she said, kindly, " and I think 
it would be better for you to take a short rest and come 
back to us fresh again. I can put Miss Bichmond into 
your place temporarily. You see, you have accustomed 
us to the best of everything. We cannot do vdth a 
second best from you." 

Kora yielded up her post without attempting to 
excuse herself. The other Principal complained of the 
constant presence of Mr Sevan in the immediate 
vicinity of the school 

" I am not in the least a prude," she said, " but I do 
not care to have my teachers brought to school and 
fetched away habitually by their gentleman friends. It 
leads to comment first among the children, and through 
them, amongst the parents ; and parents are troublesome 
enough without being given any additional opportunity 
for grumbling." 

That was all she said, and she asked no questions. It 
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was her theory that a head-mistress had no special right 
to penetrate into the private, life of her teachers, and she 
was vexed that Nora had given her occasion to complain 
at all. 

" I am very sorry," Nora said. " I cannot tell you how 
sorry I am. It shall not occur again." 

But it did occur again, for Theodore Bevan forgot her 
strict injunctions, and, a week afterwards, appeared as 
usual outside the school. 

" Ah, I had forgotten," he said, when she remonstrated. 
" My great necessity drove me to you." 

" I wish your great necessity had kept you at home," 
she said, with a little of her old spirit. 

" You are very hard on me sometimes," he said, humbly. 

She left him then and there, and found her way to the 
Principal's private room, and told her that her promise 
had been broken. 

" I have just been told," the head-mistress said, scan- 
ning her, " but I am glad you came yourself. I think I 
ought to ask you now who this man is, and why you 
cannot carry out my wishes. Are you engaged to him ? " 

"No," said Nora, absently. "We have just drifted 
into companionship." 

" Is not that rather dangerous on the whole ? " said the 
Principal, kindly. " One may drift anywhere." 

"Oh, I think one is always drifting," Nora said, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

"That is the language of Indifference," the Principal 
said. " It is not your real tongue. I have always valued 
you as being one of my brightest and most healthy- 
minded teachers. Don't disappoint me now after three 
years of entire satisfaction." 

Nora went home wounded in her pride, and wrote 
Theodore Bevan a hasty letter, which she regretted after 
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it had been sent. His answer was characteristic, and 
ended thus: — 

" And for the rest^ what may I plead in excuse for my 
unpardonable thoughtlessness ? I fear, indeed, that my 
only excuse must needs be my own abominable selfish- 
ness. I have been so accustomed all my lonely life to 
make for what I wanted, irrespective of any one or any- 
thing, that my gentler and more unselfish possibilities are 
scarcely yet at my command. Forgive me. I am already 
punished very severely in that I have wounded you and 
caused you to think impatiently of me. 

"Theodore Bevan." 

For several days after this episode, Nora saw nothing 
of Theodore Sevan. He was neither at the Museum nor 
outside the school ; neither did he propose any meetings 
in town, nor did he come to her homa Roger rejoiced 
in his absence ; but as he had got into the habit of going 
out in order to avoid the little man, whom he disliked 
intensely, Nora was nearly always left alone. Once she 
asked her father to stay at home, and he all but flung off 
his hat and slipped into the arm-chair. But his pride 
prevented him, for he was wounded to the quick by her 
obstinacy over this stranger, and by her indifference to 
his own mental comfort and happiness. So he said: 

''I think I don't care about staying at home. And, 
you see, you will be having your friend. He will, of 
course, come, and you know I dislike him. We have 
threshed all that out, and we don't agree. Well then, 
I will be off." 

" Father," she cried, holding out her arms. 

He did not hear, and he passed out of the house. But 
if she could only have known it, he came back and 
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lingered outside, and even took the latch-key from his 
pocket. Then he changed his mind, and went away. 
And if he could only have glanced into the room, he 
would have seen Nora bending over his portrait, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. Father and daughter 
nearly reached each other that evening. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ANOTHER PAOS FBOH A J0X7BNAL. 

**1t IB indeed strange that I, of all people, should have 
become a prey to jealousy. Until lately, I never regarded 
Athene as serving any purpose except that of a new 
basis for investigation and conquest. But now, for the 
first time in my life, I begin to feel that I care for some 
one — I believe that I am learning to care for Athene. 

" Love ? Ah, love is a large word. I do not pretend 
to reach that I began in my usual way by trying to 
influence her character. A woman of her education and 
environment had never before come into my horizon ; 
and I felt that it would be amusing and instructive to 
find out whether my curiously subtle power over women's 
natures and minds could be extended to any one like her- 
self, apparently well-balanced and robust-minded, and 
armed, both by temperament and inheritance, against an 
unhealthy onslaught To me, whose one passion in life 
has been the exercise of this my birthright, my one un- 
doubted compensation for many deprivations, the experi- 
ment was a specially tempting one. 

" It has been entirely successful — ^almost too success- 
ful, so far as my poor Athene is concerned. My poor 
Athene 1 When I first saw her,.she seemed to me like 
a ship in full sail, riding buoyantly over the ocean of 
Ufe. The temptation to wreck her was irresistible. 
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Then I came, and lo ! her sails torn, her mast broken, 
and her destination forgotten. And I — where- do I 
stand? In injecting my own mind's poison into her 
system, I have injured myself. In amusing myself in 
forcing her into bondage, I have myself become a bonds- 
man. IJ^is has never happened to me before. I smile 
to think it should ever have happened to me — to me, 
accustomed to a cool and constant control and under- 
standing of my own passions, and impulses, and emotions. 
But that Uppingham coming on the scenes has thrown 
me oflf my balance. Every time he has been to see her, 
my power over her has sustained an injury. I have 
noticed this particularly. Then I have tightened my 
hold again and drawn her back to me, and I have re- 
joiced at my triumph over him and her. Foic in her 
heart of hearts she loves him ; and he loves her. I only 
stand between them. But I will stand between them. 
He shall not have her. Athene is mine. How dare he 
suppose that he can thwart me ! 

** I, jealous I Ah, how my old self must be scoffing at 
my new self I For there can be no jealousy where there 
is merely indiflference. If we are indifferent to people, 
it matters little enough to us what they do or think or 
feel , whom they love or whom they hate ; whether their 
countenances brighten up at the approach of some one 
other than ourselves, or whether their hearts sink when 
they are left lonely, and deprived of the soothing or 
stimulating influence of a congenial mind. But when 
we are not indifferent to all that, when it wounds — at 
first only slightly, and then more painfully, and then 
acutely — we may be said to be jealous. There is a 
jealous love and a jealous hate. But I do not hate my 
poor Athene. It is not hatred, and it is not indifference, 
and therefore it must be love — as much love as a nature 
like mine could be capable of. For I know my limits. 
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Still, everything being so relative in life, I suppose for 
me it 18 love. Oh, of course she does not love me : I 
have never been able to inspire love. ... If I could 
once have. instilled the merest fraction of affection into 
any one — man, woman, dog — anything — I might have 
been a happier man and a better one too. If Athene 
could love me with the merest shadow of the true feel- 
ing, there might yet be a chance for me. But that is 
not possible. I have drawn her to me against her own 
will, separated her from mental contact with all her 
old friends, placed an invisible barrier between herself 
and her father, between herself and her would-be lover, 
between herself and her very life's work. And she is 
drifting towards me because she cannot resist my power. 
If I choose, she will become my affianced wife, because 
she cannot resist my power. If I choose, she will yield 
herself to me and forego the name of wife, simply be- 
cause she cannot resist my power. Athene is mine, not 
by choice but by fate. She has fought a gallant fight 
against me, but from the first it was of no avail, for I 
had made up my mind. 

"Elopement — a vulgar pastime indeed. 

" Marriage — ^well, why not ? And she might learn to 
care for me . . . who knows ? And I, being cared for 
ever so little, might change and soften and 'go softly 
all my days.' Uppingham shall not come between us. 
I, jesJous ! What a curious entry to make in my jour- 
nal! ... So Madge Carson has ventured to warn my 
Athene. ..." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A CONFESSION OF LOVE. 

NURSS Isabel's words rang in Brian Uppingham's 
ears: — 

" It is your fairyland, isn't it ? " 

Yes, it was his fairyland. He had recognised it at 
once, and entered it without any doubt or delay. And 
living there, all its gracious influences were telling on 
him. Joy was carolling in his heart, and vdth love and 
happiness as the levers of Ufe, ambition had returned 
to him tenfold renewed. Old interests claimed him 
once nkore, new interests clamoured for him. He awoke 
to outside things. The events of the world held him. 
He had broken through the barriers of illness and in- 
difference, and found his way into the open plains. For 
his fairyland was not a dell nor a deep sheltered lane. 
It was a great expanse vdth fine strong air blowing, and 
bracing him up to effort, rightful expression, fulfilment, 
and love. 

He scarcely knew himself when he rose in the morn- 
ings. No longer impeded by physical weakness against 
which it had been impossible to fight, no longer repressed 
by sorrows and regrets of the past, he took up his life 
once more, and found it a beautiful gift To the past be- 
longed the things of the past, the joys and satisfactions, 
the failures and accomplishments; and now the future 
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was his, a great far - stretching plain^ immense in its 
possibilities. 

He said : « I wiU do this. I will do that" 

He said : " I have thought this. I have thought that 
And now I will put it into words. I will press forward 
without any fear. I will believe in myself. I have the 
right to believe in myself. Because I have succeeded 
once, I shall succeed again." 

And whilst he spoke, he acted. 

His friends were delighted to see his resurrection. 

" Come and be a lion, old fellow," some of them said 
to him. 

But he shook his head. 

" No," he said, brightly. " I have other fish to fry." 

" But you may roar like a Hon, and yet fry your fish 
in peace I " 

"The two occupations cannot be carried on at the 
same time," he answered. 

" Some people do it," was the reply, " and pretty suc- 
cessfully too." 

" It depends on temperament," Brian said. 

Nevertheless they persuaded him to undergo some lion- 
ising for the sake of the experience, and his remarks and 
criticisms amused them. 

" Uppingham is a simple sort of fellow," they said, not 
disparagingly. "He was always like that, and he has 
not changed either." 

For such a poor unflattering view do most people take 
of human nature, that it seems an amazing thing to them 
when a man rises to fame, and does not lower himself by 
losing his balance. But Brian was partially protected 
by temperament, by enforced absence from the scenes 
of active life, and now, by a passionate zeal to make up 
for lost time, put the best of his mind into his work, 
and then feel that he had the right to speak out his love 
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to Nora, and offer to her the first-fruits of his renewed 
career and restored activity — ^renewed and restored bj 
and through her. Then he would be able to say to 
her: 

" I have done this. I have done that And you have 
made me do it. It is through your help that I have 
brought my task to an end, because it has been done for 
you. But for you, I could never have begun it But 
beginning it for your sake, I have finished it for your 
sake — and mine. And now I may tell you my heart's 
desire/' 

So whilst Nurse Isabel lauglied at what she called his 
slowness, he was really pressing on at a tremendous pace 
towards his goal, gathering strength and happiness and 
confidence all the time. No doubts crossed his mind as 
to the certainty of reaching that goal. 

''Unless God send His hail or blinding fireballs, I 
shall arrive." 

That was how he felt So, immersed in work, satu- 
rated with his great idea, dominated by his new -bom 
impulses, and armed against all doubts, he pressed on, 
and did not realise that an enemy was pressing on too 
and leaving him far behind. He knew, of course, that 
Theodore Bevan visited Nora; but in his simplicity of 
heart he had not thought seriously of that little oddity 
as a rival He did not even dislike him as much as the 
others did ; and also he had not the opportunities of 
observing the effect which he produced on Nora. For 
Nora was always more her normal self in Brian's com- 
pany. Her father noticed this. It was just as though 
the one man were the antidote to the other. The inter- 
est which she took in his work, roused her from her 
increasing mental depression, and the mere fact that he 
depended on her sympathy for the accomplishment of 
his tasks, made her conquer her listlessness each time 
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he came tx) see her. Also there was something healing 
in his nature, and something infectious in his simple 
thanksgiving for renewed life and enthusiasm. She 
welcomed him always with a smile in her heart — and 
a sigh. He saw the smile, and did not hear the sigh. 
But Nurse Isabel's warning began to haunt him; and 
when he next paid a visit to Nora's home, his eyes 
were opened. He found her wretched and unreachable. 
Her face was grey, and there was no strength in her 
voice. 

" You are ill," he said, looking at her gravely. 

" Oh no," she answered. 

" Then you are unhappy," he said. 

" Is there such a thing as happiness ? " she asked, 
evasively. 

"You surely are not thinking of joining the Deca- 
dents," he said. 

''I am not thinking of joining anything," she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. " On the contrary, I am feel- 
ing especially detached from everything." 

Many words rose to his lips — words of love, kindness, 
sympathy, tenderness — ^but her manner was so forbidding 
that he dared not speak them. He felt in his pocket, 
and brought out several closely-written sheets. 

" If you are feeling detached," he said, looking at them 
doubtfully, " you will not be inclined to listen to my out- 
pourings to-day ; and indeed I begin to fear that I have 
often been taxing you." 

" Oh, don't say that," she said, hastily. " It is not 
true. I always take the greatest pleasure and pride in 
your work." 

She put her hands up to her face, and covered it for a 
moment. 

"I don't know what I should have done without it," 
she said. 
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He bent forward. 

"You are in trouble," he said, gently, "Could you 
perhaps open your heart a little to me, so that I might 
try to help you?" 

A wonderful softness came over her expression; a 
wonderful thrill passed through her whole being. It 
seemed to her at that moment eminently possible to 
open her heart to this man« and tell him of the shadow 
on her soul and the bondage of her spirit. She felt im- 
pelled to do it : she was so absolutely unhappy ; had lost 
her way ; lost touch with herself and other people ; lost 
the very key-note of harmony with her higher nature ; 
lost her enthusiasms ; her proper hold on what she most 
cared for in life ; was losing her will power and her own 
individuality ; was becoming, nay, had become, a thing 
to be played on, strummed on, jarred on, by a man whom 
she did not even love. And here was a friend, the pure- 
hearted, high-minded historian, wishing to help her. 
She hesitated for a moment, looked at his clear, faithful 
face — and let herself go. 

" I believe I can speak to you," she- said, excitedly. 
"Oh, I've tried dozens of times to speak to my old 
father, but he has rubbed me up the wrong way — every- 
body has been rubbing me up the wrong way — every- 
body has been cautioning me against Theodore Bevan — 
abusing him, exaggerating his peculiarities, pointing out 
dangers which do not exist, rallying me, criticising me, 
until I am absolutely sick of every one and everything." 

"And are you sick of Theodore Bevan too?" Brian 
asked, quietly. 

She looked at him so helplessly that his heart sprang 
out to greet her. But he held himself controlled. 

"I am overshadowed," she said, like a tired child. 
" That is the real truth of the matter. I never thought 
it possible. It has come unawares." 
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" Is it love ? " he asked, witli a tremble in his voice. 

" Love surely brings happiness/' she said, shaking her 
head. " I am not happy." 

" Then if it is not love, it can be dealt with," he said, 
firmly. ''Only Love and Death have to go their own 
way unimpeded. All our entreaties cannot keep off 
DeatL All our resistings cannot deter Love. And 
there is no mistaking either Love or Death." 

He spoke so quietly, and yet with such absolute 
conviction, that Kora glanced at him wonderingly, and 
felt again the thrill of being with him. 

" I have not been giving any particular attention to 
your friend Mr Bevan," he continued, "because my 
thoughts and anxieties have been directed elsewhera I 
have been pressing on towards my goal, and my goal 
has been you. I had not meant to speak to you 
until the time had come when I could say to you: 
*I have picked up the threads of my life, I have found 
my way back to the scene of action, I have finished my 
book and launched it out in the world, and at last I 
feel that I may dare open my heart and show how you 
are enshrined in it.' But now I can only say : ' I am 
picking up the threads of my life, I am finding my way 
back to the scene of action, only I have not reached as 
far as I would fain have gone, before pleading for myself 
and asking for your love.' But you know. You have 
seen and felt how you have changed the world for me. 
You have lifted me up and urged me on; you have 
inspired and fired me ; from the moment I saw you, I 
passed, as it were, into a promised land. To be so lonely 
as I was when you first came to me — and then suddenly 
to be flooded with hope and love — ah, I have not been 
thinking of Theodore Bevan — I've been thinking of myself 
and you — ^you and myself, you and me together — you, the 
very keynote of my life, the very kernel of my heart." 
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He had unconsciously opened his arms wide, and his 
hands were trembling ; and she had been leaning back 
against the sofa; but as he went on, she had strained 
forward and clasped her hands on her knees. Her face 
was deadly pale ; there was an expression of vague and 
unexpected hope in her ejes, like that of a shipwrecked 
sailor who has suddenly sighted a passing vessel. Some 
words rose to her lips, but she could not give them 
utterance ; and the next moment, she had covered her 
face with her hands and was sobbing bitterly ; her whole 
strong frame was convulsed with sobs. 

He stemmed the tide of his passion and emotion, and 
knelt beside her, even as a mother might kneel by her 
stricken child. 

" My own sweet love," he said, with beautiful tender- 
ness, " I had not meant to take you unawares — ^it was 
only that you were in such trouble, and it seemed so 
natural for me to speak of my great love. I seemed 
suddenly to have the right to do so, since you were in 
trouble. If you had said you had loved him, then I 
should have had no right to interfere with you and your 
grief. But you said it was not love, my own dearest 
Heart — and then the floodgates were opened for me " 

She raised her tear-stained face to him. 

"You must not speak like that to me," she said 
between her sobs. "I am not worthy of such as you. 
I am just a selfish, self-centred girl, to whom everything 
has come too easily — pleasure and work and everything 
beautiful, and now your love. And I'm not worthy of 
it, and not free. If I were free in mind and spirit I 
might have striven to be worthy. But I am not free — 
that man stands between me and you — between me and 
everything — ^it's Fate— and I'm not free. No, no, you 
must not speak like that to me — I cannot bear it — it is 
more than I can bear. . . ." 
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"Hush, hush, you must not sob like that," he said, 
gently, but still she sobbed. 

" You must free yourself if you are not desiring this 
bondage?' he said. "You must not be beaten by that 
pale ghost. Fate." 

But she went on sobbing and made no answer. 

" I will help you to free yourself," he said. " I have 
the right to do so since I love you, and since you tell me 
that this man, whom I have been ignoring all this time, 
stands between you and me." 

But she shook her head as though to imply that noth- 
ing and no one could help her. 

" Nora," he said, tremblingly. 

She looked up at the sound of her nama 

" I can wait," he said, smiling sadly. " I am one of 
those who can wait ; and when you want me, I am here 
for you, now or hereafter. If you want love or help, 
remember always I am waiting for you. I know I have 
been waiting for you all my life — for you and no one 
else ; for when you came, you see I recognised you at 
once. When I have left you, you will think of my 
words, and they will help you in your struggle. You 
will say: 'Brian is waiting!*" 

"Brian is waiting,'' she repeated, with unconscious 
fervour. 

" Yes," he said, " that is what you will say, and I thank 
God that you have begun to say it already. You tell 
me Theodore Bevan stands between you and ma But 
I stand between him and you. If I may not reach 
any farther than that just now, my own sweet Love, at 
least you may remember that there I stand and hold my 
ground against all odds." 

He stooped down, and gently raised her hand to 
his lips. 

"Good-bye, dear," he said. "You are sending me 
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opened, and Theodore Sevan stqiped into 
the room. 

''Good evenings" he said to Kora. ''I meant to have 
been here bjr four o'clock. It has just struck five." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A KICK AND A BETROTHAL. 



Bbian went home that evening feeling sad and helpless, 
for directly Theodore Sevan had made his appearance, 
Nora seemed to fall under his influence. He sat for a 
long time in his study puzzling out the situation, and 
made up his mind to open his heart to Mr Penhurst. 

He turned to his writing after that, and worked late 
into the night, and then remembered that he had for- 
gotten an engagement in Puppet Land, as he called the 
society world, to which he was sometimes invited. 

" Never mind," he thought, with a smile, " some of the 
other puppets will turn up, and we are all one and the 
same to her ladyship ; we have no separate existence, no 
distinctive characteristics in her eyes. I will go and be 
a puppet some other time ; and I think, if I remember 
rightly, the successful Western 'cattle -puncher' was 
going to be the guest of the evening. That makes it 
all right." 

The next morning he picked out from his letters a 
specially curious handwriting. The delicately -traced 
words on the envelope fascinated him, and it was some 
time before he opened it 

Then he read : 

" Sib, — You will, I am sure, regret to learn that your 
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interview with Miss Penhurst has greatlj upset and 
distressed her. I feel compelled to ask you not to seek 
to see her for the present ; and lest you be inclined to 
question my authority, I have the honour to tell you 
that Miss Penhurst is thinking of engaging herself to 
me, and that I therefore would seem to have the right 
to protect her, so far as I can, from any unwelcome 
expression of devotion or friendship. 

"Theodore Bevan." 

The letter dropped from Brian's hand, and he sat as 
one paralysed. Then he ptdled himself together, and 
snatching up his hat, went straight off to Theodore 
Sevan's lodgings in Bedford Square. There was an 
amused smile on Bevan's thin lips when he looked up 
and recognised his early visitor. 

" Ah," he said, " I expected you. I have delayed my 
departure by half an hour." 

Brian turned to the landlady who had shown him up 
and was now going away. 

"Stay," he said to her, "I won't keep you long." 
Then, without a moment's hesitation, and without 
giving any sign or suggestion of what he intended to 
do, he took Theodore Bevan by the collar and deliber- 
ately shook him. It was all done so quickly that there 
could be no resisting. Theodore Bevan was shaken 
backwards and forwards like some perverse impudent 
child, and then kicked across the room. 

" Damned impudent little puppy," Brian said. " Here's 
your letter, and this is my answer to it. And there's 
your landlady to witness that I have laid hands on you. 
And that is all I have to say to you." 

He threw the letter on the breakfast-table, glanced at 
the landlady, who wore an amazed but not an unsympa- 
thetic look, and leisurely left the house. 
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The landlady went off without daring to make any 
comment to Mr Bevan on this strange little episode; 
but downstairs, in the kitchen, her pent-up feelings of 
wonderment found due expression, and she ended by 
saying : 

'' And it were all the world like a big dog shaking a 
rat" 

Brian meanwhile hurried to Nora's home, and asked 
for her. The servant said she was out, but that Mr 
Penhurst was in his study. Brian found the old man 
bending over a volume of Spinoza. 

" Ah," he said, looking up, " you are an early visitor, 
but a welcome one." 

''And it is not my first visit, either," said Brian, slip- 
ping into the arm-chair. ''I have just come from 
Theodore Bevan's lodgings, where I gave him a good 
sound shaking for some impudence of his." 

In a few words he related the whole history : his inter- 
view with Nora on the previous evening, her outburst of 
confidence, his own declaration of love, and the sudden 
appearance of Theodore Bevan. 

'' Directly he came, she seemed to shrink into herself," 
Brian said ; " and there was no reaching her. The only 
thing for me to do was to go, and I came to look for 
you, but you were out" 

" I am always out now," Eoger Penhurst said, sadly. 
** Home is not the same to me that it was a few months 
ago. That man has changed everything for me. He 
comes so often, and his very presence is detestable to 
me. I never knew how much I could dislike any one 
until I met him. Apart from him, my nature can burst 
into flowers ; but side by side with him, those flowers 
die down into hideous weeds. I am all wrong with my- 
self, and filled with hatred and malice. I am very un- 
happy. I wander away alone, a forsaken old man — and 
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my Kora does not see. Ah, she does not mean to be 
unkind. It is only that she cannot see. These times 
come to us all — ^to the best of us, too— when we cannot 
see clearly, and no one can help us to a better vision. 
Then, when it is too late for ourselves and for those 
who have loved us, the scales fall from our eyes." 

He turned impulsively to Brian and held out both 
his hands. 

"I have always thought you loved my dear girl," 
he said; ''and hearing this welcome news from you 
yourself fills me again with hope. Make your love so 
strong that you may succeed in freeing her from that 
little centipede's power, and win for yourself her heart 
and her father's blessing. I know her so well that I am 
sure you are a man after her own heart. Poor child! 
And I've been able to do nothing to help her: I've 
bungled, and she has been drifting away from me, and 
in a direction in which she would never have chosen to 
go of her own free will. But if she drifts to you, all 
will be weU." 

He rose from his chair, and seemed to expand with 
something of his old geniality. 

"Ah," he said, "you've put fresh life into me. I feel 
I have a comrade again — some one to back me up against 
a common enemy." Then, with a return of cheerfulness, 
a twinkle came into his eye. 

And so you took and shook him I " he said, smiling. 
Capital I " 

As the whole scene dawned more clearly on him, he 
laughed. 

"Delightful!" he said. "Only how I wish I had 
had enough gumption to do it myselt I have been too 
depressed lately to do anything sensible. I too have 
been drifting — anywhere. I have been dreadfully wor- 
ried about my Nora : she is so unlike herself, so spiritless 
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and morbid, so impatient in her manner, and dogged in 
her persistence about this wretched little rag of a maa 
But now you step forward, and suddenly I become 
flooded with hope. What I cannot do, being only her 
old father — and a very bad specimen of a parent — ^you 
will be able to do, being her lover." 

" I am, indeed, full of love for her," Brian said. " I 
felt from the moment I saw her that Nora was mine 
and mine only. And it never entered my head to take 
that man into consideration." 

*' And I felt from the moment I saw you that I desired 
you for my son," Soger Penhurst said, warmly. 

" Dear, dear old man," Brian said. " You were good 
to me from the very beginning when you first measured 
my head 1 " 

''You have a fine head," Soger said, smiling, and 
looking at Brian's strong and open forehead. "Not 
that I mean that it would be specially advantageous 
to choose a son-in-law according to the measurement of 
his head." 

"You were good to me from the beginning," Brian 
continued, ''and there seemed to be no obstacle; or 
rather I did not realise there was any. Nurse Isabel 
warned me all along about Theodore Sevan, but it was 
only yesterday that my eyes were opened; and I saw 
for myself, when he came into the room, what a subtle 
influence he has over her. And then this letter. 
He would not dare to write in that strain to me, 
unless he had some strong hope of becoming engaged 
to her." 

"I know nothing of what happened last night," 
Soger said. " Six months ago Nora would have told me 
everything. She came down to breakfast this morning 
looking thoroughly miserable, and hurried o£P to her 
work. She will not be home until twelve." 
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" I shall wait here to see her," Brian said. '^ Last ni^ht 
I all but won her; and then suddenly I lost her. She 
passed away from me as a spirit might have passed. I 
cannot believe that she sanctioned that letter. I can- 
not believe that she would not wish to see m& It must 
be his impudent invention or else his extraordinary 
influence against which she does not seem able to fight. 
But I can wait and hope; for I believe that she is 
destined to be mine.' 

So the two men waited together for Nora even as 
they were to wait afterwards for many long weeks and 
months. The lover unfolded his heart to the father, and 
the father eased his saddened heart to the lover, and' the 
confidence and kindness between them grew apace. 
Brian was more hopeful than Soger Penhurst about 
Nora being able to free herself from Sevan's power. 
Her father had seen the whole tiling from the beginning, 
and he knew better than Brian how greatly she had been 
changing those last nine months, ever since Sevan had 
found her at the gate-house of the old Castle. 

'' He has been pulling her mind to shreds, and toying 
with her soul," Soger said. 

" But he does not love her ? " Brian said. 

" Love her ? " Soger repeated. " Such a little worm as 
that has no heart with which to love. He is only a 
mental machine. I would rather that my giri ran 
away half-a-dozen times over with a real throbbing 
human being, than get her dear mind caught and 
held in the cruel wheels of a silent devilish piece of 
mechanism — so silent that most people don't believe in 
it unless it is given a name." 

" But the unlabelled poisons are the most dangerous," 
said Brian. 

"Ah, you are right," Soger answered. "And I 
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knew by instinct when I saw that little Sevan, that 
he was an enemy to her, and to me, and to all who 
loved her." 

" Could you not somehow have prevented the ac- 
quaintance from growing into an intimacy ? " Brian 
asked. 

Boger shook his head. 

" Oh, in my own way I've tried," he said, " but it has 
been of no avail, and Nora and I have not been on those 
terms with each other, where the parent lays down the 
law, and the child has to give in and make the best or 
worst of it. If we had had a different sort of relation- 
ship 'with each other, many things would have been 
better for her — and some worse. But when all is said 
and done, we have been very happy together. And 
happiness is not a bad training in its way." 

" Yes," continued the old man, " we were wonderfully 
happy together until he came into our lives: tasks 
in common, friends in common, foes in common — until 
now. She has put up with my dry-as-dust comrades, 
and I have swallowed her modern women and liked 
them. We have never really fallen out about any- 
thing or any one until this little centipede came on 
the scenes. She has forgiven me all my faults, and has 
always been very lenient to me, and full of broad under- 
standing. My girl, my Nora " 

Brian was deeply moved by the old man's sadness. 
He looked at Roger Penhurst's splendid face, noble 
forehead, and wealth of white and silvery curls, and felt 
a fresh wave of admiration and affection for him. 

" Don't be so down-hearted," he said, kindly. " This 
shadow will pass. I know it will pass. And if your 
haven sometimes seems to fail you, let my home be your 
haven Don't wander about a forsaken old man. Come 
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to me, and we will talk of Nora and Herbert Spencer, 
and Imperial politics and Nora. We will talk of 
Spinoza and America, and biain-books and Noia. She 
will be woven into all onr tbonghts and words, even 
** as the vine tastes of its own grape." Look up. Let 
jour bright spirit pierce the gloom. Whatever the 
passing trouble, your daughter, at least, loves you with 
her whole heart. You cannot imagine to yourself in 
what loving terms she speaks of you, and of all the 
happiness she has had with you ever since she can 
remember. I have heard it from her own dear lips, 
and have seen her face light up when your name was 
even mentioned. But you know it.'* 

''Yes, I know it," the old man said, with sudden 
brightness. ''And you are right, Uppingham. I will 
chase away the sadness from my souL I've managed 
very badly over this Sevan business. I have a horrid 
temper at times, and I know I have rubbed her up the 
wrong way; and that has made her stubborn like her 
father. When she comes back, I will begin all over 
again. With you to help me, as my comrade and her 
lover, I believe we may yet beat off the enemy. And 
you have begun already — ^by to-day's work. Ah, that 
was a capital piece of work — so quick and thorough ! " 

"It remains to be seen whether it was thorough," 
Brian answered, smiling. "It was at least quick!" 

And rendered more cheerful by the recollection of the 
centipede's discomfiture, they talked of other things, 
and Boger showed Brian some of his treasures : some of 
Handel's manuscripts, some old Italian church music, 
two or three of his instruments, a splendid old viol da 
garriba, and his favourite violoncello, a Grancino, not 
specially valuable, but with a tone of exquisite purity 
and pathos. 
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''Noia helped me to buj that with her first earnings/' 
he said, proudly. '* I had set my heart on it, and several 
times she found me flirting with it in the old fiddle-shop, 
where I used to go and visit my old friend, the well- 
known violin-maker, now passed away. The end of the 
story is that one day she brought it home. I found it 
here when I returned. I was very angry at first, and 
finally accepted it without a murmur. I will play to 
you the melody with which we christened it that evening 
— our favourite BoccherinL I played it before to you in 
the church ; but it bears repeating." 

He resined his bow, gently tuned the Grancino, and 
began. Brian looked towards him at first, but then bent 
forward near the fire, and saw visions in the chang- 
ing lights of the flames. Boccherini's Andante is sad 
music. The sadness penetrated into the heart of both 
listener and player. The door was softly opened, and 
Nora came in. 

" Father," she said, with more emotion than she had 
shown to him for many weeks, " my favourite melody — 
and you playing it so beautifully." 

She looked across to the fireside and saw Brian. 
Brian rose. Her father leaned against the violoncello: 
she stood between them, her head bowed, her face 
drawn and pale. It was Brian who broke the silence. 

"I have waited to see you," he said, and his voice 
trembled as he spoke. 

** I wished not to see you just yet," she said. 

" Then you sanctioned Mr Bevan's letter to me ? " he 
said, anxiously. 

" I wished not to see you just yet," she repeated. " It 
was more than I could bear." 

Then she went on hurriedly : 

" I think it is best for me to tell you both that I have 

P 
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decided to engage myself to Theodore Bevan. It has 
been a great struggle to me, and I suppose time only 
will show whether I have done rightly. But if I had 
decided otherwise, I should have been very unhappy and 
restless. Father, you have known all along how things 
were going. But to you, Mr Uppingham, I owe an ex- 
planation ; and I was intending to write to you. You 
were very good to me yesterday, and I shall never forget 
it. Mr Bevan and I had had some falling out, but when 
he came, many things were explained, and I learnt of 
his great love for me. He is not like other people ; but, 
father, you can get to know and respect him if you 
choose, only you have always persistently disliked him, 
and without a cause too. And you, Mr Uppingham " 

He interrupted her. 

" I think you must not say anything about me just 
now," he said. '* It would be more than I could bear." 

He passed on to the door, and there he paused. 

"La!st night," he said, "I seemed suddenly to hope 
that my time of waiting would not be very long, lie 
hope died at the moment of its birth. But hope, like 
spring-time, Nora, is bom afresL And I shall always 
be waiting for you — ^always." 

Nora had stood with bowed head. Now she looked 
up, and saw that he had gone. She drew nearer to her 
father, who was leaning back in his chair, resting his 
hand on the scroll of the 'cello. He seemed as one 
paralysed, or else lost in thought. 

** Father," she said, entreatingly, and she touched him 
on the arm. Six months ago she would have passed 
her hands through his silvery curls and caressed them. 
Now it was all different He roused himself, glanced 
at her impatiently, seemed as though he wanted to 
give vent to his feelings by flinging his instrument, his 
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bow, his music, anywhere, everywhere. But his mood 
changed. He put the belovM Orancino tenderly on its 
side, and unscrewed his bow. 

''You are a bitter disappointment to me, Nora," he 
said at last " You are not a child, and you ought to 
know your own mind, as far as any one ever does know 
his own mind. In my own way, I have wrestled with 
you over this Theodore Bevan. If I had known how to 
behave more like an ordinary sensible British parent, 
perhaps things would have been better for you and 
me. I blame myself for long years of laziness and in- 
competence about your bringing up; and I blame you 
for your ingratitude and your utter disregard of all my 
wishes." 

But, father," she began. 

Don't b^n to argue and explain," he said. 'Tm 
sick of that. I have scarcely ever asked anything of 
you ; and now, the first time I ask, you refuse. But I 
again b^ you to pull yourself together and give up that 
detestable little man." 

" I cannot give him up," Nora answered, firmly. ** It 
is fate," 

There was silence between them for a moment, and 
then: 

" You mean that ? " he asked. 

" Absolutely " she answered. '* It is fate. I am im- 
pelled to it" 

" I shall never again ask anything of you, Nora," the 
old man said. " And now things must just take their 
own way." 

"^ Ah, father, don't turn from me like that," she cried. 
** I have not done anything to disgrace you — ^you don't 
think that I have done anything to disgrace you — surely, 
surely ? " 
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" No, I don't think that," he said, coldly. Then with 
a sudden impulse, he laid his hand on her head. There 
it rested in kindness and blessing and pity, and many 
other beautiful things. But he did not speak another 
word, and soon afterwards he went out of the house. 

Thus began Nora's engagement to Theodore Bevan. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MRS MABY SHAW AS COMFORTER. 

It was only a few days alter Nora's engagement to 
Theodore Sevan, that Brian, walking past the British 
Museum, met Nurse Isabel. 

In spite of her engaging outdoor apparel, she looked 
rather doleful, and Brian rallied her at once. 

"Another depressing and distinguished patient?" he 
asked. 

"No," she answered, brightening up when she saw 
him. "Pretty good luck on the whole. I have only 
had one novelist lately, and one poet, and one consulting 
physician. The rest have been passable." 

" Then why are you looking so miserable ? " he said. 

"I don't think you look much better yourself," she 
said. 

" I am not very happy," he answered. 

"I know all about it," Nurse Isabel said. "I went 
to call on Miss Penhurst yesterday, and I learnt from 
her that she was engaged to Mr Bevan, and that, at 
his express wish, I was not to be included amongst 
her acquaintances. That is his revenge on me for my 
impertinence in delivering an unpleasant message — that 
and sundry other little stabs in the dark. He has been 
injuring me in more than one direction with covert 
aspersions on my work and my character. I don't mind 
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that 80 much, but I do mind being warded off from Miss 
Penhurst as though I were a leper." 

'' Let us come and have a talk in the vestibule/' he 
said. " Can you spare the time ? " 

*' Yea, but I can't afford to be depressed any more/' 
she said. " And on the rare occasions when I have hon- 
oured the Museum, I have felt inclined to cut my throat. 
Museums and geography books and atlases don't agree 
with me. Let us go to the Hungarian restaurant" 

So they went, and he told her of his great disappoint- 
ment 

" You were too slow," she said, sipping her coffee. " I 
warned you. I never heard of anything so ridiculous as 
a man deliberately sitting down to write a continuation 
of a History when he ought to be proposing to the 
woman he loves. I am not at all sorry for you." 

But she looked sorry, and her manner was very sym- 
pathetic to him. She often thought of him, and always 
as a chastening influence on her wayward nature. He 
had not the least suspicion that since she had learnt to 
know him she was not quite the same woman as before. 
What would he have said, had he known, that many 
a time and oft, Kurse Isabel's needlework fell from her 
hands at dusk, and she sat and thought of him, and 
recalled all his fun and criticism, and envied the woman 
who had won his heart — and wondered how she would 
be feeling if she were that woman. Ah ! she knew how 
she would be feeling — so grateful, so good, so glad to 
have found a strong haven of strong love. And Nora» 
with all that within her reach, had turned away. But 
that was the irony of life. And she herself. . . . 
Ah, well, it was of no use to dwell on that These 
thoughts came over her now as she sat opposite to him, 
and for a moment she was lost in reverie. Then she 
found herself again. 
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"And now, I suppose," she said, "having had this 
disappointment, you are going to return to your old 
state of misery and depression." 

"No," he said. "I am going straight on with my 
work and my life. My love for her brought me back 
to life again, and I shall not lose hold either of her 
love nor my life." 

"Even although she is going to belong to some one 
else ? " Nurse Isabel said, just a little wistfully. 

" I can wait for her," Brian answered. 

" You may have to wait all your life," she said, playing 
with her gloves. 

"Then I must wait all my life," he replied. "Such 
things happen to men sometimes." 

"Well, at least you punished him for his impudence 
in interfering with you," she said, brightening up. 
"Would that I had been there to seel" 

"Perhaps it was not impudence after all," he said, 
"if she had really expressed the wish not to see 
me. 

"But he made her express the wish," Nurse Isabel 
answered. "You know that. Just as I know that 
it was he who bade her discontinue my acquaint- 
anceship." 

" Some day," Brian said, " she will see clearly again." 

"You have learnt to hope better than in the old days, 
when no persuasions could make you take a cheerful 
view of life and work," she said, returning to her usual 
rallying manner. "Oh, my goodness, what a trial you 
were! And how about the book?" 

Then as they walked up Oxford Street, he told her 
what he had been doing, and how he intended shortly 
to go away to Holland, having been commissioned by 
a publisher to write a book on that country. He was 
also hoping to go down in two or three days' time to 
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the King's Head, to seek comfort and renewed courage 
amidst the scenes where he had first met Kora. 

" And you ? " he said, as they parted. 

'* Oh, I shall be engaged in my usual occupations of 
charity and loving - kindness," she answered. ''Next 
week I am going to nurse a bishop. Now I come to 
think of it, I dare say that is what makes me feel so 
terribly out of spirits. Well, good-bye, and don't forget 
to keep your best foreign stamps for me. And let me 
know if you have any news of Miss Penhurst and that 
little Sevan ; and if I can serve you or her in any way, 
I will leave all the bishops and poets and philosophers 
to get well or worse without me. And, as you know, 
I am not afraid of little Sevan. I don't even care that 
he has been circulating evil reports against my character. 
Sut I care tremendously that he has told her, poisoned 
her mind against me, and cut me off from her friend- 
ship. I care about that far more than about the un- 
truths which he is launching out against me. For they 
are untruths. I may be a ridiculous, frivolous sort of 
woman, but it has never been anything more than that 
with me. You believe that ? " 

" Of course I believe it," Srian said. 

She nodded her head as though satisfied, and added : 

''And sometimes I don't think I am nearly as vain 
and ridiculous as some of my bishops and literaiy 
peopla Well, my first attempt to win a woman's 
friendship has not been very encouraging. Sut I liked 
her ever so much. And the greatest proof of my attach- 
ment to her was . . ." 

Sut Nurse Isabel changed her mind, said no more, 
and sped on her way ; but as she went along she said 
aloud to herself: 

"And the greatest proof of it was that when he 
recovered his strength, awoke from his long depression, 
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and fell in love with her instead of me, I was not even 
angry or jealous. By all the laws of nature, I ought to 
have hated her at once, but instead of that, I went on 
liking her, even though I was learning to love him. 
Ah, well, he won't know. He is bo very slow about 
these things." 

Brian parted from her without a suspicion of her 
real feeling for him. But he intended to find out what 
these reports were, and to stop them at once. She 
might say she did not care, but he knew that she was 
sensitive about her good name, perhaps because, for her 
old mother's sake, she had made such mighty efforts, 
against her own inclinations and in the midst of many 
temptations, to keep it still written down on the right 
hand leaf of the book of morality. But he could not 
help her about Nora. He could not help himself. A 
great longing seized him to hasten his departure to the 
King's Head. He went home, put his things together, 
and in a short time found himself in the train on his 
way to the land of comfort. He felt that it would com- 
fort him and ease his heart to be in the village where 
she had spent so many months, and where the people 
knew and loved her so well. For the paths trodden by 
those whom we love become holy ground to us for ever 
and ever. It was early summer, towards the end of 
June, but there was a perfect deluge of rain when Brian 
got out at the little wayside station nine miles away 
from Graystoke. He had brought his bicycle with 
him, and was just leaning against it, contemplating a 
gloomy and moist ride, when a carrier*s cart drove 
up, and David the blacksmith's cheery voice was heard 
saying : 

" Any parcels for Mrs Mary Shaw ? " 

Then he looked towards Brian, and recognised him. 

** Why, it's Mr Uppingham, as I'm a live man ! " 
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In a few moments Brian and his bicycle were com- 
fortably installed in David's borrowed cart, rattling 
along the wet roads towards the King's Head. 

" Mrs Mary will be that pleased," David said. " She 
won't mind her groceries not having come. As a rule, 
it do put her out awful when the grocery stores don't 
turn up. But I reckon, Mr Uppingham, she'd think you 
quite as good as twelve boxes of candles." 

When they drew up before the King's Head, about 
seven in the evening, Mrs Mary Shaw hastened out to 
the carrier's cart. The carrier was ill, and had ap- 
pointed David to be his "locum tenens." 

"Now, Davy, look sharp and hand me down my 
groceries," Mrs Mary said. "I be that hustled to- 
night. Great-uncle be took ill, and says he be going 
to die." 

" Great-uncle has said that this last fifteen year, Mrs 
Shaw," remarked Davy. "And as for the groceries, 
they've never come. But there be something else for 
you. Oh no, it aren't Parrington ! I don't give Par- 
rington no lifts — I'm that jealous of Parrington — always 
was, you know, only you wouldn't see it I " 

" Get along, Davy," said Mrs Mary Shaw, laughing, 
for Davy always kept up the rdle of being an unac- 
cepted sweetheart, although he had never even thought 
of making love to the hostess of the King's Head. 

At that moment Brian, who had kept in the back of 
the cart, leaned forward, and prepared to announce 
himself. 

"Why, I do declare it be Mr Uppingham, of all 
people I " Mrs Shaw exclaimed ; and, forgetting all about 
the much-desired groceries and great-uncle's dangerous 
illness, the genial landlady hurried him into the inn, 
and whipped him up to the glowing fire, where great- 
uncle and Great-great-aunt Bebeccah Benaldson were 
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basking in the warmth. They did not like to sit 
together, but they were both ailing, and both obliged to 
seek the comfort of the hearth. 

" Here be Mr Uppingham," said Mrs Shaw. " He be 
cold and damp, and he'll bide here until IVe made the 
fire in the parly." 

" Ah," said great-uncle, whom no unexpected circum- 
stance ever surprised, " so you be come back, sir, just to 
see me a-dying. I be a dying man to-night. I've the 
toothache something terrible." 

''Toothache!" teplied Aunt Bebeccah Benaldson, 
scornfully, "and not a tooth in his mouth at his age. He 
be not a dying man. Tis I who be a-dying, Mr Upping- 
ham, and no one to lift a finger for me : Mrs Mary Shaw 
never do think of no one but herself and Parrington; 
and what Parrington do see to like in her is more than 
I can foUer, for she be ageing wonderful quick." 

Brian settled down amongst them, and showed due 
sympathy with their fancied woes. WuUie soon ap- 
peared, and from all that could be gathered on the sub- 
ject, he was evidently not yet following in the footsteps 
of his scamp of a father. 

"Ah," said Mrs Shaw, as she laid the cloth in the 
parlour, " Wullie is a remarkable good lad still ; though 
there's no knowing how soon he'll be breaking out 
Parrington says ' stuff and nonsense,' but I shakes my 
head, Mr Uppingham, and knows different Don't I, 
Wullie?" 

Wullie, who was bringing in a liberal supply of wood, 
grinned, as he always did when he heard these doleful 
prophecies of his own unavoidable damnation, and put- 
ting his hands up to his cheeks to make a sort of trum- 
pet, said in a loud whisper to Brian : 

''I say, mother is a-going to marry Mr Parrington 
next month, and that's why Aunt Bebeccah and great- 
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uncle be in such a' stew. And grandCather won't have 
nothing to do with it, and everybody be as cross as nine- 
pins *cept mother and " 

WuUie was clapped out of the room, and Mrs Mary 
Shaw, smiling and blushing, answered Brian's inquiry as 
to whether the news were really true. 

" Well, yes, sir," she said, as she sank down into the 
easy-chair. " The fact is, I be real sick of hearing Par- 
rington propose. And then, 'twas only lately I heard 
for certain that Wullie's father was dead, and I didn't 
tell Parrington. But he learnt it hisself. Parrington 
be awfully quick. And he made me promise for next 
month. And I wrote Miss Nora about it, and there's 
never a line come from her. I've been a- fearing she 
is ilL" 

Then Brian told her that Nora was engaged to 
Theodore Bevan, and that her time had been taken up 
for many months, and that she was not as bright and 
gay as she used to be in Graystoke. 

" Going to marry that little horror ! " exclaimed Mrs 
Shaw. " I never could abide him. It can't be true ; my 
Miss Nora a-going to marry the likes of him ! I can't 
believe it of her, and she so mighty particular, and her 
head so high in the air, bless her, and quite right, too : 
she can't know what she's a-doing. He's bewitched her 
— the little viper gentleman, coming sneaking along 
here where nobody wanted him: my Miss Nora going 
to marry the likes of him ! " 

Mrs Shaw's apron was at that moment precipitated 
over her head, and when it fell back to its wonted place, 
two large tears were seen rolling down her cheeks. She 
took her handkerchief, rubbed it into her eyes and over 
her face, and then she looked up. Brian was sitting 
back in his chair, with a far-away look, a strained ex- 
pression on his face. 
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The woman's instinct in Mrs Mar^Shaw revealed the 
whole truth to her. 

"Why, I believe you've been a-sweethearting after 
her yourself," she said, tenderly. " Poor dear soul — poor 
dear soul ! I remember how you spoke of her when you 
stayed here, and how I was always a-telling you all I 
knew of our dear Miss Nora — and I only too glad to 
tell, being that fond of her." 

'' And I only too glad to listen," he said, smiling sadly. 
" And I've come to listen again. That is why I've come. 
And to be where she has been, and amongst the people 
whom she has loved, and amongst whom I found her 
first. I felt that would comfort me." 

"And so it will," said Mrs Shaw, soothingly. "And 
don't ye take on so. Miss Kora will come to her senses 
soon, and then you can go a-sweethearting after she. 
Lor! now, you mustn't be disheartened. Think of my 
poor Farrington — what a life I've been a-leading him 
these last three year and more, never knowing my own 
mind. And as like as not, when next month comes, I'll 
say, 'No, Farrington, I don't care for ye over much.* 
And yet I do care. But women-folk is like that, that's 
what they be like, and a good thing too, as men folk be 
mighty troublesome in their way. Don't ye take on so, 
Mr Uppingham. It'll all come right ; and while you be 
here, we'll talk of Miss Nora and cheer you up. I'm a 
wonderful hand at cheering folk up : you should see me 
with Great-great-aunt Bebeccah Benaldson sometimes, 
though I won't deny that it be a terrible task, and I be 
always a-gasping for breath afterward — she do take it 
out of me. . . . Now, now, Mr Uppingham, you mustn't 
lose heart . . ." 

The motherly manner, the quaint but very genuine 
efforts to comfort, touched Brian inexpressibly. He 
was touched to ihe very roots of his sore heart: all 
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his disappointments and anxiety welled up in him. He 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed, and Mrs Mary 
Shaw, using her own natural tact — ^that beautiful and 
almost divine gift of womanhood — stole quietlj out of 
the room. 

The next momixig was bright with sunshine, and Brian 
strolled in the direction of the Castle, along the road 
where he had taken his first drive with Nora. Yes, he 
remembered that old quaint thatched cottage jonder, 
and the crumbling old bridge to the left, and the trout 
stream, and those five enormous hay-ricks stationed like 
sentinels on the slope of the hill. They had only just 
been put up when he saw them last, and now they were 
darker in hue, having valiantly borne the changes and 
chances of a long winter. Yes, and he remembered that 
splendid old oak-tree near the milL Nora had said it 
reminded her always of her father, with its spreading 
branches and comprehensive character. He paused and 
listened to the sweet singing of the birds. Nora knew 
their call-notes welL He passed on to the gate-house, 
where she had lodged, and waited outside, full of 
thoughts of her. Then he rang, and when the custodian 
appeared, annoyed as always at being disturbed, he 
won her over by speaking of Miss Penhurst, and was 
taken to the sitting-room, where the deputy-custodian 
had spent so many happy hours. Her photograph was 
there; and two or three of her books were scattered 
about 

The custodian left him there to rest, for it was 
washing-day, and she was busy and hoped that he 
would be able to show himself over the Castle. So 
he rested, this poor Brian, and then he strolled over 
the Castle and lingered a long time in the monk's 
room, which he remembered had been her favourite 
retreat. He looked at the great expanse of country, 
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which had always delighted her eyes and her sense 
of space, and at the river glistening with the early 
summer sunlight. As he wended his way back to the 
King's Head, he stopped at the beautiful old church, 
and glanced once more at the fine carved stalls, and 
the rare old leaden font, which she heiself had shown 
him with so much pride ; for she loved the church and 
everything in it He examined the monumental brasses, 
and the figures of the Crusaders in the old chapel. He 
heard her dear voice telling him everything. 

''I'm as good as a guide-book about these parts," 
she had said to hinu " You see I've been here so often 
that the place is part of me, and I am part of it. 
Even Mr Kent^ the verger, admits that I belong here 
by rights, for he told me the other day that I would 
make a wonderful nice brass or recumbent stone figure, 
and that is the highest praise from him, for he only 
concerns himself about dead things." 

He remembered her saying that, and he remembered 
noticing that Mr Kent's sepulchral visage relaxed into 
something like a human smile when he came into the 
church and found her there. Yes, they all loved her 
there, in their own kindly way. Even Great-great- 
aunt Rebeccah Benaldson had nothing against her, 
and great-uncle always said she was a wonderful nice 
young person, and very handy at buying shag. And 
Mrs Shaw's quiet old father, Beuben, said she was an 
intelligent young woman, and mighty clever at knowing 
a turnip from a carrot, which was surprising in a party 
as lived in one of them towns; and David swore by 
his smithy's forge that no one except himself should 
ever fetch her from the station. It was all very pleasant 
to hear, and Brian seemed to be learning more of her, 
and getting nearer to her own real self by means of 
these simple-hearted villagers. He felt soothed and 
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comforted, and wrote at his book« smoked with great- 
uncle, prepared herbs with Beuben, talked politics with 
David, commerce with the travellers who baited at 
the King's Head, played nine-pins with Wullie, carried 
messages between Parrington and Mrs Shaw, and acted 
as general errand-boy and postman to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Whenever he was looking sad, Mrs Shaw 
would say: 

" Come, come, Mr Uppingham, don't you be artaking on ! 
It will all come right. Think of my poor Parrington ! " 

And very often she would come into the parlour, 
and he would put his pen aside, and she would sink 
down into the easy-chair, and talk of Nora. 

*'0h, deary me," she said one day, ''and the fun 
Miss Nora and me have had over poor Parrington ! 
Many long lectures she's given me to behave 'myself 
kinder, and I've promised ; and then when Parrington 
has come, I've been real nasty ! And Miss Nora have 
pretended to be angry, and then have laughed hearty. 

"I think I shall begin to say 'Poor Parrington,' 
remarked Brian, laughing too. 

"Oh, he don't take on, really," answered Mrs Shaw. 
"And if he do, it won't hurt the likes of him, bless 
him ! Parrington isn't one to fret greatly. Ah, there, I 
hear his voice. Tiresome man, coming where he's not 
wanted 1 " 

"And where be Mrs Mary Shaw, I wonder?" Par- 
rington's voice was heard saying. "A nice sort of 
landlady for the PunchbowL" 

" The Punchbowl indeed I " remarked Mrs Shaw, scorn- 
fully. "As if Mrs Mary Shaw would ever have any- 
thing to do with that horrid place." 

"Here be three teetotallers asking for port wine," 
continued Parrington, in a loud voice, " and two carters 
for a mug of ale, and no one to serve 'em. What a 
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badlj managed establishment I I don't think anything 
of this King's Head : 'tis a mighty poor shanty." 

"Shanty!" exclaimed Mrs Mary Shaw, pretending 
to be angry, but wreathed in smiles. "Did you hear 
that, Mr Uppingham? — shanty, indeed! Oh, I'll pay 
Parrington out." 

Then she darted out of the " parly " to pay Parrington 
out, and Brian was left to liis work and his own thoughts. 
But later on, he emerged and went into the kitchen, 
which also served as the bar of the inn, though there 
was a sort of division effected by the kitchen - table* 
Parrington was smoking a pipe on the domestic side 
of the barrier. Brian joined him, and said out of pure 
mischief: 

"And so I hear, Mr Parrington, that you and Mrs 
Mary are to be married in a month's time?" 

"Well, now," said Mrs Mary, pausing as she took 
the bread out of the oven, "that's the first I've heard 
of it, as I'm a Uve woman." 

Parrington made no answer to this, but winked at 
Brian, and pointed to the old beams. 

"This old place be a-crumbling to pieces, Mr Up- 
pingham," he said. "It be not safe for nobody. I 
declare I'm always mighty glad to get away from 
this old shanty back to the Punchbowl I" 



PART m. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE MICROMETER. 



So the time wore on. Summer had passed into winter, 
and it was more than eighteen months now since 
Theodore Sevan had come as a disturbing element into 
the lives of Nora and Soger Fenhurst After Nora had 
declared her decision to be engaged to Theodore Bevan, 
and refused to be won over by any entreaty, her father 
interviewed him, and told him that the engagement 
was against all his wishes and judgment, and that 
nothing would ever reconcile him to it. 

"I understand that it does not meet with your ap- 
proval," Sevan said, quietly. " I am of course very sorry. 
It would have been more agreeable for both of us if you 
could have liked me a little — or disliked me less." 

"You will never make my girl happy," Roger said. 
" I am sure of that." 

"You certainly court the unhappiness by taking up 
this tone with me," Sevan answered, 

"Perhaps you are right," Roger Penhurst answered, 
brusquely, and he said no more about it. It was, in fact, 
useless. Moreover, it was so obvious that Theodore 
Sevan was indifferent to the old man's approval or 
disapproval He was quite frank about his monetary 
position : explained the resources of his private income, 
and mentioned that he occasionally added to it by special 
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journalistic worL He seemed to have no relatiyes nor 
friends; and therefore Nora had not to go through 
any formalities of introduction. 

"I belong to no one/' he said to her, almost patheti- 
cally ; " I am alone in the world/' 

The condition of things at the Penhursts' home did 
not change after the engagement, and Boger Penhurst 
went his own way, sometimes spending long days 
in the country and coming back tired out. When 
at home, he was more deeply engaged in reading 
and study. He began to learn Persian, and some 
leamM friends from the British Museum came three 
times a -week to give him lessons. That was some 
comfort to him, for he was never so happy as when 
adding to his knowledge. But he looked sad and 
nipped, and he neglected his music. He missed her 
sympathy with it. She had taken a dislike to music, 
influenced of course by Theodore Bevan, who openly 
declared his scorn of the loveliest of all languages. Nora 
had no idea how her indifference wounded her old 
father. But Brian knew, for Boger had got into the 
way of talking to him freely about everything; and 
the historian's comfortable lodgings in Mecklenburg 
Square had become the old man's haven, where he felt 
he was always welcome. It was touching to see the 
two friends together — each one sad at heart, and united 
by a common anxiety and affection. They very rarely 
spoke of Theodore Bevan, but Boger said once or twice 
that Nora's infatuation was as strong as ever, and that 
she seemed to have given up all her old friends, in- 
clinations, and interests. Mr Bevan disliked the idea of 
her teaching, and so she had resigned two or three of her 
posts. He also disliked her going to the Woman's Club, 
and 80 she had not resumed her subscription. Brian 
asked sometimes: 
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"And is she happy? Does she look happy? Is she 
bright ? ' 

"Ah, that is just it/' the old man would answer, 
sadly — " Is she happy ? I can only tell you that when 
he does not come, she is miserable. And she has on her 
dear face ' the settled shadow of an inward strife.' " 

"Does he seem fond of her ? " Brian would ask. 

" Could a man like that be fond of any one ? " Eoger 
invariably answered. 

Yet, in a way, Theodore Bevan was fond of her, 
and Soger did not altogether do him justice. He was 
proud at having subdued her individuality ; and for the 
first time in his life, he felt the beginnings of something 
like affection. He knew of course that she did not love 
him, and that it was only his strong influence over her 
which brought about her consent to the engagement. 
But he was not uneasy about that: the main point 
was that he was training her, moulding her, and making 
himself necessary to her. Sometimes he kept away on 
purpose : for he knew that she would fret and be restless, 
like some dumb animal which pines for its master, even 
though he be a cruel one. It was all very engrossing to 
him ; and although he had amused and interested himself 
many a time before on the same lines, there had never 
been even a dash of sentiment in his previous experi- 
ments. He appreciated this new sensation, and com- 
mented on it in his journal. 

He wrote : 

"It is very odd how pleased I feel when any sad 
remark of mine concerning my lonely Ufe or my small 
stature touches up my Athene's tenderness. Of course 
I have never been lonely. And as for my small stature, 
— I would not change with any one — but Athene's 
sympathy with my fancied woes is extremely agreeable 
to me. I enjoy it" 
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And again in another place : 

" Occasionally I stay away from my Athene in order 
that I may have the satisfaction of heing missed." 

And elsewhere : 

''I should not have precipitated myself into this 
engagement with my Athene, if I had not feared 
that Uppingham's influence over her was increasing 
unduly. Ab it was, I only arrived just in time to 
prevent the climax of an engagement between them. 
Strangely enough, I had not intended to go to her 
home that evening; but a sudden access of jealousy 
prompted me to change my plans; and by an adroit- 
ness which, I confess, astonishes me now, I wrested 
the situation to myself. I worked, as always, on her 
sympathies, harping, of course, on my many disabilities 
and shortcomings, which have ever ostracised me from 
the realms of Being Understood and Being Loved. I 
do not regret my prompt action. Sometimes I think 
that the most desirable part of my life would be taken 
away if I lost Athene." 

And elsewhere : 

"Uppingham's insult to me has so far passed un- 
noticed. There was nothing for me to do except to 
remain quiet, until I had thought out some plan of 
revenge. Meantime, he is sufficiently punished by my 
appropriation of his Nora — and just as he had almost 
secured her ; and Athene is grateful to me for ignoring 
the episode. My self-control in this matter makes her 
think well of me. It is a great satisfaction when some 
one, to whom you are not absolutely indifferent, thinks 
well of you: whether you deserve it or not. So Up- 
pingham may rest in peace awhile, and I have al- 
ready been dealing with Nurse Isabel and little Madge 
Carson." 

And indeed Nora was greatly impressed by the sweet 
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patience with which he had borne Brian Uppingham's 
insult. She did not know in what terms Theodore 
Bevan had couched his letter to Uppinghsun, and he 
did not enlighten her. It was a delicate matter; for 
she knew in her heart of hearts that she had wronged 
Brian, and her own feeling of uneasiness about him 
made her grateful for Bevan's forbearance. 

" It is for your sake," Bevan told her, quietly. And 
he added, as though fearing that she might perhaps be 
too hard on the historian, " Tou must forgive him, re- 
membering that he has had a sore trial in losing you." 

"You are very generous," Nora said, with sincere 
admiration. "You bear no malice. I have noticed 
that in your behaviour towards my father. He has 
often been very rude to you, and you never seem to 
notice." 

" I have only been learning the lesson since I knew 
you," he said. " Sometimes, I own, it has been a hard 
one." 

And he went away gratified with her praise, although 
he knew that it was he who countless times had been 
rude to her father — ^ignoring him, and deliberately push- 
ing him out of his home and happiness ; alienating his 
daughter from him, and in such a way that she never 
guessed. He smiled when he thought of the malice 
which he always bore towards people who were in his 
way, and yet, recognising all this, he was delighted by 
her belief in his generosity of mind and action. 

Perhaps he persuaded himself that he was really what 
she considered him to be. It is so easy even for the best 
of us to persuade ourselves that we are better than we 
are. But whilst he was thus enjoying Nora's good 
opinion of him, he was silently working against Nurse 
Isabel and Madge Carson, who had had the courage 
to warn his Athene against him. And the two opposite 
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processes going on at the same time, did not interfere 
with each other. He was evidently in a state of great 
satisfaction. One special entry in his journal points 
to this: — 

" I never remember feeling so well satisfied with my- 
self. When I think of Athene now, and compare her 
with that masterful and scornful young woman who 
was acting as Deputy - Custodian at the Castle, I am 
lost in wonderment over the mesmeric, psychic influ- 
ence which some human beings have over others: an 
influence inborn and never acquired. But Athene gives 
trouble, in spite of my strong hold over her. She has 
curious relapses to her old interests, her old friends, 
her old intimacy with her father. It keeps me very 
much interested; more so, of course, than if she had 
merely been a woolly lamb. Still, I find I have to be 
careful how I criticise her former life and the contents 
thereof. The other day an unwisely-worded disparage- 
ment about that wretched old Danish professor, who 
is always discovering new geniuses, evoked undoubted 
signs of rebellion. All this, however, gives a real zest 
to my undertaking, and I am almost inclined to believe 
I am experiencing what we call happiness — whatever 
that may mean." 

He was right in s&ying that he had to be care- 
ful how he criticised Nora's former life, and every one 
and everything that belonged to it. He was much too 
wary to make many mistakes ; and his micrometer, that 
evil little instrument of disparagement, probed into and 
measured every fault and failing, every characteristic 
and detail, but so delicately that the mechanism was not 
detected So Nora never knew how it happened that 
most people became uninteresting to her, or full of faults, 
or ridiculous, or objects of contempt and indifference. 
Perhaps it was an indulgent sort of contempt which 
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took the greatest possession of her. No one escaped; 
and when she received a letter from Mrs Mary Shaw 
annbnncing in mysterious spelling and grammar her 
definite engagement to Mr William Farrington of the 
Punchbowl, she tossed the note on one side, and 
wondered how she could ever have taken an interest 
in those ignorant country people at Graystoke. The 
micrometer had thus been applied to those simple, 
honest villagers, whom she had known for years. It 
was never applied directly to Nora's dear old father, 
but to Old Age instead. And the fine, spreading old 
oak, with its magnificent branches and defiantly robust 
roots, became an impertinent lingerer on the face of 
the earth, demanding too much space, too much con- 
sideration — taking in every advantage and giving out 
none. 

It was perhaps the cleverest thing Bevan did, the 
way in which he alienated Nora from her father with- 
out ever saying one word against him. And Boger 
himself helped his enemy by his own impetuosity 
and want of judgment; for although he made number- 
less resolutions to pick up the old threads of friendship 
with Nora, and accept Theodore Bevan as an inevitable 
fact in his life, he always failed in all his efforts. He 
could not conquer his intense dislike for the man, nor 
his bitter disappointment in Nora. His existence would 
have been intolerable during this period, but for his 
friendship with Brian, and their constant intercourse 
together, broken into only by Brian's visit to Holland 
and afterwards to Norway. During the historian's 
absence Boger plunged still deeper into Persian, but 
the joy of life had gone from him, and, with it, some 
of that wonderful vitality which is able to keep old 
age at bay. He did not attempt any summer-outing, 
but he often found his way into the Abbey, and there 
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he would linger, sometimes in the cloisters, and some- 
times in the Poets* Comer. He very rarely spoke of 
Brian to Nora; and she had no idea how much of 
his time was spent with the man who loved her and 
was waiting for her. She tried to put Brian out of 
her remembrance, but once she asked her father timidly 
about him. 

" Is he well — and is he working — ^is he satisfied with 
what he has done — do you see him sometimes ? " 

And her father answered : 

"Yes, I see him. He is well, but sad. And he is 
very busy. Brave men do not give up their life's work 
because women break their hearts." 

After that, Nora did not dare make any further in- 
quiries, and was thrown back on herself ; and many of 
her timid renewals of intimacy were cut short in this 
way. But the estrangement between the two was in- 
evitable, and nothing could have helped the situation. 
They probably knew this; and as time went on, and 
the micrometer became more perfect in its mechanism, 
Nora ceased to care, or thought she did. But there were 
no more scenes between them ; for at least indifference 
has this advantage, that it often produces tranquillity. 
But one afternoon towards the end of January, Roger 
Fenhurst came home in a state of unusual agitation, 
and found Nora alone in the sitting-room. She was 
working at some coloured embroidery, and in a lifeless, 
listless manner, which always irritated him. 

"That little devil of yours has been trying to take 
away Nurse Isabel's character," he said. 

" Nurse Isabel had no character to take away," Nora 
said, with provoking quietness. " Mr Bevan warned me 
against her some time ago, and as I do not care to 
have people of that description for my acquaintances, I 
asked her, as you know, to discontinue her visits." 
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''You mean that Sevan coerced you into snubbing 
her," Eoger said 

" As you please, father," Nora said, flinching slightly. 
"You know I never quarrel with you now about Mr 
Bevan." 

"It is a lifelong quarrel, Nora," he said. "And for 
my own part, the sooner you get married, the better." 

"We fixed the date for about four months from 
to-day," Nora said, putting down her work, and looking 
up at her father. 

"And I wish it were to-morrow I" he exclaimed, in 
his impetuous way. Then, with the penitence so char- 
acteristic of him, he said : 

" No, no, I don't mean that, my girl. I would rather 
wait year after year, going along even in this miserable 
fashion, than hasten on, by one moment, your marriage 
with Theodore Sevan. Tor I am always, always hoping 
that the awakening may come." 

Nora made no answer, but went on impassively with 
her needlework, 

" The awakening will come of its own accord and in 
its own time," Boger said, gently. 

"And you have been doing your best to hinder it," 
she said. "Your unreasonable dislike of Mr Sevan 
first opened my eyes to his real worth; and now you 
attempt to poison my mind against him by accusing 
him of defaming Nurse Isabel's character. He has 
merely warned me of her, and I am much obliged to 
him." 

''He has done far more than that," Boger said, becom- 
ing excited again. "He has circulated evil reports of 
her which have reached the notice of some of her best 
doctors. Sut she has a warm friend in me, and I shall 
do all I can for her. And she has another friend too, 
Srian Uppii)gham, who will not rest until everything is 
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8et right again — as far as such mischief-making can ever 
be set right" 

'' Mr Uppingham may well defend Kurse Isabel/' Nora 
said, slowly. ''It is a relief to hear that a man will 
speak up for a woman, when he has been one of the 
many to help to drag her down. Oh, I know about 
Brian Uppingham and Kurse Isabel/' 

Boger Fenhurst glanced in astonishment at his 
daughter. 

"My poor Nora," he said, "if that is how you see 
things now, may God help your distorted vision." 

In this way the micrometer had been deftly applied 
to Brian Uppingham also. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE FIBST STEP. 



One day Theodore Bevan told Nora that hia friends, 
Mr and Mrs Cummings, had returned from Aus- 
tralia, and that he should like to call on them with 
her. He professed to have a great admiration for 
Mr Cummings; called him a prince amongst men, a 
bom statesman, the onlj possible saviour of England. 
Nora herself was anxious to see the sole human 
being who could inspire such enthusiasm in the heart 
of her little lover. He commented, too, on the de- 
lightful friendship existing between husband and wife. 
When Nora went to their home at Kensington, she 
found a timid, half-toned woman, who seemed to have 
no soul, no will of her own. Her speech was painfully 
hesitating, as though she were apologising for every 
word she said — and she did not dare say much. As 
she made her few feeble remarks, she turned in a half- 
frightened manner to her husband. When he and 
Bevan went out of the drawing-room to the library, 
Mrs Cummings became a little easier, gathered herself 
together, and talked about a few commonplaces. But 
the light soon faded from her eyes; and when her 
husband returned, the little feeble gleam of indi- 
viduality had faded into nothingness. It was a pain- 
ful exhibition. Cummings himself was a strong tall 
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man, deliberately aggressive, with a strong brain, and 
not hampered bj e^en the remnant of a heart Sevan 
treated him with the greatest respect; and it was 
easy to see that Cummings appreciated the homage 
of his friend. The hero was afiably condescending 
to Nora, and took some pains to talk down to her. 
His condescension aroused some of her old spirit, and 
she began to argue with him. It was something about 
technical education. Then she looked up, became con- 
scious of Theodore Sevan, and suddenly laid down all 
her weapons. When she went away she thought to 
herself : 

*^ I shall become like that woman, Mrs Cum- 
mings. Is it possible that I am half-way there 
already ? ** 

And that was the first step towards the awakening, 
the only first step possible, because made by herself. 
She did not know at the time that she had taken it. 
We probably do not know ; but when we look back at 
the path, we say : " Ah yes, it was there — ^it was there 
that we took the first step, and by ourselves, unaided." 
That is where the value of it comes in to us: it was 
on our own initiativa Yet if we looked back still 
further and were honest, we should discover the almost 
invisible wires of communication and impulse which 
were the direct causes of that first step. 

Theodore Sevan realised that he had committed an 
error of judgment in taking his Athene to the Cummings*. 
He wrote in his journal : — 

''The visit to the Cummings' was a mistaka My 
Athene seems to have been chiefly impressed with Mrs 
Cummings' misery and mental servitude. She has re- 
ferred to her several times, and to him too. 

" ' What a man,' she has said, ' and what a marriage I 
And that is your ideal of a prince amongst men ! And 
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that is your ideal of the married state ? What a picture 
it gives to xne of your real self 1 ' ^ 

" It was foolish of me to take her there. My ^hene 
was not ready for it. I have striven in every way to 
wipe out the remembrance. I have overdone my strength 
a little, and thus enlisted her sympathy and kindness ; 
I have been affectionate and dictatorial by turns ; sad, 
bitter, and repentant, and finally I have won her back. 
But it is very astonishing to me how much I really 
suffer when she does turn upon me. I pretend to be- 
lieve that I am only annoyed at being thwarted. But 
the fact remains that I am wounded." . . • 

Soon after this, Nora woke up one morning with an 
insatiable thirst for a draught of her old lifa She had 
neglected all her friends, given up all her interests ; and 
people and things had been passing out of her life as 
they of necessity must, when there is no encouragement 
for them to remain. Where should she go to-day ? what 
should she do ? She thought she would like to go down 
to the British Museum and see some of her old associates 
there, including dear old Professor Frimodt; and then, 
perhaps, she would call in at Mrs EUerton's, and per- 
haps they would both look in at the Club. The pro- 
gramme smiled to her for the moment,. and she hastened 
to carry it out, and soon found herself in the Professor's 
den. 

" Ah," he said, smoothing down his nose, as he always 
did when he was particularly pleased. " If Justice were 
properly carried out in this world, you would not be 
aUowed to see your old Professor again, having neglected 
him so long. Fortunately for us all, mj sweet young 
miss. Justice generally miscarries I And Monsieur, your 
attendant?^ 

"He is not with me," Nora said, smiling a little 
timidly. 

B 
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^ Ah, eocoellent I " said the Professor, rubbing his hands 
together. " What } Gone, dead, buried like my famous 
poets f TatU mieiix ! " 

** No, no," said Nora ; '' I onlj meant he was not with 
me to-day." 

** Ah, well," said the Professor, thoughtfully, " but you 
may always kill and bury him when you wish. It is so 
simple, my sweet young miss." 

** Is it so simple, Professor ? " she asked, with a strange 
appeal in her voice. 

"Why, of course!" he said, looking at her closely. 
Then he added: 

"Nothing easier, indeed I See how I arrange with 
my poor poets. Ah, I have a long list of dead bodies. 
Come, Mademoiselle Nora, look at it — and here are some 
of their immortal poems which perished in one moment ! 
You remember your Danish? Of course — of course. 
^ Now you see, this rascal knew how to write when he 
said those words about Liberty. But he had to die. It 
was the b^inning and the end of the rascal And it is 
always like that with your old Professor — such cruel dis- 
appointments — always in trouble ! " 

Nora read the poem aloud in Danish, much to the 
Professor^s satisfaction. She herself had brightened up 
wonderfully, and there was a flush of pleasure and 
awakened interest on her pale face. She felt the re- 
newal of life in her. 

"Why have I left all this ? " she thought 

" YeSy" said the Professor, taking off his gold-rimmed 
spectacles and polishing them. "I have killed and 
buried a great number of these rascals during my long 
life. I assure you. Mademoiselle, it was only one rascal 
I spared. He was a great one. I did once think wonders 
of him I He was to be my prince of poets, and for a long 
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time I believed in him (no one else did), and^ had not 
the cruel heart to kill him. For it w^ myself — jour old 
Professor. Perhaps I still choose to believe in that 
rogue, but no one knows except myself — and now you. 
See, I have told you a secret ! And why have I told 
you ? " 

" I don't know, Professor," Nora said, smiling kindly 
at her old comrade, who had been good to her for so 
many years. 

''Because, Mademoiselle," he said, fidgeting with 
some printed sheets which lay on his table, — ^"because 
I wanted to make the impression on you that the last 
rascal one must ever think of killing and burying is one's 
self. Valid ! There is a puzzle for you." 

Then he showed her some rare new books and 
curious old manuscripts, and finally took her to the 
door. 

"There will be no admittance after more than six 
weeks' truancy," he said, putting his finger up in playful 
warning. " By that time I shall find a new genius, and 
Mademoiselle Nora and I will bury him together ! " 

But when she was gone he sat in his chair, folded his 
arms, and shook his head gravely. 

^ Her dear old father was right," he said. " She 
has changed sadly. My sweet Mademoiselle Nora. 
She has a tender place in my tough old heart Ah, 
if one could be young again. Well, well, and now to 
work." 

Nora meanwhile passing on her way to Mrs Ellerton's, 
said to herself : 

" My kind old Professor. And I had not seen him for 
fifteen months." 

Then she began wondering why she had not seen him 
or any of her friends; and when the remembrance of 
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Theodore^ van stole over her as though in answer to 
her unconscious questioning, the old^ indifference and 
lethargy returned with a sudden bound. And although 
she was within ten minutes of Mrs Ellerton's cosy little 
flat, where she knew a warm welcome awaited her at any 
time, she retraced her steps and came straight home, im- 
pelled to do so but much against her real inclination. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

HADGS CARSON IN DISTRESS. 

t 

Nora relapsed into her usual state of indifference to 
every one except Theodore Bevan. It so happened, 
too, that he had an accident with his lamp, and burnt 
his right hand severely. This occurrence, particularly 
trying to him in one way, was opportune in another, 
for it gave him a renewed hold on Nora, and, at the 
same time, gratified that part of his strange nature 
which was becoming more and more susceptible to 
tender influences. At this time there were only a 
few left-handed scrawls in the journal This was one 
of them : 

"My right hand severely burnt. Great hindrance, 
but curious example of compensation in my Athene's 
renewed kindness and submissiveness, which seemed 
to be in jeopardy after that unfortunate visit to the 
Cummings'." 

This was another : • 

"Pain in hand still bad. But I greatly enjoy my 
Athene's anxious kindness to me. There would aimost 
seem to be a luxury in suffering, when some one is good 
enough to be sympathetic" 

A few days after Bevan 's health had become more 
normal again, and the thermometer of anxiety and sym- 
pathy had also returned to the normal, Mrs Ellerton 
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called, on the cbanee of finding Nora at home ; and the 
two friends, who .-had not seen each other for many 
months, settled down for a long and cosy chat. Nora 
was delighted to see her old playmate, and it was almost 
pathetic how she broke through her listlessness and in- 
difference. Mrs Ellerton had been away for a long 
time, travelling about, as usual, in search of health 
for her husband. 

" Of course, my dear, we shall never find it," she said, 
cheerfully. " We continue to go to all the health-resorts 
stxpngly recommended by all the leading doctors, who 
have never been to them. I notice that the distances 
prescribed for us are becoming greater and greater. A 
few thousand miles are being added each time to our 
various destinations. I cannot possibly imagine where 
we shall be sent next Meanwhile, I am thankful to say 
we are stationary for a few minutes in a flat in Kensing- 
ton. It is a great rest, and I am enjoying myself deeply. 
And I have taken the first opportunity of coming over 
to see you." 

'' I nearly came to see you the other day," Nora said, 
"* but I turned back half-way. I felt I wanted to have 
a long talk with you." 

"And then you changed your mind when you were 
near me," Mrs Ellerton said, quaintly. "That did not 
say much for my magnetic power. Well, I forgive 
you, Nora, dear, and now for your news." 

"Oh, everything is going on as usual," Nora said, 
"and there is nothing much to tell you." 

Then, with a sudden impulse, she added : 

"Except that I am engaged to be married." 

" That is generally considered an interesting piece of 
news," Mrs Ellerton said, brightly. " Anything more ? " 

" I am going to be married in three or four months' 
time," Nora continued. 
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" Anything more ? " asked Mrs EUerton. 

'' I am going to marry a man callec]^ Theodore Sevan," 
Nora said. 

"Well, my dear, I have not the advantage of Mr 
Bevan's acquaintance," said Mrs Ellerton, '' but I hope he 
will be good to you, and keep his health I " 

And the little woman bent over to Nora, and kissed 
her. 

It was the first genial word that Nora had ever heard 
about her engagement^ and it acted on her like a tonic 
Some of her old cheeriness returned to her; and in a 
short time the two friends were laughing and talking 
so light-heartedly, that their voices sounded like music 
to Nora's old father, who happened to come home just 
then. 

" My Nora laughing ! " he said, as he crept quietly into 
his den. It was so seldom that she laughed now. 

Mrs Ellerton did not ask any questions about Theo- 
dore Sevan, but Nora spoke of him of her own accord, 
and said she admired his fine sense of justice, and 
his entire freedom from malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. * 

''He is not tender by nature," she said. ''Sut his 
tenderness is growing daily,like some frail plant exposed 
at last to favourable conditions." 

Mrs Ellerton made no comment on this remark : she 
had not travelled her thousands of miles without learn- 
ing tact and discretion. 

Sut later on, when a suitable occasion presented it- 
self : 

"Yes," she said. "Men are rough creaturea They 
have to be tamed. I must say it is pathetic when they 
first show real signs of being influenced by the gentler 
emotions. Of course they make shocking pretences at it 
for their own benefit; but when the real thing comes, 
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there is no mistaking it I was nearly melted to tears 
the other day wfien my Tom discovered, after eight years 
of ignorance on the point, that I often suffered from 
shocking neuralgic headaches, and that I was passion- 
ately fond of Shakspeare's plays, and never got a chance 
of seeing them. It was quite a tragedy. You see, poor 
dears, they learn very slowlyt You must not expect too 
much at first, Nora. It takes a lifetime I " 

And Nora laughed, in spite of herself. Many a fait 
of fun, of schoolgirrs fun, grown-up girFs fun, young- 
womanhood's fun, had she and Bessie Ellerton had over 
every sort and condition of man. Ah, if men could only 
know how women laugh at them ! 

''Your experiences are not very encouraging," Nora 
said, cheerfully. " But then Mr Bevan is an exceptional 
man, and he will learn more quickly than most of them. 
It is wonderful to me how receptive and impressionable 
he has become : I am always being touched by his child- 
like need of kindness." 

Mrs EUerton said nothing. She nodded her head sym- 
pathetically, and after that they passed away from the 
^ubjiect. If she had heard anything about Nora's engage- 
ment, she at least concealed her knowledge with admir- 
able judgment. Instead of commenting on the character 
of the man to whom Nora had pledged herself, she gave 
a spirited account of her travels during the last ten 
months; and in conclusion she said: 

" So now we have threshed out the question of Arizona, 
and I am thankful to say that we shall never go there 
again, and that my complexion will be saved. It was 
becoming exactly like a piece of crumpled tissue-paper. 
That was the last straw. A woman can do without 
Shakspeare and Ibsen, and even Herbert Spencer and 
Dante, but she cannot get along with any comfort or 
self-respect without a complexion. Tom has promised 
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solemnly never to take me to Arizona again, and I am 
really grateful to. him. Yea, my dear 'old Nora» after 
eight years of married life, my Tom is learning to be 
human. It looks very much as though we only learnt 
some of the human virtues when we have not a great 
deal of time left to practise them. Take my advice, and 
be careful io encourage yotRr sweetheart's efforts to think 
occasionally of you instead of himself. But don't be 
disheartened by failure. For it is a huge undertaking, 
Nora I " 

And Nora, poor child, said : 

'' I am not likely to be disheartened, Bessie. I know 
what strides I have already made." 

Mrs EUerton glanced at her friend's face, grown whiter 
and thinner, and some words rose to her lips, but she 
checked them at once. * 

And then Nora, closing her eyes, said : 

" Arizona — what does that name recall to me ? Oh, 
yes, I know. Nurse Isabel reading out of a geography- 
book to Mr Uppingham." 

Her mind went back to the day when she first visited 
Brian. • 

"Ah," said Mrs Ellerton, "and what about Nurse 
Isabel ? Have you seen her lately ? " 

"No," replied Nora. "On closer acquaintance, I 
did not care for her. I thought she was not quite 
steady." 

Mrs Ellerton laughed. 

" My dear girl, since when have you become so highly 
fastidious ? Moreover, Isabel is miles steadier than most 
so-called steady people. If you are thinking of ostra- 
cising Nurse Isabel, I will supply you with a list, a very 
long list, of far more deserving cases." 

Nora made no answer. Mrs Ellerton, who was leisurely 
putting on her veil and gloves, continued : 



*I can feell yoa this aboat Isabel : she has been a brick 
to an fll-tempeied old mother, has supported her, borne 
with her, and loved her, and kept steady and straight 
for her sake — and amid many dangers, spedaUy tempt- 
ing to a friToIoas character like hers. And that^ my 
dear girl, is the only real virtae. Yoa and I probaUy 
have not had the chance of being virtnons, becanse 
we probably haye not had the temptation of being 
nnviitaoua'' 

** I think yoa are rights" Kora said, " and I haye been 
forgetting." 

She pat her hand ap to her head, as thoogh she were 
in some mental distress. 

"Bessie," she said, ''do yoa think that one person can 
ever really sacceed in stamping oat the nataze, char- 
acter, and temperament of another person, so as to leave 
no faintest trace behind ? " 

" No," said Mrs Ellerton, '' I don't believe it possible. 
Something remains. Think how often one hears of 
friends, or relations, or husbands and wives bearing and 
forbearing with each other, giving in, acting, compromis- 
ing, pretending. But when illness or death comes near, 
and the mask is laid aside, then one sees the true char- 
acter, intact or in pieces, but still there. But why should 
you ask me that ? " 

" I have been wondering about it lately," Kora said, 
dreamily. « I think nothing remains." 

** Don't you become morbid," Mrs EUerton said, shaking 
her head. ''Do you remember how you used to arrive at 
the right moment, and rescue me bodily from ' catacomb- 
land,' as we called it ?" 

" It was a good name," Nora said, smiling. 

"And an abominable place," Mrs Ellerton said, kissing 
her. "Don't go there, unless you cant help it. But if 
you do go, send for m&" 
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Nora saw her oif, and was just closing the front door, 
when Mrs Ellertx>n came hurrying back. 

'' My dear, I've forgotten the very mission on which 
I came," she said. " It went out of my mind until we 
spoke of catacomb-land." 

She then told Nora that she was in great trouble about 
a friend who, during Mrs Ellerton's absence abroad, had 
been missed for several months from the social life of the 
Eagle Club. No one knew what had become of her, until 
lately, when she was found in a poor part of Kentish 
Town, ill and poor, and most difficult to help by reason 
of her pride and reticence. She had had a severe attack 
of scarlet fever, and, owing to a continued state of weak- 
ness after she had left the hospital, ulceration of the 
cornea of the eyes set in. It was thought that this 
would in time yield to treatment, good fare, and care. 
But there lay the difficulty; for she was alone, and 
seemed to have no incentive to get better. Beport 
said that before her illness some overwhelming grief 
had broken her spirit 

" I have been doing my best for her," Mrs Ellerton 
said, "but, as you know, I am always afraid of beinj^ 
sent spinning off to the other end of the world, and then 
she would be left entirely to herself again ; for several 
other people have tried to be good to her, and have been 
repulsed. She is very difficile. Now, I have set my 
heart on securing your help, Nora, and I feel sure you 
are the right person ; for when you are not in the cata- 
combs yourself, you have a way about you quite irre- 
sistible. She would feel the force of your vitality and 
the charm of your simple geniality, and she would not 
be afraid of you catechising her and prying into her 
troubles. I assure you, she wants help as much as any 
one I've ever known, and you are the one to give it" 

"Ohy Bessie," Nora said, her poor troubled heart 
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cheered by these words of praise, *" I don't think I should 
do much good. There is nothing genial about me now. 
I feel so different from what I used to be. I have not 
any go left in me." 

"You have quite enough for poor little Madge 
Carson/' Mrs Ellerton said. 

" Madge Carson ! " said Nora. 

" Why, do you know her ? " Mrs Ellerton asked. 

" I have seen her once," Nora said. "And we did not 
hit it off." 

Mrs Ellerton looked disappointed. 

'' Then I suppose you won't go," she said. ''And I had 
set my heart on it" 

" Oh, if you wish it so much, I will go," said Nora, 
" but I don't think she would consent to see me if she 
knew my name." 

" But she needn't know it," said Mrs Ellerton, cheer- 
ing up again. "She won't recognise you — poor little 
child. Her eyes are in such a state that she can't dis- 
tinguish people in the leasts and I can easily say I am 
sending a dear friend. Leave all that to me." 

Nora hesitated. 

" Of course I will go," she said — " I will go to-morrow." 

"You are a dear I" Mrs Ellerton said, kissing her, and 
she went off sayii^ to herself: 

"My poor Nora. And this is what he has been 
making of you." 

And Nora thought : 

"What a pleasure to see an old friend. Bessie has 
changed. She takes a brighter view of life. And I have 
changed too, and my brightness has gone. And why ? 
Am I unhappy or anxious. Or what is it ? ' 

The next morning Nora started off to the address 
given in Kentish Town. Having once made up her 
mind, she was touchingly eager to be of use to this 
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litUe stricken girl It was the first time for many 
months that she had taken any trouble about any 
one except Theodore Sevan, and she felt an almost 
childlike pleasure in the undertaking; just as we all 
feel, when, after a long period of listlessness and ir- 
responsibility, we are suddenly entrusted with a task, 
and are allowed the dignity and buoyancy of believing 
that we alone can accomplish it successfully. She 
bought a few little delicacies, and at length arrived 
at her destination. The door of the little house was 
opened by a good-tempered woman, who, in reply to 
Nora's inquiry after Miss Carson, pointed to the top 
of the stairs. 

'^But youll have a job to see her if you aren't an 
intimate,"" the woman said, looking at Nora with dis- 
tinct approvaL " She is terrible unsociable — poor little 
creature." 

Nora mentioned that she had been sent by Mrs 
Ellerton, and would take her chance of being dismissed, 
and passed up -stairs. She knocked at the door, and, 
after some delay, a voice said, " Gome in/' Nora went 
in, and saw Madge Carson lying on the bed. 

"Is that you, Mrs Ellerton?" she asked, without 
even turning her face from the wall. ''I wish you 
would not trouble about me." 

'< It is not Mrs Ellerton," Nora said, gently. " But I 
am a friend of hers, and very anxious to see if there was 
anything I could do for you." 

When Nora was at her best, there was something 
soothing in her voice. The face held so persistently 
to the wall turned towards Nora. 

** Mrs Ellerton wrote of you to me, only this morning," 
the girl said. " She said I was not to be disagreeable to 
you. I will try, but it is a difficult matter." 

" You would not find it very difficult if you knew how 
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eager I was to come/' Nora said, as she drew up a chair 
to the bedside. ^* I have not been thinking of any one 
but myself for many months. I have been out of the 
running of everything; and when Bessie Ellerton told 
me about you yesterday, and suggested that I might 
venture to call, I felt as though a new path had opened 
out to me — ^a path which was wide enough to contain 
some one else as well as myself." 

" Yes, I know one feels like that sometimes," the girl 
said, wearily, and relapsed into silence and moodiness. 
Nora made no attempt to engage her in conversation, 
but, in the quietest way possible, set about preparing 
some nourishing food which she had brought with her, 
and coaxed the fire into a more pronounced existence. 
It was a dim light on this February afternoon, but Nora, 
knowing about Madge's eye-trouble, did not like to sug- 
gest lamp or candle. 

When the cup of food was ready, she brought it to 
the bedside, but to her surprise the girl raised herself 
and said: 

<'I think I will sit by the fire. How good of you 
to do all this for me I And I have been so sulky 
all the time. You will find a lamp on the table in 
the comer. I shall not mind the light so long as I 
don't face it" 

She got off the bed, and groped her way to the easy- 
chair, which Nora had put ready for her. 

" Oh, I'm horribly weak," she said. " The days go on, 
and I get no better. I am sick and tired of going to 
that hospital to have my eyes seen to. I ought to have 
gone to-day." 

"You must let me take you next time," Nora said, 
kindly. "You ought not to n^lect that" 

Madge made no answer, but sipped the gruel, and 
nodded her head approvingly. 
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" Miss Graham/' she said, more cheerily than she had 
yet taken the trouble to speak to her visitor, ** this i$ 
good. I believe you have put some whisky into it ! " 

Nora laughed, and owned that she had, and encouraged 
by Madge's appreciation and growing friendliness, came 
to the fireside, and made herself some tea, and chatted 
away with some of her old animation. She spoke of 
Mrs EUerton, and of the fun they always had over the 
doctors, and the long distances ; and then, strange to 
say, she found herself drifting to the subject of her 
old father, and her friends at the King's Head. Some- 
thing tugged at her heart when Madge Carson said: 

" Ah, you are a lucky girl to have your father still 
A father never forsakes one." 

Once or twice Nora rose to go, but Madge b^ged her 
to stay on. 

"You have done me good by coming," she said. 
" Somehow or other I knew when you first spoke that 
you would not harass me by questions and commisera- 
tion, but would just take me as I was. I wish I could 
see you. I am sure you have a dear kind face. I feel 
as though I should never be able to see any one or any- 
thing again. But the doctors say that as I get stronger, 
I shall regain my sight." 

" Then you must get stronger," Nora said. 

"Oh yes, perhaps," she answered, shrugging her 
shoulders. "I have not yet begun to try\ seriously, but 
I suppose I shall try. We all do, whether we have 
anything to live for, or whether we are merely pelicans 
in the wilderness. I suppose it is the old instinct of 
self-preservation." 

"Are you quite alone in the world?" Nora asked, 
gently. ^ 

" I was not alone until lately— just before my illness," 
Madge said. "Then suddenly, without any warning. 
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my beautiful goblet of happiness was dashed to the 
ground," 

After this, she crouched over the fire, made no 
attempt at conversation, and finally lay down on the 
bed and retired into herself. 

Nora, who had lit the lamp and screened it, glanced 
at the little book-binder, and was shocked to see the 
alteration in her appearance: for ilhiess and misery 
had made havoc of her. She was touched to her very 
heart to see this little girl in such desolate surround- 
ings, and without even the comfort of being able to 
do her beautiful work. There was something pathetic 
in the sight of her neglected benck and all the para- 
phernalia of her craft huddled together in the comer. 
Nora's heart went out to her, and she felt that Mrs 
Ellerton was right in saying that here indeed was some 
one who needed help. Many thoughts rushed through 
her mind. Had Bessie Ellerton known about Madge's 
previous meeting with Nora, or was it just one of those 
strange coincidences which are not so strange after all, 
considering the smallness of an ordinary person's chess- 
board of life ? Did Madge Carson know who she was, 
or had she, to please Mrs Ellerton, received Mrs Eller- 
ton's friend on trust? Oh well, it did not matter. 
They had been brought together in this unexpected way, 
and Nora realised that there was a curious feeling of 
satisfaction and excitement in her heart. What would 
it all end in ? What would Theodore Sevan say ? He 
must not know. 

Full of these reflections, she lingered on a while, and 
then, seeing that she could be of no further use that day, 
she bent over Madge to say good-bya Madge Carson 
lifted up her face to be kissed. 

''Come to me again soon," she whispered. "Come 
to-morrow." 
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Nora was late home that evening, and she learnt that 
Theodore Sevan had waited for some time, and had been 
obliged to leave. There were a few pencilled lines for 
her: 

"Where can you have been, my Athene ? I am deso- 
late, lose all my bearings, my very identity, without 
you.* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THI HISTOEIAN LOYBS AND WORKS. 

RooEB PZNHUBST had said to Nora ; 

'* Brave men do not give up their life's work because 
women break their hearts." 

It was at least true of Brian Uppingham that he 
went on with his work, and found his legitimate com- 
fort in being able to use his talents and abilities. Only 
those who hj untoward circumstances have been forced 
into inactivity, or uncongenial activity, can realise the 
rapture with which these outcasts enter once more into 
their inheritance. It is like the gladness of spring-time. 
It is like the glow in a maiden's heart in the presence 
of her lover. It^is like a renewal of fellowship with the 
gods themselves. And all the time, whatever it is, or is 
not^ beautiful and bright floods of sunshine illumine the 
heart and brain with a rich lustre of gratitude. 

Sometimes, alas I the impassable barriers guarding the 
divine inheritance are broken down too late, and the 
Worker with fading eyes may only dimly recognise 
his own fair kingdom. 

" And this was mine, and now is mine once more ! " 
he cries. 

And with the pride of recovered sovereignty, the 
Worker's spirit passes away from beyond all possibili- 
ties of boundary into the Greater Inheritance. But not 
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always eyen this much of mercy is vouclftafed him, and 
sometimes those barriers are, never broken down. He 
stands outside them and dies standing — without one 
moment's thrill of hope and raptur& 

But Brian's fate was a happier one, and not only was 
he rejoicing at having reconquered his kingdom, but he 
was conscious that his strength of brain and mind had 
been quietly increasing during that long time of illness 
and waiting. At first he did not realise it, but as the 
weeks went on and his difficulties of working and think- 
ing resolved themselves into a simpler problem, he found 
that he had gained and not lost by his enforced idlenesa 
This alone was an inexpressible joy to him, one of life's 
compensations for his great soreness in having lost Nora 
for the time. But he firmly believed that he had not 
altogether lost her. 

''Some day she will say s^n: 'Brian is waiting,'" 
he said to himself often and often. 

Every morning of his life he put on his writing- 
desk a photograph of Nora, given to him by her father. 
Very tenderly he leaned it against the maiden-hair fern, 
and when his hours of work were over, very tenderly he 
transferred it to his breast-pocket 

He made tremendous strides with the continuation of 
his History, and as it was necessary for a nature like 
his to seek encouragement and sympathy, he sought and 
found it in Nora's father. Every page was read over and 
approved of or condemned by Soger Penhurst. 

*' Good I " the old man would say, with a quick nod of 
appreciation. 

''Damned bad I" he would say on other occasions. 
"Dull as ditch water. Pluck it out and cast it from 
thee." 

"But it is my best bit of all" Brian would answer, 
defiantly. 
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** It is the duty of all writers to get rid of all their 
best bits/' Soger would answer. ''And you know it, 
Uppingham." 

Soger was generally right in his criticisms, and after 
a suitable amount of obstinacy, the historian gave in. 

Apart from Brian's own personal work, he went out 
freely, and enjoyed the companionship of many leading 
men of the day, in politics and science. His happiest 
hours were spent in the laboratory of a great chemist^ 
where, as an eager scholar, he leamt some of the wonders 
of modem scientific research. It was during this time 
that his friend discovered the presence in the air of a 
hitherto unknown gas, and it was Brian himself who 
had the delight of writing the account in the * Times * 
which announced to the world this most important 
discovery. It was one of his great charms that he 
could enter with whole-hearted enthusiasm into the 
region of other people's work totally dififerent from his 
own, offering always the best of his abilities to help in 
any humble way whatsoever. The music of his life, 
whatever its quality or limitations, was at least free 
from that modem peculiarity of an undue insistence of 
the personal note. So, in this much -loved scientific 
haven, he got away from himself, his writings, and 
everything indeed which combines both to help and 
hamper a literary career ; and he was not often tempted 
into Puppet Land, though he went sometimes and took 
his place in the Peep Show. He came back fuU of 
enjoyment, and brimming over with quaint comment. 
He was, in fact, like an unspoiled child, who had not 
been to too many tea-parties. But on the few occasions 
when he was present, he took in all the details in his 
own direct way. He was so unworldly himself, that 
nothing impressed him so much as the restless striving 
after place, position and social influence. 
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" It is incredible," he said, ** that people should care 
80 much." Once he put the question to one of the 
brightest and smartest of Society hostesses. 

''Tell me/' he said, "tell me, do you really care so 
desperately for this kind of life and atmosphere ? " 

"Desperately," she answered, smiling. "And do you 
know why ? Because it was a great struggle to attain 
to it. At one time I thought others had outstripped 
me in the race of social importance. But I gathered 
myself together and sped on. Only one has always 
to be on the alert, otherwise a rivBl gets an undue 
advanti^e." 

" How very curious," Brian said, speaking as though 
he had been told of the habits and characters of an 
unknown race. "How very curious and interesting." 

She glanced at him to make sure that he was not 
ridiculing her, and saw that he was just his whole- 
hearted self. His simplicity and unworldliness touched 
a soft note of respect in her heart Later on in the 
evening she sought him out again. 

" Some day," she said, " I will tell you something more 
about this fight for social existence and importance, and 
then you will understand better the working of the 
wheel within wheel, the intricacies and entanglements 
and the propelling forces. And you will sum us up 
very genUy, showing all our weaknesses, but not for- 
getting our bit of strength and our bit of pathos." 

But that evening, when she had retired to her room, 
Mrs de Lancey, flushed with the triumph of a specially 
successful function, at which many distinguished people 
of rank, fortune, and fame were present, thought of Brian 
Uppingham, and a tender smile passed over her face. 

" Yes," she said, aloud, " and he may well look upon 
us as some strange far-off tribe who have a peculiar way 
of ' throwing the spear.' " 
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Brian bad the unconscious power of making people 
think of him, It was all the same whether it was a 
Mrs Mary Shaw, a Mrs de Lancey, David the black- 
smith, the famous chemist, the Master of Trinity, Wullie 
— any one. He had been bom to be loved by women, 
by men, by children, and by animals. He had no idea 
how greatly women were drawn to him. He went 
on his way, looking neither to the right nor the left. 
Nora was ever before him — in the distance it is 
true, but still a distinct vision, which he would see 
until his eyes could see no more. And he clung to 
her old father with a persistence which was a curious 
mixture of the desire to protect and the craving to be 
protected and helped. If two or three days passed by, 
and Boger did not put in his appearance at Mecklenbuig 
Square, Brian became uneasy, and sought for him in all 
his haunts. He often found him in Westminster Abbey. 
The verger told Brian that his habit was to remain there 
for hours. 

"I suppose he is in trouble," the man said, kindly. 
"Many people who are distressed come here, and sit 
in the dim light and soothing quietness. I know them 
so well. They never speak. They just wander about 
dreamily by themselves, and then sink in some comer 
and rest. Indeed, sir, there could well be written many 
and many a story about the people who come here to be 
comforted." 

Sometimes Brian found him in the Egyptian Boom of 
the British Museum. 

" Ah," he said once, *' you have given me the slip for 
three days, and now I find you mooning about literally 
in Egyptian darkness. Come home to me now. I miss 
you so dreadfully when you forsake me." 

*' My dear lad," the old man said, " I should have got 
on very badly all this time but for you." 
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And arm in arm the two friends went to Brian's 
home. There was no need of any explanation on those 
black days : Brian knew that Boger Penhurst was fret- 
ting about Nora, and that the time was speeding on to- 
wards her marriage. 

But one morning Boger arrived in excellent spirits 
and looking years younger. 

"Nora and the centipede had some falling out/' he 
said, cheerily. " She has been visiting a friend of hers 
who is ill, and once or twice she has not come home 
until late. Her manner to him is undergoing a change. 
She does not seem nearly so cowed at times. All the 
same, he has a most extraordinary hold on her. And yet 
she refused the other evening to account to him for 
her late return. He generally comes in at six. It was 
fully eight when she arrived. 

" ' I have had things to see after,' she said, quite 
airily. 

" * You would surely wish to tell me what those things 
were,' he said. 

'' * No, Theodore,' she answered. ' I don't care to be 
coerced into accounting for every minute of my time. 
Father never asked it of me.' 

** We were all thunderstruck — herself included. She 
looked frightened after that, and relapsed into her 
usual submissive manner, but he went away^ much 
annoyed, though he said nothing. I suppose I am an 
old fool to feel encouraged by this trifling incident, but 
one never gets too old to be a fool, thank Heaven ! " 

He took heart from that day forth, and mentally 
lay in wait for further developments. Brian impressed 
on him the wisdom of not interfering. 

''Don't seem to notice any difference," he said. 
" Above all, don't make any alteration in your everyday 
habits. Just go quietly on." 
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But his own heart beat faster. Could it be that the 
first brick of the barrier between himself and Nora 
had been broken down ? He knew, just as her father 
knew, that directly her own will-power began to assert 
itself again — even in a trifling matter — then also would 
his own chances of regaining her begin to take form and 
substance. He had not any idea that Theodore Sevan 
had been coupling his name with Nurse Isabel's, and 
trying to poison Nora against him. He trusted her 
implicitly himself, and believed so thoroughly that she 
was passing through a bad time of impotence and igno- 
rance, from which she would emerge strong and free. 
It never struck him to doubt her absolute belief in him. 
And Boger had not told him what Nora had said against 
him and Nurse Isabel, partly because it was too painful, 
and partly because he did not believe that Nora really 
* entertained any doubts of Brian's entire loyalty. Her 
doubts were mere pretences conjured up by the evil mag- 
ician's wand. 

But one day Brian found it out by himself, in the 
most ordinary manner. He had not been forgetting 
that Nurse Isabel's character had been slandered, and 
that in some mysterious way her best doctors had been 
warned against her. She had been a long time out of 
work, and one or two rivals, whom she detested with 
true womanly hatred, had been deputed to take charge 
of the cases which usually fell to her share. 

''Being lack'd and lost," she began to think more 
indulgently of all the dull bishops, authors, philoso- 
phers, and irritable old ladies whom she had nursed. 
And she fretted about her old mother. How was she to 
give her those little luxuries which had become such a 
necessity? Well, she could easily sell some of her 
stamps and other treasures, and raise a few shillings 
that way until the luck turned again, and if it did not 
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tarn, then she would have to sell herself. Her mother 
need not know, and she herself would not care — no one 
would care. And then she thought of Brian, and her 
mood changed at once. A wonderful tenderness difiFused 
itself in her heart and spirit. 

"No," she said to herself. ''As long as I have a 
friend in a man like that, I will not do anything to 
forfeit his esteem. I would rather go and ask him to 
give or lend me money, and thus help me over this bad 
wave. And meantime, I will go and look up one or two 
of my doctors." 

So she went to one of the houses in Bichardson Street, 
and waited for a long time in the depressing reception- 
room, until a long procession of consulting visitors had 
paid in their separate two guineas, and received their 
separate two minutes' advice and examination. Then 
there came a pause, and during this interval Nurs€f 
Isabel was summoned by the reproachful -looking man- 
servant into the great specialist's sanctum. He looked 
up from his papers as she came in, and nodded good 
morning in a kindly enoi^h manner. He was by nature 
a kind man, and success had not robbed him of his 
birthright like most doctors — whether leading Lon- 
don specialists or obscure country practitioners — ^he was 
guilty of innumerable acts of generous helpfulness, not 
even guessed at by the outside world. 

" I am afraid I have no case for you just at present. 
Nurse Isabel," he said, a little brusquely. 

" I am badly in want of one, doctor," she said. 

He looked at her, and his face relaxed. He had 
always rather liked Nurse Isabel, and had often 
perversely judged her suitable for the most unsuitable 
cases. 

''The fact is," he said, "unpleasant reports have 
reached me about you. I cannot afford to employ any 
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nurse who earns a doubtful name for herself. There 
is too much of that sort of thing nowadays, and I have 
felt obliged to cross you out of my book. I am very 
sorry — ^yes, I am very sorry." 

He rose, as all doctors do when they desire to put an 
end to the interview. 

'* It is entirely a false accusation/' Nurse Isabel said, 
quietly. " I may not t9e an ideal nurse, either in action 
or aspiration, but I am not a woman of loose character; 
and, I think, it is due to me that you should, at leasts 
tell me the name of your informant'' 

''I had it direct from one of my colleagues, Dr 
Morgan," the specialist said; ''and you know that he 
himself has refused you work. I am not here to decide 
upon the truth or falsehood of these unplesisant chaiges 
against your good name. I merely say that I do not 
care to go on employing a nurse who is being talked 
about It is undesirable and impossible " 

The bell rang, and the man-servant announced another 
member of the morning's procession. 

" Another time, Kurse Isabel," the doctor said, closing 
his eyes, and waving his hand vaguely towards the door. 
Nurse Isabel stepped out into the street, and then paused 
a moment 

"When a woman is reported to have lost her good 
name," she said to herself, " she might just as well go 
and lose it in earnest, for the world will never again 
believe in her virtue." 

For a long time she wandered about, and fought a 
good fight in her mind. Then she went straight back to 
her lonely lodging, and wrote Brian Uppingham a cheery 
little note which she read with satisfaction : 

'* I went to my best specialist to-day, Dr James Mathers, 
and he told me that he had taken my name off his books, 
in consequence of some reports which had reached him. 
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It has been a great blow to me, for I always regarded 
him as my best card. However, I am bearing up with 
saint-like courage, and, if the worst comes to the worst, 
I can at least becOme a plague nurse. People won't be 
over-squeamish about the morals or immorals of a plague 
nurse, and she will be indulgently allowed to sacrifice 
her life for the benefit of others, even although there 
may be ugly reports going round. I believe this is all 
the work of that little wretch Theodore Bevan. And 
the worst of it is that the ball once set rolling always 
rolls, because every one takes a pleasure in giving it an 
extra kick" 

When Brian received this letter, he sat thinking and 
wondering what to do. He was divided between the 
desire to go and give Bevan another shaking, and the 
more sensible plan of visiting Dr James Mathers and 
trying to set things straight for Nurse Isabel He chose 
the latter course. He got a letter of personal intro- 
duction to Dr Mathers from his friend the chemist, and 
sent it in with the usual application for a professional 
interview. The specialist was glad to see him, and 
welcomed him. 

"But I am sorry you need my help," he said. "I 
thought you were all right, and pegging away at the 
continuation of your History." 

'' Yes, I am all right," Brian answered, " and I have 
come to see you, not about myself, but about a matter 
which has distressed me." 

He then spoke of Nurse Isabel, and he ended by 
saying : 

" She may be vain and frivolous, but not worse than 
most people, and at least she knows it, which most people 
do not I stake my own honour on her stability." 

Dr Mathers looked at him with an amused but some- 
what puzzled smile. 
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*' It is strange that you should be the one to come and 
plead for this woman/' he said. 

" I don't see that it is strange/' Brian answered. " She 
is down on her luck, and a number of lies are being told 
about her, and I simply come forward to speak up for 
her. I ought to know something about her, considering 
she nursed me for nearly three months." 

" You are supposed te know a great deal about her/' 
Dr Mathers answered, grimly. 

Brian stared. 

*' It is your name which is being chiefly coupled with 
hers," the specialist added. ^ Therefore I may well think 
it strange that you should come and plead for her to me. 
It is not the fashion for us men to care greatly about the 
fate of the women whom we drag down." 

But even as Dr Mathers spoke, he noticed the look of 
unutterable astonishment on his visitor's face. Brian 
might have sustained a severe but subtle shock. His 
colour became ashen. 

" I have never dragged her down," he said, quietly. " If 
it is only my name which is doing an injuiy to her good 
name, then I can doubly testify to the utter falseness of 
the reports, and can trace them direct to their origin. Our 
names have been coupled together in order to injure us 
both in the eyes of some one veiy dear to her and to me, 
dearer than life and light It looks after all as though I 
had been dragging Nurse Isabel down, if she is to be in- 
cluded in a mean revenge measured out principally 
for me. But there has never been anything question- 
able between us/' 

The quiet dignity of the man carried its own value 
wherever he went The great specialist, so accustomed 
to observe and analyse, knew that he was dealing with 
a good and pure-hearted man. But he said nothing; 
he was not a man of many woid& He opened a 
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large note -book and played absently with his stylo- 
graphic pen. 

Then he spoke : 

'' I do myself tbe honour, ]^r Uppingham, of believing 
entirely in your honour. And you see I am writing 
Nurse Isabel's name in my book again. If she has a 
friend like you to plead for her, she must be worth re- 
taining. I am quite sure of thaU? 

He grasped Brian warmly by the hand, and when 
alone, he leaned back in his chair and thought of him 
with a peculiar kind of tenderness. 

" A dear fellow,'' he said, with a smile. 

Even after a long procession of clients and coins, and 
all the ills and aches of suffering modem rich humanity, 
his mind wandered away to Brian. 

"A dear fellow," he said again, "and as clear as 
crystal." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A hsart's OUTMUBING. 

BOGKB Penhubst followed Brian's advice, and appeared 
to be taking no notice of the change which was coming 
over Nora's extraordinary in&tuation. He studied his 
Persian with redoubled enthusiasm, and did not give any 
sign of desiring her companionship. But he often saw 
her looking at him with wistful eyes, and it required a 
strong effort of self-control to prevent him from throw- 
ing off the mask of indifference, which fitted him so | 
uncomfortably. He longed to take her to his heart 
again. He longed to ask her to listen to some fine 
old Italian melodies which he had unearthed. But he 
tried to be wise, and let her go her own way ; and al- 
though she had referred several times to the friend 
whom she was nursing, he asked no questions, and 
merely told her that he was glad that she had some one 
in whom to be interested. Theodore Sevan, on the 
other hand, knew nothing about Nora's visits to a sick 
friend, and he could not account for her variability of 
mood and manner. 

He wrote in his journal : 

''My Athene is most trying at times. Still, I have 
eveiy hope of subduing her. I am often at a loss 
which weapon to employ: the weapon of being alone 
-**4 unloved in the world, or the weapon of tender- 
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nessi or of masterfulness. But it is worth the trouble, 
and, by Ghxl I when she is thoroughly tamed she shall re- 
main tamed. I have a strong hold on her although she 
is always trying to shake herself free. But she shall 
not escape from me. And I do not intend to do with- 
out her. She is the only being that has ever roused 
in me the faintest idea of love. And I will have her 
— and to do what I like with. She shall not thwart 
me like this — no one shall thwart me. I have set my 
heart on her, my will on her; and the stronger her 
desire to slip away from me, the stronger my deter- 
mination to hold her against all odds. . . . Can it 
be that she has heard things against me and that she 
is beginning to doubt my sense of justice and my 
wonderful freedom from malice and all uncharitable- 
ness?" 

He decided on the wisest plan in the circumstances, 
and used the irresistible weapon of being alone and un- 
loved in the world. 

"There is a shadow on your heart about me, my 
Athene," he said, very gently, one evening, when he came 
in ^d found her in her wonted place at home. She h&d 
never been late after the one occasion when she had 
refused to give any account of her movements. " There 
is a shadow on your heart about me." 

He looked miserable, and in the very last stages of 
decline. It was most curious what a power he had of 
suddenly making himself appear as though at death's 
door. That ashen look on his face always went straight 
to Nora's heart, and he knew it. 

" Do not ever desert me,'' he said, smiling at her with 
indescribable pathos and appeaL "You have all my 
life's happiness— yes, and my life itself in your hands. 
Tou led me out of my death-like loneliness, and made 
me live and love. It is your duty to stand by me. 
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The day you torn from me, my Athene, will he my last 
day on eartL" 

After this, Nora had another wave of tenderness for 
him, and Sevan was satisfied that his influence over 
her remained unimpaired. But he inshed to push 
on the wedding, which had heen arranged for June. 
When, however, he suggested this to her, she would not 
hear of it So he let it alone; but sometimes he 
brought in a wedding present for her; and the very 
way in which he offered it was pathetic in itsell 

" You see I have no relations who would naturally offer 
you a gift of greeting. So I must be my own mother 
and father, my own uncles and aunts, my own cousins." 

He brought her beautiful gifts, carefiilly chosen ones 
too : books and pictures, and fine old silver. 

" This is what my aunt sends you," he said, pointing 
to a splendid old Queen Anne's silver tea-service, and 
smiling with a kind of melancholy prid& 

Nora was touched by his devotion to her, and ashamed 
of all her conflicting emotions and doubts ; for he had 
never lost the power of making her feel in the wrong. 
She was always uneasy about him, and went through 
miseries of self-reproach when she wounded his sensi- 
tiveness by doubt or neglect or indifference. All the 
same, she was nearer to emancipation than she knew. 
She had been endlessly kind to little Madge Carson, 
who had proved at first a most unmanageable subject 
Her moroseness and ungraciousness were so persist- 
ent, that Nora b^an to feel the task an impossible 
one, and wrote so to Mrs Ellerton, who had suddenly 
sailed for South Africa. And one day she told Madge 
Carson that she would not be coming again. 

''You seem to resent my coming," Nora said. ''If 
it were any pleasure to you, I should feel differently 
about it." 
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The only answer the girl gave, was to burst out crying. 

" Oh, don't forsake ine ! " she cried. " I look forward 
80 much to your visilB. You don't know how much I 
look forward to them. It is just my horrid pride and 
reserve which make me such a boor; and then I am 
80 miserable and down on my luck — that makes me 
a boor too. But, indeed, I am grateful, do believe 
that" 

"My dear girl, I don't want gratitude," Nora said, 
bending over her. " I oidy wish to be sure that you do 
not prefer my absence to my presence. Come, cheer up I 
I won't forsake you, if you really want me. I assure 
you I am glad enough to have any one to help ever so 
little— «nd you more than any one. And you need a 
little companionship and kindness just now, and I need 
to give it. For, if you only knew, I am myself miserable 
enough. So you see it is a give-and-take, and you must 
not feel it necessary to your pride to be so forbidding 
and disagreeable. I understand all about the pride, and 
you can put it away quite light-heartedly. Some day, 
when your turn comes, I'll put mine away. Now, is that 
a bargain ? " 

The ice broke with a crash, and the two women drew 
closer together ; and it was wonderful to see how Madge 
Carson began to gather up strength under these more 
favourable conditions of mind and spirit With renewal 
of strength came renewal of hopefulness about her plans 
for the future. She put aside all her reserve, and every 
day endeared herself more and more to Nora. Bits of 
fun flashed out, sparks of mischief too; but generally, 
after an outburst of merriment, she fell into the depths 
of misery; and it was on one of these occasions thdt 
Nora ventured to ask her what was the nature of her 
secret trouble. She turned her almost blind eyes to 
Nora, as though wishing to scan her face. 

T 
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" I tUnk I should like to tell you,'* she said, and wiih- 
oat p^i^^iTig a moment, she plnnged into the stoiy of her 
lif & It seemed as though she were only too thankfol to 
ease her heart to Nora, and all her thon^ts and feelings 
and emotions came bounding ont, g^ to be released. 
She spoke about her school-days, her life at home, and 
her many ambitions. 

** And just when I was in the hey-day of good health 
and good spirits, self-contain&dness and bumptiousness," 
she said, "I met a Tety strange little man, who first 
repelled me, and then attracted me, and then repelled me, 
and then attracted me — and held me fast He had some 
subtle kind of mesmeric power, and he mesmerised ma" 

She paused, and Nora's heart beat faster. Was it 
right for her to go on listening, without telling Madge 
Carson who she really was 7 And yet there would be 
no harm done to any one — and Nora had a craving 
to hear the whole story in this untrammelled way. If 
she told Madge Carson that it was Nora Penhurst who 
had been tending her all these weeks, she knew that a 
barrier would immediately rise up between them — ^not 
nnsurmountable, but still a temporary hindrance — and 
Nora felt she could brook no delay. So she gave no 
sign, and Madge Carson went on: 

'One may call tlus curious influence by whatever 
name one chooses, but I do not pretend to be telling 
you anything sensational, or grotesquely out of the way. 
That is the a&ir of the fiction-writers : they are obliged 
to dress up their facts. But I only have to do with the 
fundamental idea. The man mesmerised me, and entirely 
against my wilL I never wished to give in one inch to 
him, and yet before a few weeks were over, he had me 
completely in subjection, mind and spirit It was my 
mind that he wanted to seduce ; he let me recognise in 
his own subtle way how safe I was with him in all other 
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respects. And that gave him a tremendous power over 
me, and he knew'it, and nsed it to wither up everything 
that was bright and joyous in my nature—" 

Nora bent forw^ and stirred the fire. Ah, she 
knew. 

Madge continued: 

''It was much more satisfaction to a character like 
his to make a mental wreck of a woman instead of 
merely entrapping her in the usual way. So he took 
the flowers of my mind, and turned them into hideous 
weeds, and I don't think any man can do a worse thing 
to any woman. He was full of rank poison, and his 
daily joy was to inject me with it. And I never knew. 
But those around me knew ; and they tried to beat him 
ofif, as one might a foul reptile. I did not understand 
all that until afterwards. But there came a day when I 
awoke, and found myself alone and friendless. Every 
one had been successfully hounded away by him and by 
me, for he had taught me to see life through his eyes, 
and I had hurled my bolt of scorn and distrust against 
everything. But one day I awoke, and was free again. 
It was the day my darling old aunt died, and as I bent 
over her in those last moments, I realised in one flash of 
intelligence how I had hastened her end by her anxiety 
for me, and by my neglect and indifference, and by my 
scorn of her old age. And now it was all too late. 

"'My darling,' she whispered, 'that man — your 

enemy — my ene ' The word died on her lips, but 

she looked imploringly to me. 'Auntie,' I cried, 'I see 
it all now — I am free from him — ^you must live, darling, 
and we will regain our happiness.' ... A faint smile 
passed over her dear face, and she died." 

Madge Carson buried her face in her hands, and 
seemed to have relapsed into a permanent silence. Nora 
waited. Her face was very pale. The room was quite 
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dark, save for the light of the fire; and there was no 
sound in the house, nor outside in the little bj-street. 

At last Madge went on : 

" It took me many months to right myself from Theo- 
dore Sevan's influence, but, in the fulness of ^ime, 
my spirit lifted itself up again, and' a smile came back 
into my heart I went away, and worked hard at book- 
binding and gold-tooling. That braced me up. But I 
missed him more than I can say — for he had wormed 
himself into my heart I had to recall to myself 
sternly his mean-spiritedness, his paltriness, his quiet 
maliciousness." 

''His maliciousness?" Nora said. "I had always 
thought him singularly free from malice." 

But Madge did not heed her. 

" And at last I recovered myself," she said. " And I 
made a sacred vow, that whenever I heard of Theodore 
Bevan in connection with any other woman, I would 
seek her out, no matter who she was, and warn her 
against that little human devil. Two occasions arose, 
and I fulfilled my vow. Of course, I did no good at 
the time. The Bishop's daughter said that doubtless I 
meant well, but that Theodore Bevan was not the man 
he appeared to my distorted vision ; and when some 
stray truths came home to her, some unwelcome ac- 
centuations of her own secret misgivings, she wept on 
my shoulder, and then cried from rage for having been 
so weak, and then apologised for her temper. She 
seems later on to have rescued herself from his in- 
fluence, and she married into the army. And the 
other woman " 

Nora bent nearer to her: 

" Yes, and the other woman ? " she said, eagerly. 

' Ah, that is where all the trouble to me comes in," 
Madge Carson said, bitterly ; " it is because I was fool 
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enough to bother myself about that other woman, that 
I have been so cruelly punished. It was all wasted 
on her, and she could have very well looked after her- 
self — hard, scornful creature — and I should have spared 
myself the injury which Theodore Bevan contrived as 
his revenge." 

Nora's hands were clasped tightly over her knee. 
She bit her lips. . 

"Oh, it was a simple enough revenge," continued 
Madge Carson, in the same tone of bitterness ; '' but it 
was masterly because irresistible. I had picked up 
the threads of my life again, and I was engaged to a 
man whom I loved with all my heart — ^my employer — 
a master-bookbinder. I had never loved any one but 
him. I did not love Theodore Bevan. And coming 
after all that stress and strain of spirit, my love for him, 
and his for me, seemed like ' the white presences of the 
gods.' But suddenly he turned against ma I saw the 
change in him, and wondered what I could have done 
to o£fend, and then by degrees the truth came out. He 
had been told evil stories of me — wnd he believed tJiem. 
Some one had taken my virtue, and torn it in shreds 
for me — and he saw it now only as a tattered rag. I 
do not judge him harshly, for the best of men believe 
at once evil things of a woman. It has always been so. 
And the best of women find it hard to beUeve evil 
things of a man; and when they are forced to believe, 
they forgive. It has always been so. But the whole 
thing broke me up; it ploughed into me terribly. He 
offered to continue to give me work — ^my gold-tooling 
was satisfactory, even if my character was not. But 
I could not accept it from him; and so I drifted into 
indifference and poverty, and fell ill from scarlet fever. 
And you know the rest. But I sit and think of what 
my life might have been» if I had gone my own way, 
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and let Theodore Bevan go his — unchecked. Then I 
should have kept my love, and not known that he 
would h^ve doubted me and turned from me if the 
test came." 

''And are you sure that it was Theodore Bevan who 
spread these reports against you?" Nora asked. 

" Absolutely sure/' Madge Carson answered. " I heard 
it from my master-bookbinder himself. No one else but 
Bevan could have thrown such a reality over an un- 
truth ; for our intimacy looked compromising enough to 
satisfy all the hungry mouths and cackling tongues." 

"And that other woman?" Nora asked, falteringly. 
"What of her?" 

" I know nothing more of her. I hope never to see 
her again/' Madge answered, with renewed bitterness. 
"She has brought all this trouble on me." 

"But she was not to know that," Nora said, in 
pleading tones. "And you yourself sought the inter- 
view — ^it was not her wish — you pressed it on her " 

''And how do you know that I myself sought the 
interview?" Madge Carson asked. 

"You told me so," Nora said; "and it was not likely 
that she would have been veiy friendly. She would 
not have been at her best. How could she be? You 
would not have been at your best And after all, she 
was in the veiy net from which you had only just 
freed yourself. She was probably veiy unhappy, and 
full of doubts and misgivings; and probably, as the 
time went on, she became still more unhappy, and 
could not, could not free herself from this man's influ- 
ence — did not know how-— did not always want to know 
how, for in his own way he loved and needed her ; and 
that made her bondage the greater. Indeed, indeed, 
you are hard on her — she would not have wished to 
bring unhappiness on you. If she had known it, she 
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would have come to you loug ago, and held out her 
arms to help and comfort you. There was nothing 
she would not have done to bring balm to your 
troubled spirit She would have '* 

Madge Carson stood up and stiffened herself. 

The truth broke in upon her. 

''You seem to know a great i^eal about that other 
woman/' she said, in a low voice. 

She stood there, a little, rigid, defiant figure. There 
seemed to be no compromise about her. 

But Nora put her hand fearlessly on Madge's 
shoulders. 

''Don't be hard on that other woman," she said, 
gently. "She has learnt to love you." 

And the next moment they were both seated close 
together on the sofa, tear-stained hand in tear-stained 
hand. 
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II 



CHAPTER VL 



COWABDICE. 



I 



It was about six o'clock of that same evening when 
Nora, who had not recovered from the shock of hearing 
Madge Carson's pitiful story, sat in the drawing-room of 
her home, working at her ^embroidery on a frame, and ^ 

occasionally looking up at Theodore Bevan — ^looking up 
at him as though she would have given anything in the 
world to speak out her many tumultuous thoughts. 
But his presence and individuality always constrained 
her. He paralysed her tongue as well as her heart and 
brain. She was afraid of him. And he was particularly 
charming that night — almost boyishly playful. He had 
brought another wedding-present, a beautiful little read- 
ing-lamp. I 

" That is what my youngest brother would have given ^ 

you, if I had ever had one ! " he said. 

No, she felt she could not speak with him about little 
Madge Carson that night; perhaps to-morrow— or the 
next day — some day and some hour when she could 
conquer her cowardica She knew it was cowardice. 
She was ashamed of it. But she could not over- 
come it 

The bell rang, and a strange thrill passed through her. 
The door was opened by the servant, and Brian Tipping- 
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ham came in. He glanced at Nora, at Bevan, at the 
wedding-gifts on the table. He looked pale, but quietly 
determined. 

'' Miss Penhorst/' he said, " I think you will' not refuse 
to grant me just two minutes' hearing. No, no, Mr 
Sevan, I take no orders from you." 

Theodore Sevan turned to Nora. His mobile face was 
distorted with rage and every kind of evil passion. He 
struck terror into her heart There was no trace now 
of that boyish tenderness and simplicity and yearning 
to be lov^ She saw in that moment the outward 
and visible sign of the real Theodore Sevan — ^a man 
cruel and malevolent. But in the next instant he had 
composed his f eature& 

" Tell him to go," he said, huskily, to Nora ; " tell him 
to go." 

But Nora had gathered together some of her old 
independence and spirit 

"No," she cried. "Mr Uppingham shall stay and 
speak his mind." 

At her words a glow of tenderness spread itself over 
Brian's troubled countenance. 

" Ah !" he said, gently, " I have no wish to harass you, 
and I did not even realise that you would not be alone. 
But since Mr Sevan is here, I am glad to meet him 
again, and in your presence. Once before, I met him 
face to face, and laid hands on him. I dare say you 
know all about that Then he sought his revenge on 
me, to which of course he was entitled. I do not blame 
him for deciding on that particular kind of revenge 
which would wound me more than anything else — the 
loss of your esteem. But he used a poisoned blade. It 
was only yesterday that I learnt from more sources 
than one, that he had been maliciously circulating 
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Nurse Isabel's name about with mine. It has been 
very hard on her, and she has been sufifering from 
poverty and disheartenment. And I have been suffer- 
ing from the grief of fearing that you believed those 
evil words of her and me. So I am here to-day to tell 
you — in the name of my dear mother who brought me 
up to safeguard a woman's honour, and not to wreck 
it — I am here to tell you in her dear name, that Nurse 
Isabel and I have never been anything except the 
kindliest comrades; and if Mr Sevan has made you 
think otherwise — even with a passing shadow of a 
thought — then, indeed, he has had his full revenge on 
ma Nothing on earth could have wounded me more. 
But I have at least the right to tell you that we have 
been maligned, and you misjudge Nurse Isabel if you 
believe any of the scandals about her, strewn broad- 
cast by Mr Sevan. It is the very meanest thing 
for a man to do to a woman, because he knows it 
to be effectual, even in these so-called advanced days. 
And now that is all I came to say. I thank you 
with my whole heart, Miss Penhurst, for hearing me 
out" 

The door closed, and he had gona 

If Theodore Sevan would only have spoken one single 
indignant word against Srian and his visit; if he had 
turned on Nora and let loose his anger on her for having 
dared allow the intruder to linger in the room; if he 
bad shown any sign whatsoever of antagonism or re- 
sentment, — Nora's spirit would have broken from its 
prison-house that night 

Sut he said nothing at alL He crouched over the 
fire, shivered, put on a fresh log, shivered again, looked 
the very picture of illness, childlike helplessness, and 
loneliness; and his apathy numbed her. She made 
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no comments. She asked no questions. She thought 
of little Madge Carson and her master book-binder; 
of Nurse Isabel and her damaged reputation; of the 
historian and his dignified denial And she thought 
of Theodore Sevan's distorted face. And she too 
shivered. 

But she remained silent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE REINSTATEMENT OF NUKSE ISABEL. 

The great specialist sent for Nurse Isabel, much to her 
astonishment, for she had r^arded his dismissal of her 
as final. He told her that the reason he had written 
her on his books again was that he had received a 
visit from Brian Uppingham, which had greatly im- 
pressed him. 

" He came to speak up for you," the doctor said, in 
his practical, rather brusque way. "I was utterly 
surprised at his coming, because in the reports which 
reached me, it was his name which was coupled with 
yours." 

''His name coupled with mine?" Kurse Isabel 
repeated. 

"He evidently had no idea of the nature of the 
report," continued the doctor, glancing at her with his 
keen eyes. ''And he was able to deny it as man to 
man. Do you mean to say that you also did not know 
of this ? Yet you knew that slurs were being cast on 
your reputation. I told you so myself, and that I did 
not care to be bothered with the ins and outs of the 
matter." 

" You never even gave me a chance of denying this or 
any other slander," Nurse Isabel said. " Oh yes, I knew 
that unpleasant things were being said against me, but 
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until now it never struck me as possible that Mr 
Uppingham's name could be dragged in to injure me 
— and him. He has always been most kind to me, 
and I should be the last person to wish to wound him. 
I nursed him for three months. He laughed at my 
follies and frivolities and all my professional and human 
shortcomings, and I often thought him intolerably 
slow " 

(The doctor smiled. There was something very 
quaint in Nurse Isabel's frankness.) 

" — and depressing. And when it was all over, and 
he had gone back to his usual work, I found I was a 
stronger woman, with a stronger hold on the best things 
in life. And that is the whole history of it from begin- 
ning to end." 

The Doctor had risen from his comfortable arm-chair. 
This great specialist was great enough to be feeling 
ashamed of himself. 

" The fact is, Nurse," he said, f urridging amongst his 
papers, — ''the fact is, that in the hurry and scurry after 
wealth and position, one is liable to think only of one's 
own self, and of what is conducive to one's own interests 
and comfort. One has scarcely the time to be human, and 
never the time to be just I felt that I had quite enough 
to do without examining into the pros and cons of your 
morality. It was far easier to scratch your name off my 
books. Cowardly of me — and like a man. But I am 
very sorry. Pray forgive me, and take this case from 
me. Some day, when I have leisure, I will talk further 
with you. You women are strange creatures. And 
look here — when you have done with this particular 
patient, I shall have plenty of other work for you. And 
I will see you safely through these troubled waters." 

He patted her kindly on the arm, gave her all his 
instructions, and dismissed her. Meanwhile the electric 
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bell had been sounding incessantly, and the over-heated 
waiting-room was being filled up with the usual crowd 
of sufiferers — real and imaginaiy. But when Nurse 
Isabel had left him, and he had returned to his usual 
impersonal routine, it was a satisfaction to him to feel 
that he had spared the time to be human. It influ- 
enced the whole of his morning's work too; and he 
prescribed easier distances for hopeless cases, and less 
impossible undertakings for those who were short of 
time and money. And sopae people only paid half 
fees that day, and others paid nothing. But that was 
not anything unusual in his or any one else's consult- 
ing-room. And Nurse Isabel went on her way, torn 
by many varying emotions, of gratitude, relief, vexation, 
and distresa She was wounded beyond all words for her 
historian's saka That was her first and strongest con- 
cern. She thought of his clean life and upright man- 
hood ; and with all the real generosity and unselfishness 
of her nature she was indignant for him. Truly women 
are curious complicated creatures — such subtle entangle- 
ments of heart and head, worldliness and spirituality. 
She did not say : 

'' Oh I it does not matter for a man. He can look after 
himself ; a little more or less of that sort of thing makes 
no difierence to him in his social life, and the women 
think it is smart and suitable." 

No, she did not dismiss it like that. She thought of 
his deep unalterable love for Nora, and that it would 
wound him cruelly to think that she would have heard 
this, and perhaps been influenced by that little Bevan to 
believe it. She saw the whole process clearly : Bevan's 
revenge on her for her interference between him and 
Nora in the old days, and his fixed determination to keep 
her out of Nora's life, because he knew that she read and 
understood him, and therefore she was dangerous ; and 
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Bevan's revenge on Brian Uppingham carried out in this 
simple but efifectual plan of depreciating him in the eyes 
of the woman whom he loved. It was a capital idea 
of his, to kill two birds with one stone. It was true 
economy of labour. Nurse Isabel pictured to herself 
the expression on his face when he was evolving this 
scheme. 

"Little contemptible earth-man/' she said to herself 
as she went along. " If I only could see him, I'd like 
to horsewhip him." 

Engrossed with these thoughts, she passed into a 
restaurant in Oxford Street She made up her mind 
to take a good lunch in celebration of her reinstatement, 
and then, before entering on her new professional duties 
in the evening, to hurry off to see Nora Penhurst She 
settled herself down at the only table where there was a 
vacancy. There was a man buried in a newspaper, but 
she did not even glance at him. She studied the menu, 
and ordered her lunch with her usual air of a princess 
incognita — ^what an admirable and helpful attribute in 
this snobbish old world I — and then the man emerged from 
the newspaper. It was Theodore Bevan. There they 
sat, side by side, those two, and never spoke. A less 
worldly woman than Nurse Isabel would perhaps have 
spoken. Her rage and indignation would have got the 
mastery over her discretion. But she knew better. He 
might have charged her with annoying him. As a matter 
of fact, directly he recognised her, he made up his mind 
that if she addressed him, he would have her removed 
and thus disgrace her. But she was discreetly silent 
and self-contained, and contented herself with glancing 
at him and wondering more than ever what Nora could 
have found in him to admira And then she thought of 
Brian. And it was for this little worm that the historian 
had been put on one sida It was scarcely credible. 
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And it was this little worm who had been delibeiatelj 
injuring her own good name, and borrowing where 
no one might see him at work. Norse Isabel nearly 
had a seizore from suppressed rage, hot she did not give 
in ; she sat there and ate her lonch, ordered her coffee, 
sipped it leisorelj, paid her bill with gracefol condescen- 
sion, put on her gloves in a sort of poetical reverie, and 
finally went on her way. 

"little beast!" she thooght. "At least he cannot 
think that his presence embarrassed me." 

She had no idea that it was her presence which em- 
barrassed him; for he was himself full of unrest He 
had lost or mislaid his journal, that record of his thoughts 
meant for no eyes except Ms. He had been feeling over- 
wrought these last few days, and at times strangely 
absent-minded. Was it possible that he had strapped 
it up with the volumes which he had sent back to the 
library, or had he perhaps included it in the box of 
second-hand books despatched that day to a Working 
Men's Club in the North? Oh, perhaps, after all, it 
was reposing in some safe comer in his room : still, he 
had looked for it until he was dazed. What books had 

he taken to Nora last evening ? Was it possible ? 

A horrible fear came into his mind, and then he dis- 
missed it, and remembered with relief that he had tied 
together an idition de Ivace of 'Omar Khayy^' and 
Shelley, taken them to Nora's home, and placed them 
on the table where his other wedding - presents were 
kept. Brian Uppingham's sudden appearance on the 
scenes had made him forget to give them to her, 
and had indeed upset all his quiet calculations. He 
had hoped that none of his plans and methods would 
have revealed themselves imtil after his marriage with 
Nora. After marriage nothing mattered. When he had 
'^-^'^e got her safely under his roof as his wife, he would 
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allow nono of these nps and downs, these varying moods, 
— ^these periods of doubt and belief. There should be an 
unbroken submission. He had made up his mind about 
that And whenever he thought of it his face grew 
harder and more determined If Nora could have seen 
him thus, what would she have thought ? But she had 
had a glimpse of his real nature as expressed on his 
countenance; and the consciousness of that added to 
his mental uneasiness. And now that detestable woman 
Nurse Isabel cropped up from nowhere to accentuate 
his fears. Supposing that she, as well as the historian, 
took it into her head to go straight to Nora? But 
perhaps the report had not yet reached her — for prob- 
ably Uppingham had not told her. And reports 
generally reached last of all the very people against 
whom they were levelled. He became more uneasy. 
Supposing she was on her way even now? Theodore 
Sevan hurriedly paid Ms bill and followed her. Yes, 
he saw her get into an omnibus which would land her 
near Nora's home. Of course she might not be going 
there — but there was the chance. He took a hansom, 
and of course arrived first. The servant told him that 
Nora was out, but he passed into the drawing-room. 
The servant disliked him, but she could not help 
noticing how ill he looked. 

''At least I shall be here to prevent my Athene from 
seeing that odious woman, if she does come," he thought. 

He went straight to the table where Nora kept some 
of her wedding gifts, and there to his unutterable re- 
lief he found the Mition de liuse of 'Omar Ehayy&m' 
tied up with a handsome volume of Shelley, and with 
nothing else. That was his own especial knot, and the 
parcel had been put on one side and forgotten. Then the 
journal had either gone to the North, or else was wait- 
ing with the six library books in his offices in the City. 

u 
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He knew it was not likely that he would have made 
anch a terrible mistake, but even the coolest heads blun- 
dered sometimes, and for the moment he had been 
anxious. Ah, that journal! How many profitable 
hours he had spent over it I How he had loved it, and 
lingered over it! It was intolerable that he should 
have misplaced it. More than once he determined to 
hurry away and renew his searches for it, but his 
dogged persistence deterred him from leaving Nora's 
home. So he waited. 

Now it so happened that Boger Penhurst got into 
the same omnibus with Nurse Isabel, and they came 
together. She had not seen him for some time, and 
the change in his appearance shocked her. Still, the 
old geniality was there, though modified by sadness. 

"Thank you, my dear/' he said, as she gave him a 
help out of the omnibus. " I feel about a hundred and 
three to-day, but not too old not to feel considerably 
younger when a charming damsel like yourself deigns 
to smile on my unworthy and prehistoric self." 

She told him about Brian and herself and the doctor, 
and that she owed it both to herself and the historian 
to see Nora personally. Boger knew that she had 
called at the house several times, and that Nora had 
made excuses about seeing her, and finally had asked 
her not to come. 

*' But you shall see her this time, my dear," the old 
man said. "We will go straight up to my study, and 
when she comes in I will send for her. Not that it 
will do any good. That Bevan fellow has completely 
changed her. And to think that in six weeks from 
to-morrow she marries him." 

He stopped in the middle of the pavement and tapped 
the ground with his stick. 

** That is the day I think I am going to die," he said. 
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And then he added, with pathetic humour, "But of 
course I shall not. Things don't fit in like that in life. 
And I shall probably live for ages yet, and take up 
Sanskrit, and learn to bicycle. In fact, my dear, I 
have ordered the bicycle. And I had my first lesson 
this morning!" 

When they reached his home, he told the servant to 
send Nora up to his study when she came in, and merely 
to say that he wished to see her at once. 

" Mr Sevan is waiting in the drawing-room," the serv- 
ant said. 

" Ah," said Boger, '' be sure and send Miss Nora direct 
to me. Mr Sevan can continue to wait" 

Then Nurse Isabel and Boger went upstairs, and 
the kind old man signed to her to take his easy- 
chair. There was an air of desolation about the room, 
which seemed to correspond with the vague sort of 
desolation encompassing Nora's old father. There were 
little signs of neglect which only a woman would 
notice. The plants were dead in the pots. One or 
two of the pictures were awiy. The " Dreshout Shak- 
speare" had broken its string and fallen down. 

'' I don't spend much of my time here now," the old 
man said, following Nurse Isabel's glance round the 
room, which had once been such a happy sanctum to 
him. "It does not look lived in, does it?" 

" No," said Isabel, gently, and she picked up the pic- 
ture, and began re-tying the cord. 

'* You see," he continued, more to himself than her, " the 
whole thing has ploughed into me terribly — ^terribly." 

Nurse Isabel nodded her head sympathetically. She 
felt that any comment from her would seem like an 
intrusion on his griei 

" Sut I don't blame her, poor child," he said, tenderly. 
"Life i3 a very difficult language, and there are not 
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massy ot OB who can write even one sentence of it 
without a serious blunder. And no one shall dare to 
blame her, if I don't I am quite determined about 
that" 

He had been leaning back, looking intensely fatigaed. 
But he straightened himself as he spoke those last 
words. Then, without any warning, be sank back and 
fainted. Kurse Isabel was astir at once, doing all she 
could for him; hut be did not show any signs of re- 
turning to conscdousness, and she was jost becomii^ 
thoroughly alarmed at his condition, when the door 
opened softly, and CTora came in. She was almost as 
ashen as her father lying so still on the couch. 

" Oh, father, father I " she cried, passionately, kneeling 
beside him. She kissed his dear hands — covered them 
with kisses. She kissed his grand old brow ; all the old 
endearing names, which he bad so loved, leaped from her 
in a very torrent of love and tenderness. 

" Oh, my old father, my old father," she cried, " what 
have I been doing to you all these months — what have I 
been thinking of ? Open your dear eyes — speak to me 
— listen to me. I see it all clearly, clearly now. Oh, 
my darling old father-friend — always so good to me, so 
gentle, so genial, bo undemanding — my darling old chnm 
and playmate — no one on earth like you — never has 
been — never will be again — and I to have so wounded 
and neglected yon and pushed you on one side, and 
darkened your bright spirit. But it is all over, my old 
sweetheart of a father — and the scales have fallen from 
my eyes. . . ." 

And then, with a deep sigh of returning conscious- 
ness, Boger Penhurat opened his eyes. 

" Why, God bless my soull" he said, dreamily. 

Tho two women bent eagerly over him. 
^fy Nora," he said, gradually coming to—" and that 
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other villain Nurse Isabel. Ah yes, I remember now. 
No, I don't, but . . ." 

Then there came a pause and a relapse into lethargy. 
And then : 

" Surely, surely," he murmured, " I heard something 
about an old sweetheart of a father — or was I dreaming 
that my dear girl spoke so lovingly to me — just like her 
old young self ? " 

They helped him to raise himself, and he leaned his 
head on Nora's shoulder. 

" My old, old sweetheart of a father," Nora whispered, 
" it is I who have been dreaming all this time, but now 
I am awake." 

He made no answer, asked no questions, but lifted her 
hand to his lips and kissed it silently. The old man 
knew that he had found his beloved daughter again. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE NET IS BROKEN. 



Nora had been stirred to the depths of her being by 
Madge Carson's account of Theodore Sevan's influence, 
and of the cruel way in which he had set to work 
to punish the little bookbinder for having warned 
her. He had hit on the best device, for he had broken 
her heart and spirit Nothing but intimidation had 
prevented Nora from taxing him with it that same 
evening. She went to bed ashamed of her cowardice, 
shocked by this discovery of Theodore Bevan's con- 
temptible meanness, and curiously thrilled by the unex- 
pected appearance of Brian Uppingham. She saw him 
standing there now, denying in Bevan's veiy face the 
truth of these libels concerning himself and Nurse 
Isabel, so ingeniously circulated by his successful rival 
Had she herself really believed them ? When she saw 
the historian and heard his voice again, her heart yearned 
to him, and she knew, as indeed she had known all 
along, — ^if , poor girl, she could only have allowed herself 
the benefit of the knowledge, — that there could never 
have been a doubt about his unalterable loyalty to 
her — that it was foreign to his nature to be toying 
and tampering with one woman and o£fering a soiled 
love to another woman. During that long night in 
the silence of her bedroom, Nora strove with herself 
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for her own freedom, as we all must. And when the 
grey dawn came, she was still a bondswoman, even 
though she had seen herself face to face: seen her 
foUj, realised her weakness, her cowardice, her selfish- 
ness. Yes, she understood the whole history of it now : 
she saw how she had wronged Brian and wronged 
Nurse Isabel; she saw how she had n^lected her 
old father and broken his heart — dimmed his bright 
spirit — bitterly, bitterly she reproached herself for that 
She saw how she had turned from her old friends, 
given up every one and everything, lost her enthusi- 
asms, her honest belief in people and things, and in 
the value and beauty of life, lost even her simple, un- 
sectarian confidence in God, the Great Mystery of whom 
one may assuredly catch a golden glimpse through any 
one of the creaks of creed — or all of them— or some- 
how, — no matter how. But even this had slipped from 
her. It had gone with all the rest. And for what, for 
whom? And then all her doubts and misgivings of 
these last two years ranged themselves before her mind's 
eye in a formidable phalanx, and were reinforced by 
little Madge Carson's experience, and by the discovery 
of Theodore Bevan's contemptible slandering. She had 
always known that he was not this or that, that or 
this, great or gallant, expansive, noble; but she had 
ever believed him to be just and singularly free from 
malice. And now, if that belief were shaken, what 
remained? Oh, she must free herself from him, she 
must summon up the resolution to shake him off and 
be done with him for ever — ^it was not too late— other 
women had done it at the eleventh hour: other women 
had gathered themselves together, and why not she? 
She would no longer suffer this evil influence in her life. 
Ah, all along she had known it to be eviL Ever since 
he had found her at the Castle, she knew that the good 
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in her had been straggling with the evil, and the evil 
had conquered. 

Education, environment, temperament, her own pride, 
her own self-respect, — nothing had sufficed to save her 
from the primeval struggle between good and ill— and 
nothing had helped her. She had been as weaponless 
as any girl in the street. And she had fallen like any 
girl in the street Oh« perhaps not in the same way, 
but there was the debasement of spirit, and the cancer 
in the heart, and the bitterness of defeat, and the sick- 
ening sense of mental servitude. It was past all bearing. 
No, no! She would not stand it one moment longer. 
To-morrow she would be done with him for ever. She 
would harden herself against him. She would remember 
that evil look on his face. She would try to forget 
that he needed her, and that she was all his life to him 
— all he had, and all he cared for. . . . And yet, how 
could she forsake him ? Had he not told her time after 
time that the day when she turned from him would be 
his last day on earth ? . . . And how could she bring 
herself to do it ? . . . And yet, what right had he to 
bind her thus ? Only a coward would tell a woman that 
. . • But then he was not like other men, and his life 
had been desolate, and his character misunderstood, and 
his nature warped. • . . And perhaps, nay, surely, he 
was not to be judged in exactly the same way as any one 
else. And perhaps Madge Carson in the bitterness of 
her heart had exaggerated — and yet . . . 

So when the grey dawn came, her spirit was still at 
war within her. She rose from her bed, put on her 
dressing-gown, and paced her room. Her beautiful fair 
hair fell over her face and throat She seemed like poor 
distraught Ophelia, for whom life had been too much. 

''Is there nothing to help me?" she said, wringing 
hands. 
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. She crept downstairs, and stood outside her father's 
bedroom. She put her cheek against the door, leaning 
almost as a suppliant. 

"Father/' she cried, ''if I could only break these 
bonds 1" 

She passed into his study, where she had spent so 
little time lately. She touched his things — his books 
and papers, his Sanskrit grammar, his spectacles, his 
almanaa She looked at the quotation, for the day. 
It was from Shakspeare: 

" Lift up thy brow and with a great heart heave away 
this storm." 

She stood thinking: "Is that an omen?" But there 
was no hope in her heart with which to take the omeiL 

Then, like some restless spirit, she went downstairs 
into the drawing-room and paced about there, wrestling 
with her foe, conquering, being conquered, and becoming 
faint with the contest. She turned to the table where 
she kept the wedding-presents which Theodore Bevan 
had given her. Her eyes filled with tears as she glanced 
at them, all so carefully chosen to suit her taste in every 
way. 

" He loves me," she said. " He has meant weU by me. 
Even his injustice and unkindness to others have been 
the outcome of his love for me." 

She handled the gifts, the books, the miniatures, the 
reading-lamp. The tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. 

Suddenly she saw a packet of books addressed to her. 
She remembered that Theodore Bevan had brought it 
on the previous evening, and they had both forgotten 
it, owing to the mental disturbance caused by the his- 
torian's arrival. Nora now unfastened it; and, to her 
surprise, the package contained an inner packet of two 
books done up together in Theodore Sevan's precise 
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way and addressed to ber, — also a Mudie book and 
anotber book — tbis last one witb an unlocked clasp. 
Sbe held tbe inner packet in ber bands, but did not 
open it Sbe glanced at tbe Mudie book. It was a 
volume of Asiatic travels wbicb be bad particularly 
recommended to ber. The otber book — was . . . Sbe 
turned it over and looked inside. Tbe pages were 
closely covered witb Tbeodore Bevan's miniature band- 
writing. • . • Wbat could it be? Wbat could it 
contain ? Was it an outpouring of bis love — some- 
tbing be bad written about ber ? He was always saying 
tbat be was always writing about ber, — and now he 
wanted ber to see it . . . Ah, if it was tbat, it would 
be better for ber not to look. It would make tbe task 
of dismissing him greater and bitterer. . . . Sbe put 
tbe book on tbe table, and turned away. But the 
temptation was too great She took hold of it fever- 
ishly, stood undecided for a moment, and then opened 
it again. She stared at the pages. Her face became 
rigid as she read. Sbe was reading his journal . . . 

Long after sbe had dropped tbe book from her bands, 
sbe sat as one paralysed . • . 

Before any one stirred in the house, sbe went straight 
off to Madge Carson. She had told ber everything the 
previous evening, and Madge bad begged her to throw 
up her engagement before it was too late. Now there 
was no need for Madge to entreat, but in Nora's bitter 
humiliation and mortification she sought and found 
solace from one who had been humiliated by the same 
loan. Sbe stayed with Madge until late in the after- 
noon, and when she left, she made a solemn promise 
that she would not delay another single day before 
ridding herself of Theodore Bevan. 

"Be of good courage," Madge had said; ''you can 
do it" 
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Then Nora had come home and had met the servant, 
who told her that her father was lying unconscious. 
Then she had bent over him, and poured out her heart 
in grief and love. And now she and Nurse Isabel were 
keeping watch in his bedroom, relieved to see him sleep- 
ing so quietly, and with a happy smile on his face. 
There had been no time for any explanation or astonish- 
ment between these two women, who had not met for 
many months: for where illness and anxiety are con- 
cerned, any one who helps is taken for granted. But 
now they looked at each other, and Nora's pale &ce 
flushed with shame. 

" Nurse Isabel," she said, in a whisper, " I know how 
badly I behaved to you. I feel quite broken-hearted 
about everything. I blame no one but myselE. I ought 
to have understood better, and seen more clearly. I 
don't think any one was ever so wretched as I am, and 
I feel torn in pieces. And you've been so good to 
me. If you did what I deserved, you ought to tum 
from me: instead of which, here you are, just as kind 
and friendly as at the very beginning, although you 
know what I have been thinking of you, and what I 
have been saying too." 

Nurse Isabel glanced at the old man, and then signed 
to Nora to follow her out of the room ; and they stood 
together in his study. 

" Look here. Miss Penhurst," she said, brusquely, " you 
have wounded me, and it is no use pretending you 
haven't. I never did any harm to you. But you 
have done a great deal of harm to me, and in more 
ways than you know." 

She stopped suddenly, and when she spoke again her 
voice had changed. 

" My poor dear girl," she said, as she put both her 
hands on Nora's. ''This is not the time for scolding 
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you. And indeed I did not come to say disagreeable 
thinga I only came to tell you that you were never 
to believe a single wordy against Brian Uppingham ; 
that you were always to believe that he is the soul 
of honour, without any thoughts of love in his pure 
heart except for you: that nothing and no one oould 
ever change him; and that those who love him best 
would never wish him to change — would even feel that 
they had lost an ideal in life if he could change. I 
came to plead vrith you for his love and loyalty. Miss 
Penhurst. You may think what you like of me in other 
ways, but you must never believe that there was any 
truth in these malicious reports set on foot by Theodore 
Bevan." 

There was a very gentle and beautiful smile of pro- 
tecting love on Nurse Isabel's face. It spiritualised 
her whole presence. Nora saw it, and forgot all her 
owji troubles. 

* ^ Nurse Isabel," she said, with sudden comprehension, 
** you love him yourself I And yet you would not have 
him falter one hair's-breadth away from me — me, so 
unworthy of his loyalty and love, and so unworthy of 
your kindness and forgiveness?** 

"Not one hair's-breadth," Nurse Isabel said, gently. 
" For the wind bloweth where it listeth, and you know 
the historian loved you from the beginning. When 
you came into his life, he sprang up to greet you. He 
had been waiting for you as he is waiting now . . . and 
for no one else. . . •" 

Nora shook her head* 

" No, no," she said, " you must not say that" 

" This shadow on your soul will pass," Nurse Isabel 
continued, as though she had not heard. " You will look 
up again and see the sunlight And I for one will be 
glad, for his sake — ^and yours. And then there is your 
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old father sleeping so peacefully in the next room. You 
know how glad he will be. It will mean new life to 
him, and before it is too la^ And then there are 
all your friends who cling to you and believe in you 
— and I still wish to be one of them — they will be 
very glad. And Theodore Bevan " 

She left off, and even in the midst of her earnestness, 
a twinkle came into her eye, and a smile of mischief 
played about her mouth. 

" Good gracious ! " she said, " we've forgotten all about 
him. He is downstairs in the drawing-room. He came 
in just before your father and myself." 

Nora leaned against the bookcase and looked deadly 
pala She knew that her moment had come. It must 
not be to-morrow, nor the next day, nor the next : it must 
be now. She went into her bedroom, and fetched the 
journal; and when she returned she said tremblingly: 

" Nurse Isabel, would you go down and make sure ha 
is there ? I don't think I could string myself up unless 
I knew for certain." 

Nurse Isabel asked no questions, and, nothing reluc- 
tant, went downstairs, and very slowly opened the 
drawing-room door. 

"At last you have come, my Athene," Theodore 
Bevan's voice said. 

Nurse Isabel smiled delightedly. She lit a match, for 
there was no lamp, and the fire was low. 

" It is not your Athene, you see," she said. " Ah, 
don't alarm yourself about me. I have not come to 
take you to task about all the malicious lies you've 
been telling of .me. I have only come to say that Miss 
Penhurst will be down at once. Her father has been 
ill. We knew you were here, but in the hurry and 
anxiety you were forgotten. So now good evening. I 
am going up to watch by Mr Penhurst's bedside. Thank 
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you, there is no danger, but still a nurse in the house is 
always useful on these occasions. And I happened to 
have planned my visit for the right tii|^e. Dear me I 
It strikes cold in this room. Pray make yourself quite 
at home, and put some more coals on the fire. What a 
capital restaurant that was ! " 

She slipped out of the room, and told Nora that Sevan 
was there. 

Then Kora went down. She looked miserable, but 
there was a certain dignity and resolution about her 
which had not been present for many months. Her 
beautiful hair, once so resplendent, had lost its glow 
and vitality. Her face had thinned down, and wore an 
expression of perpetual strain. She did not look like 
a ship in full sail now. She looked as though she had 
been storm-driven, dismantled, disabled, and yet with 
one supreme effort was at last making her way towards 
the harbour. Only for one moment she paused, with her 
hand on the latch of the door. In the other hand she 
held the journal Then she went in. Theodore Sevan 
was standing in front of the fire, supporting his chin 
with both his hands. He seemed lost in thought. He 
did not move his position when Nora entered. 

" Here is your journal," Nora said, quietly, stretching 
out the lost volume. 

He started. 

"Yes," she went on, deliberately, "this record of your 
thoughts and plans intended only for your eyes. Here 
it is — and I have read it." 

He made no comment. 

" Sut even if I had not read it," she continued, gather- 
ing in strength, " I should have freed myself from you 
this very day." 

He remained silent. 

" Sut having read it^ my eyes have grown still clearer, 
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and everything from the beginning of our acquaintance 
up to this very day stands revealed to me, and by you.'' 

"Oh/' she s^d, with sudd^ excitement, "you may 
think to intimidate me by standing there speechless as 
you have so often done — but that has passed, Theodore 
Bevan, that has passed — and I have shaken you off — 
and I have no fears of you now, and no feelings about 
you except the most withering contempt for you, and 
even more contempt for myself for ever having suffered 
myself to be held in bondage by such a thing as you. 
(xood God ! And I've cheated myself into believing you 
just and generous-minded, and free &om malice and un- 
charitableness. Hundreds of times I have said to my- 
self : ' He is not this or that, but he is just.' And I have 
always admired that more passionately than anything 
else, and therefore I've clung to it in you. Through all 
my misgivings about you, I've clung to that belief — for 
I doubted you from the very outset, as you know, and iu 
my heart of hearts I knew you were an evil influence. 
The good and evil in me has been incessantly at strife 
ever since I first saw you — and the evil conquered. Oh, 
you know what you have done to me — ^your journal tells 
me that you have carried out what you intended, — ^you 
have taken a human soul and played mth it, touched 
it with your poison, watched it slowly corrode, and 
revelled in your work. What a mind — what a nature ! 
And that is the mind and the nature which has been 
mastering me. But I am free at last. . . ." 

She gave a great sigh as though she were taking a 
long breath. She stretched her arms out as though to 
feel an infinite spaca And still he stood there, his head 
slightly bowed, and no single word passing his lips. 

" A few weeks more," she went on, hurriedly, " and it 
would have been too late. But you see, I have been 
nursing little Madge Carson, and I have learnt the 
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whole truth from her — the whole truth about what you 
did to revenge yourself on her for having warned me. 
against you. She did not even succeed in her attempt, 
yet you set yourself to punish her, in a very simple but 
effectual way. I cannot find words to tell you what 
I think of your malicious meanness in taking hold 
of a woman's good name and slandering it deliber- 
ately for your own purposes. That alone would pro- 
nounce you to be beneath even the consideration of 
contempt Bad men are bad enough in all conscience, 
but I believe that the worst of them would pause at 
that. . . . But you did not hesitate. Madge Carson 
was to be punished in the way which would wound 
her most. Nurse Isabel was to be slandered and de- 
prived of work ; and the journal tells how you reckoned 
on her naturally frivolous character to aid you in your 
undertaking. Brian Uppingham was to be punished 
for having shaken you like a rat — a rat, and whilst you 
posed to me as being magnanimous and forgiving, and 
I believed you — poor fool II — all the time you were 
devising his penalty. And when you hit upon it, you 
laughed in triumph. The journal says so : 

" ' I laughed in triumph. For this was an inspiration.' 
Tou see I have studiied your journal well Ah, I 
dare say you wonder how it came into my possession. 
Tou brought it yourself. You yourself put it amongst 
my wedding-presents with those other books " 

He started. Yes, he remembered now the mistake 
he had made. He bit his lips, but gave no other 
sign of discomfitura 

'' And I thank you for your choicest wedding-present," 
she continued. *' I don't know why you brought it, but 
I only know that I found it whilst I was hardening 
myself to speak to you to-day — and I opened it, thinking 
it was a gift from you, and I saw your writing, and 
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thought it was some personal outpouring which would 
make my task of dismissing you heavier — ^for you had 
worked on my feelings and made me believe that you 
needed me, that I was your very soul's necessity— -and I 
paused. . . . But the temptation was too great, and 
I read. I know well enough that it was a dishonour- 
able thing to do, that I ought to have thrown it on one 
side, but I could not resist, did not wish to resist : for 
there was the whole story of my bondage to you, the 
whole project revealed, and all the details of fulfilment 
commented on. Oh, I have no regrets and no shame 
about that yet — the time will come, I suppose, when I 
shall feel ac^amed Let it come. It will work in with 
all the degradation of this most miserable period of my 
life, when I followed the voice of evil rather than of 
good, and turned aside from all who loved me and 
believed in me for you — an evil spirit. For make no 
mistake about that, Theodore Sevan: in my heart of 
hearts I have never believed you anything else except 
an evil spirit. Tou have rankled in my soul, as all evil 
things must of necessity. I blame myself bitterly that I 
did not cut you out at the very beginning. But you 
interested me; you amused me; you were so different 
from every one else, that I thought it would be a new 
experience to have someone like you in my life — some- 
one whom all other people detested — and so I played 
with you. No one could ever condemn me more harshly 
than I condemn myself. I despise myself more even 
than I despise you. And you know now what I think 
of you, therefore you may judge what I think of my- 
tSell But in spite of you and in spite of myself, yes, in 
spite of this two years' misery, I shall recover my pride, 
my independence of spirit, my liberty of mind, my joy in 
life--all this shall come back to me, and in full measure. 
I will fight for it as no one has ever fought before. 

X 
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" And now, go. 

^ If you had wished to say anything, you would have 
broken in upon me before this. Therefore, go " 

At last Theodore Sevan raised his head. 

" The little good that was developing in me/' he said, 
in a low voice, " you originated in me. Tou have read 
the journal The journal tells you that This day you 
have yourself uprooted that germ of good. With you to 
help me, who knows what I might not have become? 
As it is, you have forsaken me, and on you lies the 
responsibiHty of my soul and my life." 

Then he went dreamily towards the door, and there he 
turned: 

'* I always told you that the day when you forsook me 
would be my last day on earth . . . and I am a man of 
my word ... as the journal has shown you. Never- 
theless, I thank you for what you b^n to do in 
me 

And he left her. 



PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SELLINa OF THE PUNCHBOWL. 

"Well, I never!" said Mrs Mary Shaw, putting down 
lier bread-tins, which she had just been buttering. " A 
letter for me, and from one of them foreign outlandish 
places ! I never did hold with people going and hiding 
theirselves in them distant spots. All the folk as I ever 
knew doing that came to no good — and small wonder 
too ! Not that I did know any one as went and did it, 
— except my poor husband — bless him! But he were 
quite enough to convince me — ^poor soul ! He wrote to 
me from across the seas, and I do declare this letter, 
coming as it were from nowhere, puts me in a sort of 
tremble. Ah, deary me I That was a beautiful letter 
he sent me some fourteen years agone — ^and he signed it 
' Ever your miserable Jim without you.' " 

'' He seemed to prosper uncommon well mthout you," 
snarled Oreat-great-aunt Sebeccah Benaldson. 

" That were his way, poor creature ! " said Mrs Mary. 
" People can't be broke of their ways." And she added, 
in an undertone, " No one has ever broke you of your 
tongue. There you've got it safe and sound at ninety- 
six year old" 

" And shell have it for another ninety-six year," said 
Mr Parrington, who had just then come into the kitchen. 
*" What's this I hear about a letter from foreign parts ? " 
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** Now look here, Mr William Pamngton," said Mrs 
Mary, severely, " I can't have you a-poking and a-prying 
into my private correspondence. Letters is secret pro- 
perty, and I'll trouble you to mind your own business.'' 

" That's just what I've come to do," returned Parring- 
ton, amiably. " I've come to sit in my favourite arm- 
chair and mind the business." 

" Oh, really," said Mrs Mary Shaw. *' Much obliged, 
I'm sure ! But you're forgetting yourself, Parrington. 
It ain't your business. It is my businesa" 

" As you like, my dear," he replied. " I'll sit here and 
look after our business." 

" Our business I " she cried. " Was there ever such a 
man ? Well, since you are here, you may serve out the 
beer, and give liberal measure to every one except Tim- 
othy Evans, who can't stand the tiniest extra drop. For 
I've got a letter from dear Miss Nora ; and the Sling's 
Head is proud to be a little generous on joyful occasions. 
Of course, at the Punchbowl it be different altogether : 
peojjle do say trade is awful bad there. There's no deny- 
ing it be a trim little building, but folk don't as a rule 
call in to drink the building. It's the beer they're after I " 

She then fled into the parlour, and read her letter 
from Nora. Nora wrote from some place in Lower 
California. This was part of the letter: 

" I dare say father told you that Mrs EUerton invited 
me to come out and join her here — ^you remember Mrs 
Ellerton ?" 

" Ay, that I do, dear Miss Nora," put in Mrs Shaw, 
as comment. 

" I was very glad to come, for I was wanting a 
change, and you would be amused to see how busy I 
always am. Out in this life, one has to do most of the 
housework oneself, and I have not had much time to 
feel even homesick. Now I can understand why poor 
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people who are always overworked are much more cheer* 
ful than leisured individuals who do not have to put 
their hands to imcongenial tasks. And I think of you — 

how cheerful and bright you always are " 

" Ah, but my dear Miss Nora, I have my bad times 
under the apron, you know," said Mrs Mary Shaw, 
shaking her head sadly. "And as for being cheerful, 
that's what you might call natural-like. There aren't no 
virtue in being light-hearted when you weren't bom 
heavy-hearted ! Now, when Aunt Sebeccah Senaldson 
behave herself, I call that wonderful virtuous; for she 
wasn't bom pleasant — ^poor creature ! " 

" Already I feel better than I have been for months," 
the letter continued. "And sometimes I can't help 
laughing heartily over our misadventures and experi- 
ences. A week ago, I nearly sat down on a rattlesnake. 
Think of that, Mrs Mary! The other day when I 
was in the dumps, and was moping on the verandah, 
Mrs Ellerton came to say that the larder was invaded 
by red ants. Another time when I was feeling horribly 
depressed, Mr Ellerton rushed in to say that all the 
horses had got loose, and were tearing over the ranch, 
and trampling down the trees. Another time, the reser- 
voir burst. And so on. But I will tell you all about my 
life out here when I return. If you have not already 
married Mr Parrington, I still hope to be present at the 
ceremony, for I shall be at home in a few months now. 
I tmst you are being kind to poor Parrington, and not 
overtaxing his patience. I so often think of the happy 
times I have spent at Graystoke, and of all the fun we 
have had over Mr Parrington." 

" Ay, that we have I " said Mrs Mary Shaw, smiling. 
" And as for marrying him, dear Miss Nora, I shouldn't 
think of doing such a thing until you return. And I'll 
go and tell him now — the tiresome man I " 
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So she went back to the kitchen, and found Parring- 
ton instaUed there. 

"Tou seem to be making yourself pretty much at home," 
she said. 

" I'm just getting my hand in, my dear/' said Parring- 
ton, benignly. " Lots of things want seeing to in this 
shanty. When I come and live here, things will be veiy 
different." 

" WTien you come and live here!* rei)eated Mrs Mary 
Shaw, slowly. 

" Well, my dear, we've got to live somewhere, I sup- 
pose," said Parrington. "And Pve understood you to 
say wild horses wouldn't drag you to the poor little 
Punchbowl." 

" And you said nothing on earth would make you live 
in the King's Head," replied Mrs Mary Shaw, toying 
with the flour-scoop. 

"Did I, Mrs Mary? Well, I've changed my mind. 
Some one has got to give in. And with alterations, I 
begin to think " 

" No, no, there mustn't be no alterations 1 " put in Mrs 
Mary. 

"All right, my dear, there shan't be no alterations," 
said Parrington. 

But Mrs Mary, nothing mollified, continued sternly : 

"I can't have you coming and living at the King's 
Head if you " 

" If," repeated Parrington. " There ain't no ' if ' about 
it If I don't come to you, where do I go ? What's to 
become of me? Fve sold the Punchbowl. I must live 
somewhere," he added, plaintively. "And very soon 
poor Parrington won't have no home — at his time of 
life too — fifty year old and bald — and no home I Think 
of it!" 

" Sold the Punchbowl t " cried Mrs Shaw, del^htedly. 
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and she gave Mr Parrington a hearty kiss on his 
cheek. 

"There, Parrington," she cried. ** That's for you. 
And I don't care as who sees it" 

" Ah, she be ageing wonderful quick," muttered Aunt 
Bebeccah Benaldson. " I notice a deal of difference in 
Mrs Mary Shaw these last four year." 

" Never you mind what the old cuss says," returned 
Parrington, in a comforting tone of voice. "Perhaps 
the time will come when shell be ageing wonderful 
quick." 

" No, Parrington," said Mrs Mary, suddenly taking up 
the cudgels for her ancestors. "That time will never 
coma Don't you be a-reckoning on that. The ances- 
tors will always be here as long as you and me. It may 
be fifty year, and it may be a hundred. And if you 
come and marry me and live in my King's Head, you'll 
have to put up mth my great-great-aunt, and my great- 
unde, and my father, and my son — ^all my ancestors as 
ever was. So there ! " 

"Wullie ain't your ancestor," said Parrington, grin- 
ning. "And that reminds me, my dear, we must give 
Wullie a good chance, and 'prentice him to that archi- 
tect-fellow in Langton." 

^ And I tell you, Parrington, you're not coming here 
to turn things topsy-turvy, and send my poor Wullie 
out into the cruel world," said Mrs Mary, a little 
tearfully. 

Parrington smiled at his wayward sweetheart. 

"And oh, Parrington," she said, still more tearfully, 
"you won't be unkind to them poor old ancestors of 
mine, poor, dear creatures, innocent, patient old things 
as never harmed no one. They've always done what 
they wanted — ^bless them! — and nobody shan't inter- 
fere with them now. Promise me, Parrington, you won't 
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be unkind to them. Oh, I be terrible frightened, and I 
wish I was dead. I do indeed. How I do wish you 
hadn't sold the Punchbowl — ^such a nice little place too, 
and just the very spot for you." 

" Ah, it be too late now," said Parrington, lighting his 
pipe. " What's done can't be undone." 

" I suppose it can't," replied Mrs Mary. ** I wish it 
could. Oh, dear, to think of a strange man living in my 
King's Head 1" 

"And you won't be a-chcmging the whisky and 
bottled-ale brand, will you ? " she added, after a pause. 
"I know you will — but promise!" 

" I promise," said Parrington, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

" And you'll promise not to marry me till dear Miss 
Nora comes ? " said Mrs Mary. 

" I promise," said Parrington. 

" And I think that's about all," she said, smiling. 

"There's a good deal of promising going on here," 
said David the blacksmith, who had just come into the 
bar. " A glass of bitters, please, Mrs Shaw." 

" Ah," said Parrington, " 'tis a very peaceful occupa- 
tion to sit in an easy-chair and smoke your pipe and 
promise ! " 

** Don't take no notice of what he says, Mrs Mary," 
said David. " You'll be able to hold your own with the 
likes of Parrington any day. Ah, Parrington be a lucky 
fellow ! And here be I, as know'd you since we could 
toddle together, broken-hearted and miserable, and going 
quickly into the consumptions." 

"Get along I" laughed Mrs Mary Shaw, looking at 
David's strong frame. "Oh, I must tell you, Davy, 
I've a letter from dear Miss Kora in foreign parts. 
And a queer sort of place she's got ta Bed ants and 
ratUy-snakes in the larder 1 Did you ever hear the 
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like ? Now, if she'd said black beetles, I could under- 
stand. And she says she feel a deal better for the 
change. She don't speak of the little viper gentleman, 
and it's to be hoped she's forgot all about him. Poor 
dear girl 1 Bed ants and rattly-snakes 1 However, they 
seem to do her good. I'm sure I don't know how, for 
beetles never do me no good. But lor ! it don't matter 
how folk get better, so long as they do get better. And 
we've all got our own ways, and can't be broke of 'em. 
That's what I be always saying." 

"Has it ever struck you, my dear," said Parrington, 
" that I too have got my own ways and can't be broke 
of 'em ? " 

Mrs Mary Shaw stood still one moment, and then 
said: 

" Oh, Parrington, why did you go and sell that sweet 
little Punchbowl ? It were the very place for an elderly 
gentleman to live quietly all by hisself ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 



A LETTER FBOM HOME. 



"My beloved Nora, — It is now three months since 
you left us, and although I miss you sorely, my own 
dear girl, I never cease to rejoice that we were all sen- 
sible enough to recognise that nothing except emotional 
change of a most thorough kind would ever set you 
on your legs again, and at the same time screw 
your dear head firmly on your shoulders once more. 
Emotional change has always seemed to me the only 
sensible prescription invented by erring physician. I 
remember years ago, long before you were bom, going 
to a doctor with a long list of ailments, and expecting, 
of course, a long list of medicines. He took his pre- 
scription-book, and then glanced at me very kindly. 

" • I could not afford to give this prescription to every 
one,' he said, in a reluctant sort of way, ' but I will give 
it to you.' 

" llien he wrote it, and put it in an envelope. When 
I looked at it, all I saw were the words, 'Emotional 
change — ^to be taken at once, and kept on continuously 
for several months.' And he was right 

" You see, Nora, my girl, if you had stayed at home, 
you would, after the first excitement and effort of giving 
Mr Bevan up, have relapsed into depression, and tortured 
yourself into a fever about your responsibility over his 
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death. I do not believe that he haa committed suicida 
I believe that he is very much alive somewhere, and 
that with his characteristic quiet cunning he arranged 
that report, in order to make all of us miserable — es- 
pecially yourself, of course — and leave us in the wrong. 
We shall see : and meanwhile, I am glad to think that 
even with this burden on your mind, and in spite of the 
sadness and mistakes of these last three years, you are 
beginning to take up your life again, and find it full of 
interest and promise. You could not do otherwise. At 
twenty-seven you have the world before you and every- 
thing on your side : love, friendship, abilities, and good 
health. But, as old Spenser says, ' It is the mynd that 
maketh good or ilL' And I see, with tears of gratitude 
in my eyes, that your dear spirit is healing itseli 
Yesterday I dipped into Clough's poems, and when 
I read these words, I thought of you: 

" ' With silent woods and hills untenanted 
Let me go commune ; under thy sweet gloom, 
Oh, kind maternal Darkness, hide my head. 
The day may come I yet may reassume 
My place, and these tbed limbs lecmited, seek 
The task for which I now am all too weak.' 

I wrote in pencil in the comer, * My Nora.' 

"To my mind nothing could have been more op- 
portune than Mrs Ellerton's suggestion that you should 
go out and join her in her rough new life. Your ac- 
counts of your everyday life amuse me immensely. I 
would give anything to see both you modem young 
women, followers of Ibsen and Maeterlinck and other 
mysterious prophets, doing battle with rattlesnakes, 
tarantula spiders. Chinamen, and red ants. I am in- 
clined to think that a sort of foreign mission should 
at once be started in aid of modern young women of 
hyper-morbid tendencies. They would all come back 
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in the best of health and spirits, having quite forgotten 
how to be unnecessarily miserable. Ah well! I have 
no intention of criticiBing the ladies only, for I notice 
numberless modem young gentlemen of ability who 
would soon give up being decadent if they only were 
obliged, even for a short time, to become 'hewers of 
wood and drawers of water/ They too require a 
mission to be started on their behalf. As for myself, 
I am too old to profit by any mission, however admir- 
able. That's the advantage of being old, you see ; we 
are left in peace to work out our lifelong mistakes. 
And one of my many mistakes was the way I behaved 
over the Sevan affair. If I could have been difi^rent, 
you would have been different, my poor child. No, no, 
you must not make yourself miserable by heaping re- 
proaches on yourself. It was a difficult time for both 
of us, and we have come out of it somehow — ^with all 
the old affection, and some added. And who can say 
more than that? life is full of intricate problems, 
and I have always thought it hard on youngsters that 
they are called upon to decide important questions for 
themselves when they have no knowledge of life, no 
sense of the true proportion of things, and of course 
no forethought. So they generally blunder, as we old 
people have done before them, and they have to spend 
the rest of their lives in suffering for their mistake& 
More misery is brought about by want of judgment than 
by deliberate sin. And I think that when all our cases 
are tried in the Great Court — if they ever are tried — 
there will be some one to plead for us who will say 
— if we really erred from want of judgment: * Alas I 
they did not know, and there toas no one at the time 
who could have made them wnd&rstand^ 

"So cheer up, my beloved and foolish child; and 
do not make yourself unhappy about your ancient 
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father. People who love each other, do not have to 
forgive each other. And all my grief was healed when 
I heard you say, — after many months of silence on 
the subject — 'My old sweetheart of a father/ Then 
I knew that my wayward vessel was coming into 
harbour, laden as ever with her golden grain. I do 
not grudge you your remorse and regret. It is only 
right that you should have them. Even the most 
hardened amongst us have them. I sometimes think 
they are the last lingering bit of divinity in us — ^left 
from the wreck. I have moraUsed a good deal, haven't 
I ? But do not be alarmed about me. I am not ill, and 
I am not going to become a parson ! I am awfully busy 
with my Sanskrit and my bicycle. I have had several 
falls, thank you, and succeeded in spraining most of 
my legs and arms! I enjoy myself deeply. I shall 
be an expert by the time you come home. We will 
then make an expedition to Gracechurch and dine at 
the Three Sadlers; stewed steak and onions, Welsh 
rarebit, and a good cigar! 

"Uppingham is well and busy. You know he in- 
sisted on my living with him, and at first I gave in. 
But I prefer being in mine own inn. However, we are 
nearly always together, and he is very good to me. You 
know what he feels about you. But I am under strict 
orders not to mention his name to you, and so I dare 
not say more. Nevertheless he waits. 

"Don't hurry home, my Nora. Stick to the rattle- 
snakes until you have got rid of the other poison. I 
have obeyed your commands, and looked after Miss 
Madge Carson. She is much better, and the doctors 
seem to think that no operation will be necessary for 
her eyes. Her master-bookbinder has sought her out 
again, and renewed his addresses. But she will have 
nothing to say to him. And I don't wonder. Mrs 
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Mary Shaw refuses to marry Parrington until you 
return. Nurse Isabel has been to see me several times. 
She is in capital form, and half thinks of accepting an 
offer of marriage from her present patient, a captain in 
the Merchant Service. 'However/ she said in her 
quaint way, ' he may think better of it when he is quite 
strong again. Man-like, he was terribly afraid that he 
was going to die, and intensely grateful to me when he 
did not I* 

"How strange! And that same man would have 
gone down with his vessel without so much as a 
murmur. 

" Well, my dear, (Jod bless you. Egoer." 
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CHAPTER III. 



BENIWAL. 



"My dablino old Fathbb, — Tour letters cheer and 
touch me beyond words. I know well how your gener- 
ous heart forgives me. But I don't forgive myself. And 
so often I think of how you used to tell me when I was 
a little girl, that the very last person on earth that one 
should forgive was one's own sell But I feel wonderfully 
better already, and this life has done marvels for me. 
Mrs EUerton gives me plenty to do, partly on principle, 
she says, and partly because I can do it so much more 
easily than she can. She is really very frail Mr 
Ellerton already regrets having come out here, and I 
suppose the end of it will be that we shall all return 
home together. But I am awfully glad I came here, 
instead of eating my heart away doing nothing in a 
hotel on the Continent Mrs Ellerton is very humorous 
about her husband's attempts at manual labour. 

"'Why, my dear girl,' she says, 'he could not have 
summoned up the strength to transplant a geranium in 
England. And now to see him digging up eucalyptus 
trees nearly makes me hysterical!' 

" It is lucky for Mr Ellerton that he has the money to 
throw away over fads. Many people come out to these 
regions, and lose all their money and all their courage. 
And then there is the home-sickness when one knows 

y 
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that one has burnt one's boats. I think that most be 
something terrible. Mrs Ellerton says that this present 
departure is not any more expensive than patent medi- 
cines purchased on the Continent ; and her spirits rise 
in proportion as the discomforts of the life make them- 
selves more apparent, for she knows the experiment is 
approaching its inevitable fulfilment of failure. We 
have great fun over it all, and as ' Chinaman after China- 
man departs — who hath not lost a Chinaman ? ' — we turn 
to, and do the cooking to the best of our abilities and 
much to Mr EUerton's disgust. You see he deliberately 
singled out for his abode the most solitary habitation 
even in this remote part of the world ; and after a few 
days' sojourn with us, the Chinese servants all discover 
that they have dying relatives in China, and that they 
must repair to their native country at once. So they go, 
and we are left lamenting. Mr Ellerton had an idea 
that if he could get right away from all human beings 
and distractions, he would be able to put himself in 
harmony with the spirit of the universe — whatever that 
means. We know not whether this mysterious process 
is really taking place. If it is, I may add that the out- 
ward and visible signs of it are extreme irritation over 
our bad cooking, a good deal of grumbling over his many 
discomforts, and regrets of and longings for all the joys 
and advantages of Europe. But we have a fair amount 
of fun too, and I thoroughly enjoy the riding and driv- 
ing. It is becoming very hot now, and we take our 
mattresses into the garden, and sleep out of doors. At 
first I did not sleep, and was content to lie hour after 
hour watching the stars, and thinking. You teU me not 
to fret, dear old father, but I am very downhearted 
sometimes. I think I should feel quite di£ferent if I 
could know that Theodore Bevan had not killed himsell 
you have not any idea how my unalterable belief in his 
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suicide weighs me down. He has left me, aa I always 
felt he left me, completely in the wrong. Sometimes I 
dream that this great load is lifted from my mind, and 
then all sorts of beautiful possibilities float in upon my 
consciousness ; and, worked upon, no doubt, by the sweet 
soft night- air fallinf^ so graciously on me, I dream of 
joyous rides over the far - stretching plains, with no 
thoughts except a delight in life and nature, and the 
gratitude of being free — free to ride on and on into the 
great distances, unhampered by any hauntings of the 
mind or any weakness of the body. Then I awake, and 
remember Theodore Sevan, and his last words to me: 
* Nevertheless I thank you far what you began to do in rne* 
When I am in that mood, the stars look down on me 
coldly, critically, and a chilliness creeps into my heart 
But it is not always so, dear old father-friend. Some- 
times the stars and the quietness of the night bring to 
me ineffable peace, and a sense of newly-acquired and 
restful strength, and then those words of William 
Watson come into my mind: 

" ' 1 too have come through winf ry tenors and cataclysm of soul, 
Have come and am deliver'd. Me, the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 
Veil'd though his countenance, undivulg'd his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal mom ' . . . 

" So you see, dear, you must think of me as renew- 
ing myself, and all the time, in spite of inevitable back- 
slidings, working myself back to a healthy happiness and 
participation in life, and a gratitude, beyond words, for 
all your love and tender forgiveness, lliere never was 
such a father as yourself; nor such a lovable, gentle- 
hearted, and original parent. So often, so often I think 
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of your dear qnaint ways and sayings; and the tears 
come into my eyes. So often I think of the heautifal 
unworldliness of your spirit. I would have given any- 
thing to know you as a young headlong man, though 
I don't mean to say that you have not always been a 
headlong father. I don't want to take that away from 
you, dear. So often I think, too, of all the fun we've 
had together, and I laugh aloud. I am sure that if I 
were to lose you even, I should always be able to laugh 
over the fun — for it has been part of our lives together, 
hasn't it ? And I think, too, of all I have learnt from 
you. I have learnt everything I know from you. You 
have interpreted everything for me: nature, books, 
music, art, philosophy, and God in them alL I re- 
member so distinctly one of the first stories you told 
me when I was quite a wee child : it was about a little 
old man who had been withered up ever since any one 
could remember, and all because he had lost a great 
treasure which he did not take the trouble to find 
again at once and without delay. And then it became 
too late. And he began to shrivel away into nothing. 
And you told me the name of the treasure : it was joy 
in all Ood's beautiful gifts. I don't think I ever forgot 
that until Theodore Bevan came into my life. Then I 
foigot it But now I remember it again. And I have 
gone in search of the treasure. 

"I know you do not believe that he has taken his 
life. But I think you don't quite understand that, in 
his way, he loas attached to me, and was learning to 
love me. You see I read that in his journal. There 
could be no mistake about that You ask me whether 
I fret for him, and I can honestly say that I do not 
now. At first I missed him terribly. But my wounded 
pride has helped me a great deal. Qh, it is such a 
relief to be able to speak freely to you about it all I We 
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must never^ never have any more barriers. And now 
I want to say something about Brian Uppingham. I 
think of him too ; but I feel too ashamed to send him 
even a message of greeting. I don't even know how I 
shall be able to face him when I return home. I know 
he loves me, of course. If things had gone dififerentlj 
with me, I was ready to love him and be loved by 
him. He is a man after my own heart. But he came 
into my life at the wrong time for me: he should 
have come earlier, father dear — or later ; then I should 
not have treated him so unkindly — so shamefully. If 
he had come later, there would have been one thing 
less for me to regret in this miserable record of the 
last three years; and if he had come earlier, there 
would have been a different record for us alL And 
I should not have woimded my old father. 

"I am writing this on what we call the ' honeysuckle 
verandah.' It is the hour of sunset, and the colours in 
the sky are unbelievably gorgeous, — ^that royal violet 
tint, and fiercest red, and glowing yellow. And now 
the barren mountains have put on their heliotrope gar- 
ments, and seem to have suddenly become covered with 
pale purple heather. That makes one think of the 
dear old country. How I shall love to walk over the 
heather again! But I am not coming home until I 
have 'found myself When you see me, you will 
know that I have come home because all was well 
with me, and because I felt able to take up my old 
life again and make something better of it for you 
and me — ^and all of us. Your own Nora." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GOOD KEWS. 



It was now nearly ten months since Nora accepted Mrs 
Ellerton's invitation, and went out to Lower California, 
where Mr Ellerton had bought a vast and desolate ter- 
ritory, which he, later on, abandoned with feelings of 
thankful relief. 

In her absence, every one had wanted to take care of 
Mr Penhurst ; and, between them all, it seemed probable 
that he would not have a moment's peaca At first he 
lived with Brian, but after a time he drifted back to his 
own home. He was not unhappy, but he was often very 
restless; and once it seemed as though he were going 
to have some kind of brain attack, for he harped so con- 
tinuously on Theodore Sevan's supposed suicide. 

** Little damned centipede," he would say, putting down 
his Sanskrit book. " It was just like him to go away, 
and leave my poor girl in the wrong." 

"Don't always be thinking of him," Brian would 
answer. ''He has passed out of our lives." 

" But not out of our minds," answered the old man. 
" He will never pass out of our minds until we know 
for certain that he did not commit suicide. I would 
give up anything to know that. Yes, I would give up 
the joy of seeing my dear girl again, restored, as I feel 
sure she will be, to her own bright sell" 
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Nurse Isabel came in one day and found him in one 
of these moods. 

" Now, look here," she said, soothingly, " if you go on 
like this much longer you will drive yourself mad, and 
then you will not be able to learn any more of that 
absurd Sanskrit. And you will also drive Mr Upping- 
ham mad. He looks quite harassed, and as though he 
had not anything in the world to rely on, excepting his 
career, poor man I And he is not one of those self- 
contained people who can be satisfied with a career only. 
I think you are a nasty, selfish, imgrateful, unreasonable, 
and wicked monster. And I am ashamed of you. What 
is the use of reading all those stupid philosophers — ^look 
at them in the bookcase — if you cannot even practise a 
little amateur philosophy ? Most people of average in- 
telligence, when they have studied a subject for years 
and years, begin to have a vague idea of it, if nothing 
more. But you — oh, I'm ashamed of you ! Why," she 
added, smiling, "I am more of a philosopher than 
you I " 

He held out his hand to her. 

" Thank you, my dear, for chiding me. I deserve it," 
he said, gently. 

" Tou see,* she said, " the poor historian cannot go on 
living perpetually on Sevan, Sevan, Sevan. He is be- 
coming depressed, and I assure you, from my own per- 
sonal experiences, that his depression is something quite 
unique. It will be infinitely worse than our discomfort 
caused by Theodore Sevan's supposed suicide. Take my 
advice, and do anything on earth to prevent Mr Upping- 
ham from having an attack of despondency I " 

Soger roused himself from his gloominess, and, with 
that simple-heartedness so characteristic of him, asked 
forgiveness of Srian. 

" I've been a selfish old fellow," he said. " Sut Nurse 
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Isabel has made me see the error of my ways, and now 
I am going to reform." 

Brian was delighted with the sudden alteration, for 
he himself, in spite of all his quiet patience and persist- 
ence, was beginning to feel overborne. His work had 
been a strain on him for some time past ; and of course 
he had been greatly wounded by the knowledge that 
Beyan had been trying to injure him in Nora's sight. 
Her treatment of him, her engagement to Theodore 
Bevan, her sadness and misery, and her final struggle 
for freedom, and now the consciousness of this great 
burden on her mind, had told on Brian. He had never 
once wavered in his firm belief that she was his. But he 
felt more and more the difficulty of reaching her. Scores 
of times he began letters to her, but he never sent any, 
— and he never sent messages. He did not neglect his 
work, nor his self-imposed duty of looking after Nora's 
father ; and he interested himself in little Madge Carson, 
and tried to help her in his own kind way. 

"When you get well again," he said, "we shall have 
to overwork you. I have at least ten books waiting 
to be bound by you — and you only." 

She was recovering her health, and with it her 
courage, and she told him she owed both to Nora. 
That cheered him. One afternoon some proofs came 
of an important chapter on the "Bise and Fall of the 
Inquisition," and the historian, feeling that he wanted 
sympathy and advice, took them to Boger's home. 
Boger was out, and so he waited in the study. He 
had not been there ten minutes before Nurse Isabel 
called in, and found him looking disconsolate. They 
had met several times since Theodore Bevan's malice 
had been revealed to them; but in talking over the 
whole subject of Nora's infatuation, engagement, and 
escape, they had never once referred to that part of 
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the story which affected them conjointly. But Nurse 
Isabel had told him that the doctors had changed their 
minds about her moral character, and that in conse- 
quence she had plenty of work to do. 

" So you see/' she said, gaily, " my beautiful and in- 
herent worth has triumphed over evil reports I Quite 
like a fairy-book, isn't it?*' 

But she knew what she owed to him, though her 
words were lightly chosen. And now they sat together, 
and she saw some printed pages in his hand. 

" Something you've been writing ? " she asked. 

" Fart of my new volume," he answered, indifferently. 

"Aren't you glad that you are getting on so well with 
it?" she said. 

" I don't know," he answered. " It is a lonely thing 
having a career and nothing else, I am not sure 
whether any success is worth having, unless there is 
some one with whom to share it." 

" Then you feel alone, and as if no one cared ? " she 
asked, kindly. 

" Something like that," he answered. 

" Poor fellow," she said. '* You have had a hard time 
of it" 

"Do you ever write to her?" Nurse Isabel asked, 
after a pause. 

"No," he said, without looking up. "I don't see 
how I can write to her." Then he added: "I have 
written many letters to her and torn them up." 

"And much good that has done!" answered Nurse 
Isabel. "Upon my word, I do think you are one 
of the densest people I ever met. I can't see where 
your intelligence comes in. I suppose you use it all 
up for your books. Anyway, let us hope it is some- 
where — ^perhaps in this very volume — ^though I doubt 
itl Why, of course, you ought to write to her. It 
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is awfully unkind and hard-hearted of you to remain 
silent. Do you mean to say that all these months 
have gone by and you've not forgiven her yet?" 

" Forgiven her ? " he said. " Why, Nurse Isabel, what 
are you thinking of ? There's no question of forgiveness 
between me and her." 

" She behaved very badly to you," Nurse Isabel said, 
with assumed warmth. . 

"No one shall say one word against her," he said. 
" She was caught in a net and could not escape. 
That was all" 

'* And now that she has come to her senses, of course 
she is feeling miserable about you," said Nurse Isabel, 
without heeding him. "Any woman would. And she 
is not worse than any of us." 

"Worse than any of you?" repeated Brian, ex- 
citedly. 

Nurse Isabel put her hand to her mouth to conceal 
her smile. 

"And the least you can do, is to write a few lines 
U> cheer her up and reassure her," she persisted. " If 
you are not careful, some one will be getting in front 
of you again — ^perhaps a North American Indian this 
time — and you'll deserve it. You are so very slow, 
and so very dense. All the intellectual people I have 
ever met have been entirely without a gleam of in- 
telligence, but you are the worst. However, as I said 
before, let us trust that they put it into their books — 
though I doubt it ! If they do, of course that is another 
matter. For one can't eat one's cake and have it 
Obviously your intelligence has gone somewhere. Don't 
you see for yourself that she will not know how to meet 
you unless she knows how to greet you ? Don't you 
understand that she knows she has behaved abominably 
to you» and that she is thinking all the time that she 
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has wounded you, and alienated you for ever ? Write 
to her at once and comfort her." 

Then she paused a moment, and added gently : 

" That is what I should be yearning for, if I were 
she." 

"If I have not written to her, it is because I have 
felt so sure that she knew I was waiting for her," Brian 
said. " It never entered my head that she might think 
I had ceased to wait for her merely because she had 
wounded ma When one loves there is no question of 
forgiveness. And she is more dear to me now than 
three years ago when she came to see me at the Moat 
House. Then she came into my life as a spirit of hope ; 
and she has remained with me as a spirit of fulfilment 
Even if I am never to see her dear face again, nothing 
can change what she has done for me." 

" You have a wonderful way of loving," Nurse Isabel 
said, as she poked the fire. 

"I learnt it from my dear mother," he said. "She 
had the genius of loving." 

" But genius is rare," she answered, " and most of us 
have not even any talents for it, though we may think we 
have. We soon find that they are worn out, and that 
nothing remains for us except the commonplace of for- 
bearance or indifference or positive dislike. I wonder 
which stage I shall reach if I marry my agreeable sea- 
captain." 

"But you do not seriously intend to marry him?" 
Brian asked. 

" Why not ? " she said. " I am very tired of nursing." 

" Do you love him ? " he asked. 

Isabel laughed softly. 

" Ah, that's another thing," she said. 

"Have you ever loved?" he asked, with curious 
persistence. 
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She closed her eyes, and leaned back in the arm-chair. 

"Yes," she said, gently. "But that belonged to the 
Past, if one can speak of a sacred thing as ever belong- 
ing to the Past One ought rather to say that it per- 
meates the Past, the Present, and the Future." 

The tears coursed down her cheeks, and she did not 
try to hide them. 

"Then he died," Brian said, sympathetically. "Poor 
Nurse Isabel" 

"No," said Isabel. "It was not that. He loved 
some one else — very dearly." 

" And he married her ? " 

" No," she answered. 

"But he may yet turn to you," Brian said, kindly. 
"Don't throw yourself away on some one for whom 
you don't care. You are too good for that Wait for 
the man you love. Put all the best of yourself into 
your love, and make it so strong and compelling that it 
will conquer in the end." 

She had risen from the chair, and turned from him 
for a moment to pick up her veil, which had fallen to 
the ground. 

"Ah, I could not have influenced him," she said. 
" Sometimes I have thought he was a little like you — 
only not so slow and dense — but then he was not 
intellectual — ^with a fixed idea in Us heart and brain. 
He loved the woman of his heart much in the same way 
as you love Nora : it was part of his very life, his glory, 
his manhood. Nothing could have changed him, — 
neither time nor circumstance. And I knew it But I 
knew also that my unspoken love could never harm 
him, and that whatever happened to me in life, at least 
I had not missed that uplifting." 

" I have always thought you had some beautiful bit of 
romance in your life, Nurse Isabel," Brian said. 
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" Most of US have something beautiful hidden away/' 
she replied, "but we are ashamed to show it; perhaps 
because it is old-fashioned, out of date, or has a crack in 
it. But my treasure is at least flawless, for it is an 
Ideal." 

** And now," she said, returning to her usual bright- 
ness, '' I must be getting back to my patient. She is 
very trying, but I am thankful to say that she does not 
want to be read to out of geography books, and that she 
does like a little air occasionally. But she shares the 
very prevalent belief that trained nurses are trained 
never to sleep. Isn't it funny ? Ah, here is Mr Pen- 
hurst at last! Now I shall learn whether he has 
been carrying out his promise to behave more like a 
philosopher." 

But there was nothing of the quiet philosopher in 
Roarer's manner when he saw Nurse Isabel and Brian. 
He threw his felt hat up to the ceiling and caught it, and 
seemed to be dancing around like any schoolboy. He 
was in the very abandonment of good spirits. 

" Oh," he said, ** I have such news, I have such news, 
I can scarcely teU it. I've seen him — ^the little Sevan 
— the centipede — I've seen him with my own eyes — 
sat with him in the same railway carriage " 

" Where ? Where ? " they asked, excitedly. 

"On the Metropolitan," he said, sinking into his 
chair. " I got in at (xower Street^ and found him there 
alone. He's quite alive — ^looks in excellent health — and 
sunburnt, as though he has been on a long voyage. And 
I said to him politely : 

« ' I perceive you have been on a long voyage^ but not 
so long as you have led us to suppose.' 

" Of course he made no answer, and he scurried out 
at Portland Boad, leaving me in a state of exultation. 
For now that burden will be lifted from my dear girl's 
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mind. I have a sort of feeling that I behaved like a 
madman for the rest of the journey. Anyway, people 
came to the carriage door, looked at me, and departed 
in hurried alarm." 

" Are you quite sure that it was Theodore Bevan ? " 
said Brian. 

" My dear Uppingham," returned the old man, clasp- 
ing hands with him, ** there is only one centipede in the 
world, and I should know it anywhere ! " 

"I propose that we telegraph to Nora," said Nurse 
IsabeL 

" Yes, yes," they cried, " well telegraph, and at once ! " 

And they all three set off together, and despatched 
this cablegram : 

"Theodore seen in robust health in London by me. 
Cheer up. — Eogbb." 

Brian went home to write to her. As he took up 
his pen, he thought of Nurse IsabeL 

"I always thought there was some romance in her 
life," he said aloud. 

He smiled as he recalled her warning about the North 
American Indians. And he bent over his lover's task, 
and forgot Nurse IsabeL It was a long letter, and at 
the end of it he wrote: 

"And so I pray that you will forget that I have 
ever been in your life. Then I can come once more 
into it, and take my chance as any stranger, not handi- 
capped by time or circumstance. It is not every one 
with a heart full of love who prays to be forgotten. 
And yet I pray thus, in order that I may have a clear 
running." 

The old father went home, and touched the strings 
of his violoncello. 

"Nora will come, Nora will come!" they seemed to 
be singing. 
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He went up to her bedroom and fingered her books 
and some of her work, which had never been moved. 
He opened her cupboard and touched two of her gowns 
hanging there. 

"Ah," he said, tenderly, "she must have some new 
gowns — bright ones. I must consult Nurse Isabel, 
— something blue, I think." 

Then he crept down to his study and took up a 
volume of Spenser. 

"Ah," he said, sadly, "and now the other man will 
take her away." 

And Nurse Isabel, making some gruel for her patient, 
dropped some salt tears into it. 

"He will never know," she thought. "But I shall 
always love and bless him. No one can take that 
from me. It is my own. And now he is sitting writing 
to her. I can see the smile of tenderness on his face." 
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CHAPTER V, 



WXDDING GUXSTa 



It was two or three days before Mrs Mary Shaw's 
marriagd with Mr William Parrington. Mr Parring* 
ton had broken his solemn promise to wait patiently 
until Nora Penhurst's return to England. There seemed 
to be some excuse for his perfidy, since he had been 
courting the obstinate hostess of the King's Head for 
about nine years. 

"Either you marry me on the twenty -fifth of Octo- 
ber, my birthday," ho said, "or else we part, and you 
never see poor Parrington no more. Now, my dear, take 
your choice. Be careful how you choose. Bemember 
youll miss me very much if you send me away for ever 
and evermore. 'Twill be a terrible thing for you." 

" And for you also," said Mrs Shaw, pouting. " You'll 
miss me something shocking." 

"Of course," replied Mr Parrington. "I shall be a 
lone miserable wretch, and die of a broken heart, or 
else of the bronchity. The doctor was only a-saying 
yesterday that my days was numbered. He sees a 
wonderful change in me — he do." 

" Oh, Parrington, don't talk like that ; it stirs me up 
dreadful," said Mrs Mary. 

" Well, my dear, it be no fault of mine," he answered. 
" ^'^'^ you must take your choice and abide by it" 
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** I give in," said Mrs Mary. " I'll marry you without 
fail on October twenty-fifth, your birthday — I think you 
said it were your sixty-second birthday! You see it 
won't be for long, as you be so old and so ill ! I give 
in, Parrington." 

Parrington's eye twinkled. 

"All right, my dear," he said. "I'm sure you've 
decided for your happiness. And I am sure 'twill be 
a comfort to you to think it be only for a short 
time!" 

So this important matter was decided finally, and 
Mrs Mary Shaw wrote to ask Mr Penhurst and Mr 
Uppingham to the wedding. 

"I shouldn't feel it legal-like without Mr Penhurst, 
bless him," she said. "He always promised he'd play 
the organ for mb — the wedding-march by Mendelsome- 
thing or other. I'm not a-going to give that up, Par- 
rington — not for no one." 

"Eight you are!" said Parrington. "But don't you 
dare to go a-sweethearting after Mr Uppingham, who 
always puts you in mind of that artist-chap with the 
light-brown moustache as never paid no bills. Nothing 
of that sort, Mrs Mary ! " 

" Bight you are ! " answered Mrs Mary Shaw, laugh- 
ing; and the invitations were sent and accepted. 
Boger arrived in tho best of spirits, and was followed 
on the next day by the historian, who also seemed to 
have cheered up wonderfully. Their minds had been 
relieved of a great burden when they learnt that Theo- 
dore Sevan had not committed suicide. Boger was very 
quaint about it ; and inspired by the certainty of Sevan's 
unimpaired health, wrote some doggerel lines called 
"The Centipede's Death." They ran as follows: 

" There was a wily centipede whose name was little Bevan, 
He did not like to live in hell, and conldn't live in heaven. 

Z 
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So he took up his abode on earth, and always lay in wait 
To sting the wretched Yictims assigned to him by fate. 

He stong, he clung. 
With all his might and main, 
Injecting venom, diffusing pain. 

But after many years of work the centipede fell ill ; 

No longer could he lie in wait to poison or to kilL 

The last part of my story is the pleasantest to tell ; 

The centipede was driv'n from earth and for^d to enter belli" 

He showed them proudly to Brian when the historian 
arrived at the King's Head. 

*' Ah," he said, with some of his old fun, '' you didn't 
know I was a poetr--did you ? " 

"We must send them to Nurse Isabel," Brian said, 
laughing. " Here, give them to me. I will copy them 
out" 

" Oh, I like that," Boger said, gaily. " You want to 
pass them off as your own. I shall have a limited 
edition of one printed on vellum — ^poet's proof, in fact ! " 

They were still amusing themselves with this am- 
bitious production when Mrs Mary Shaw came into 
the parlour to lay the cloth for supper. 

"I do declare, it quite enlivens me to hear your 
cheery voices," she said, as she put a fresh log on the 
grate. "I've been that dumpsy to-day." 

" Why, you ought to be in the best of spirits now that 
you've made up your mind to marry Parrington the day 
after to-morrow," said Boger. 

"Ob, I'm not bothering about that," said Mrs Mary. 
"But the ancestors, poor creatures, be awful sour- 
tempered to-day, and great-uncle keep on saying : ' Mary 
Shaw, you be making a terrible mistake, and you'll live 
to find it out' And Aunt Bebeocah nods her head and 
says: *Ay, ay, Mary Shaw, you be making a terrible 
mistake, and you'll live to find it out, and you be ageing 
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wonderful quick/ Tisn't what you might call encour- 
aging-like, on the eve of marriage, is it, Mr Uppingham, 
sir?" 

^' And what does Wullie say ? " asked Boger. 

" Oh, Wullie says : ' Don't be a goose, mother ! Cheer 
up. Parrington be the best chap as ever was, and well 
all be mighty happy together, and I'll won't give no 
trouble till I be growed up!'" 

"Hurrah for Wullie!" said Koger, "That boy will 
turn out trumps yet. I am much afraid that you will 
live to be disappointed in him, Mrs Mary. I am con- 
vinced that he will never consent to go on that down- 
ward path. You will have to bear your disappointment 
as bravely as possible." 

"How you do make fun of me!" said Mrs Shaw, 
laughing. "But it quite braces me up. And to think 
you've both come down special to be present at my 
wedding. I take it very kind, Mr Penhurst, dear, and 
Mr Uppingham, sir. If only our dear Miss Nora was 
here too. Twould round everything off for me, and 
I'd be the happiest woman in the world. But, you see, 
Parrington wouldn't wait" 

"Ah, if only she were here," the two men thought, 
as they looked dreamily into the fire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

nature's promise. 

It was one of those radiant days in the late autumn, 
when summer returns as a welcome intruder and lends 
a golden lustre to all the beautiful colouring on the 
moors and in the lanes and by the winding river. The 
withered brown leaves smiled their answer to the sun's 
warm greeting. The reddened branches gleamed like 
fire. The reeds in the river, bowing to the gentle wind 
and murmuring soft words of welcome, were tipped with 
bright jewels of light. Away on the hill, at the back 
of the King's Head, the pines were illumined with floods 
of sunshine; the carpet of sombre cones and needles 
glistened in the tender embrace of the strong warm rays. 
There was a softness in the air, and a soothing fragrance 
of dampness — autumn's own especial charms. Summer 
and autumn were spending the day together, and Nature 
was well pleased to see her belovM children in harmony. 

Soger and Brian, faithful comrades as ever, strolled out 
together, their steps leading them by instinct to Nora's 
favourite haimts. When they spoke, it was of her only. 

" This is a day after her own heart," the old man said, 
as they sat near the weir and watched the rush of clear 
sweet water. " If she were here, she would say that there 
was a sort of mystic promise in the air : I feel it myself." 

'^ And I feel it," Brian answered. 

'* She will come back soon/' Roger said. " I am ex- 
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pecting at any moment to have a message to say that 
she has started homewards." 

Brian made no answer. He was thinking of the 
words he had written to her: 

** Let me come as a stranger into ycfwr lifer 

They lingered for some time by the river, and then 
turned off in the direction of the moors, and came slowly 
back to the village. Just as they were nearing the 
King's Head, Mrs Mary Shaw hastened out to meet 
them. She was in a state of great excitement, but, 
from the radiant smile on her face, it was evident that 
she was not the bearer of ill-tidings. 

" Something wonderful have happened ! " she cried, — 
"I don't know how to tell you. Davy went to the 
station this morning, all unbeknown to any one, and 
brought back " 

The old man looked up, and saw a dear, gallant figure 
approaching him. 

He ran forward. 

" My Nora, my own belovid girl ! " he cried. 

"Oh, father," she cried, "my old sweetheart of a 
father ! " And she held him in her strong young arms. 

Brian stood apart, as one stunned. 

She went up to him, and put out both her hands to him. 

" Not as a stranger ! " she said, and her voice thrilled 
through him. 

He lifted her outstretched hands and pressed them 
reverently to his lips. 



THE END. 
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by the Bditor.— SoraocLEB, by C. W. Col- 
Una.— Flint, by Bev. A. Church and W. J. 
Brodribb.— EuRiPtDEB, by W. B. Donne.— 
Juvenal, by B. WaUbrd» — Aristophaneb, 
by the Baiter.— HwoD and THEeoKis, by 



J. Davlea.— Plaxttub and Terence, by the 
Bditor. — Tacttub, by W. B. Donne. — 
LuciAN, by the Bditor.— Plato, by C. W. 
Collina. — Greek Anthology, ty Lord 
Neavea.— Lrw, by the Bditor.— Ovxd, by 
Rev. A Church. — Catullus, Tibullus, 
AND Propertiub, bv J. Davlea.— DBMoe- 
THENEB, by W. J. Brodribb.— Aristotle, 
by Sir Alex. Grant.— Thuctdidbb, by the 
Bditor.— Lucretius, by W. H. Mallow.— 
Pdidar, by Bey. F. D. Morioa. 
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ALISON. 

History of Europe. By Sir Asohibjlld Aluon, Bart., D.O.L. 

1. From the Commenoement of the French Beyolntion to 

tlw Battle of Waterloo. 

LnaABT BDmoir, 14 T61fl.| with Fortnlti. Demy 8to, £10, lOi. 
AvoTHXB Bditiov, In 10 Toli. crown 8vo, £6. 
Fiopur'B BDinov. 18 toIi. erown Sto, £S, lie. 

S. Continiiation to the Accession of Louis Ne^wleon. 

LmuBT Bditioh, 8 Tola. 8to, £0, 7e. Od. 
PiopLB'e BDmoH, 8 Tola. oown 8to. 84e. 

Epitome of Alison's History of Enropa Thirtieth Thou* 

eand, 7e. Qd. 

Atlas to Alison's History of Europe. By A. Keith Johnston. 

LnaABT BDinoH, demj 4to, £8, fik 
FiOFLs'e Bditioh, 81e. Od. 

Life of John Dnke of Marlboroagh. With some Accoant of 

hie Ckmtemporuiee, end of the Wer of the Bnooeeelon. Third Edition. 1 toIb. 
8to. Portreite end Ifepe^Mi. 

Essays : Historical, rolitical, and Misoellaneoiis. S vols. 

demy 8to, 4fte. 

ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN : Bukq bohk Acxx>ukt 

OF ▲ JouBHVT raox BoBDKAUx TO Qkhoa dt ths "lecAJBOOT," tiJcen in the Winter 
1889-90. BytheAnthorof *ADeyof myldfeetBton.' With IUI7 Illaetintioni 
by John Walleoe, efber Sketohee by the Anthor, end • Hep. Oneep Sdition, 
demy 8to, 7e. Od. 

ACTA SANCTORUM HIBERNIiB ; Ex Codice Salmanticensi. 



None primnm Integre edlte open Oabou db Bmdt et Jobsphi db Backxb, e 
Boe. Jeea, Hegiooaphonun fioUendienorom ; Anotore et Samptna Lexgiente 
JoAvm Patuoio MABOHioxn BoTBAB. In One handeome 4to Vblame, bonnd in 



Boe. Jeea, Hagiooaphonun BoUandlanorom ; Anotore et Samptna Laigiente 
JoAvm Patuoio MABOHioMB Botbab. In One ~ ' 
half rozborghe, £8, li.; in paper ooTer, 81a. Od. 

ADO LPHT JS. Some Memories of Paris. By F. Adolphus. 

Grown 8to, Oe. 

AFLALO. A Sketch of the Nataral History (Vertebrates) of 

the British lelanda. By F. Q. Avlalo, F.B.G.S., F.Z.&^athar of * A Sketch 
of the Nataral History of Aoatralia,' Ac With nnmeroos mnstiatioBa by Lodge 
and Bennett. Grown 8to, 6e. net. 
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MannreB and the PrinoipleB of Manuring. By 0. M. AiXMAiTf 

D.Se., F.B^B.]B., Ins., Proteior of Ohemlrtrj, GlMgow Vetnfnanr OoUtgt; 
■mniiier tn Obemlrtrj, Univanity of Glaagow, ka. Grown 8to, 9m, od. 

Farmyard Manure : Its Nature, Oompodtion, and Treatment. 

Grown 8T0b li. Od. 

ALLABDTOK 

The City of SanBhine. By Aixxandkb Ali.a]u>toI| Author of 

* Barlaoooit,' Ac New Bdltion. Grown 8to, (It. 

Balmoral : A Romance of the Queen's (Jountry. New Edition. 

Grown 8to,6i. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOB ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
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ANDERSON. Daniel in the Criticg* Den. A Reply to Dean 

Vunr's 'Book of Daniel. ' B7 Bobibt AxrDKBSOir, LL.D., Barrister-At-Lsw, 
Assistsnt GommlBsioner of Police of the Metaropolis; Anlihoir of *T1ie Oonlng 
Pirlnoe,' * Human Destinj,' Ihs. Post Bto, 4s, 6d. 

AYTOUN. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By W. 

jBDMOXDBTOum Attoitv, D.O.L. JProfeasor of Bhetorle and Bellas-Lettres In this 
UnlTenlty of Bdinboigh. New Bdltion. Voap. Bto, 8s. 6d. 

AiroTHXB Bdrioh. Voap. 8to, 7s. 6d. 

Ghsat Bditioh. Is. Gloth, Is. 8d. 

An Illustrated Edition of the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

From designs by Sir Noil Patoh. Gheaper Bdltion. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell : a Poem. Third Edition. Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

Poems and Ballads of Qoethe. Translated by Professor 

Attouv and Sir Thbodom Mabtxv, K.O.B. Third Bdltion. Vcap., 6s. 

Memoir of William E. A]rtonn, D.CL. By Sir Thbodobb 

Mabtdi, K.O.B. With Portiait. Post 8to, ISs. 

BADEN-POWELL. The Saving of Ireland. Conditions and 

Bemedies : Industrial, Financial, and Political. By Sir OaoBox Babbh-Powsll, 
K.0.1LO., M.P. Demy 8to, 7s. 6d. 

BEDFORD k COLLINS. Annals of the Free Foresters, from 

1866 to the Present Day. By W. K. R Bkdtosd, W. B. W. Oolldis, and other 
Gontribatois. With 65 rortraits and 69 other niostrations. Demy 8to, ils. imL 

BELLAIRS. OoBsips with Oirls and Maidens, Betrothed and 

Free. By Ladt Bsllaibs. New Bdltion. Grown 8to, 8s. 6d. Gloth, aztn 
gUt edges, 6s. 

BELLESHEIM. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. 

From the Introduction or Ghristlanlt/ to the Present Day. By Alphovs Bbl* 
LasHUM, D.D., Ganon of Aiz-]a43hapeUe. Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by D. OswAxj) HuBTsn Buon, O.8.B., Monk of Fort Angostos. Gheap Bdltion. 
Gomplete in 4 yols. demy 8to, with Maps. Prioe Sis. net. 

BENTINCK Racing life of Lord Qeorge Cavendish Bentinck, 

M.P., and other BemlniMences. By Jomr Kjorr, Private Trainer to the Good- 
wood Stable. Bdlted Xxw the Hon. Fraxou Lawubt. With Twenty-three ftiU* 
page Plates, and Faoslmlle Letter. Third Bdltion. Demy 8to, S8a. 

BICKERDTKE. A Banished Beauty. By John Bigkbbdtkb, 

Anthor of * Days in Thole, with Bod, Onn, and Oamera,' ' The Book of the AD- 
Bound Angler, * Goriosities of Ale and Beer,' Ihs. With mostratlona. Ghaap 
BditiaL&ewn Sro, Ss. 
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Uahmenta, fte. By Johh Bibch, Arehltaet, Aathor of * Country Arehltaetora, 
Ae. With 80 FUtM. Boy»l Sro, 7i. 

Examples of Labourers' Cottages, <fec. With Flans for Im- 

proi^theDweUingBofthePoorixiLaigeTowiia. With84PUtM. Boyftl8TO,7i. 

Picturesque Lodges. A Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, 

Fftrk BntnncM, Keepen*, Qardenen', BaUllli\ OroomB', Upper and Under Ber- 
▼nnte' Lodges, tnd otner Bnzal Beeidenoei. With 16 FUtee. 4to, ISi. 6d. 

BLAOEIK 

The Wisdom of Qoetha By John Stuabt Blaokib, Emeritus 

Fiofeiflor of Greek in the Univenity of BdinboiKh. Fcep. Sro. Oloth, eztr» 
gilt, 61. 

John Stuart Blackie : A Biography. By Anna M. Stoddabt. 

With 8 FUtee. Third Edition. S Tole. demy Sro, ill. 
PoFULAB BDmoH. With Portrait. Grown 8yo 6a. 

BLAGKMORE. 

The Maid of Sker. By R D. Blaokmobb, Author of ' Loma 

Doone,' Ae. New Bdition. Grown 8to, 6a. Cheaper Edition. Grown 8to, 
8a. 6d. 

Dariel: A Romance of Surrey. With 14 Illustrations by 

Ghria. Hammond. Grown 8to. 6a. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Bona ; Their Magailne and Friends. By Mtb Olxphamt. With Four Fortraita. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Vola. I. and XL £2, Sa. 



Vol. m. John Blackwood. By his Dausrhter, Mrs 

OsRALD FoRTnf With 2 Fortraits and View of Btrathtyrom. Demy 8to, 21a. 

Blackwood's Magazine, from Commencement in 1817 to De- 
cember 1898. Noa. 1 to 998, forming 164 Volnmea. 

Index to Blackwood's Magazine. Vols. 1 to 50. 8yo, 16s. 
Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each, 

in Faper Goyer. Bold aeparatelY at all Bailway Bookatalla. 

Hiey may alao be had bonnd in 12 yola., doth, 188. Half calf, richly gilt, 80b 
Or the 12 Tola, in 6, rozboighe, Sla. Half red morocco, 28a. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 

foor Shilling Farta. Handaomely bonnd in 12 TOla.2doth, 80a. In leather back, 
roxbnighe atyle, 87a. 6d. Half odf; gilt, 621. 6d. Half morocco, 56a. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Complete in Twelve 

ShUllng Farta. Handaomely bonnd in 6 vola.. doth, 16a.: and in 12 Tda. doth, 
18a. Tne 6 Tda. in rozbnrgne, 21a. Half calt 26a. Hw morocco, 28a. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport From ' Blackwood's Magazine. 

Uniftmn with 'TUea firom Blackwood.' In TwdTe Farta, each price la. Hand- 
aomely bonnd In 6 Tola., ololdk, 16a. And In half calf; 28a. 

New Educational Series. See separate Catalogue. 
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BLACKWOOD. 

New Uniform SerioB of Novela (Copyright). 

Grown Sto, dloth. Price 81. 6d. eMh. Now ready:— 

BsATA. By B. D. Genrd. 
BnoAX MT NxioHBOTTB. By the Bum. 
Tn Watbrs or Hxbouubb. By the fluna. 
FAOt TO 8>B. By L. W-. M. LookbArl. 
Miint 18 TBiin. By the Same. 
DoDBLn AMD QuiTB. By the Ssoia. 
Altiora Pno. By Laurenoe Oliphant 
PiooABXLLT. By the Same. With Dliiatn- 

tlona. 
Last Babt. By D. Goaid. 
Thi Blaoksmith ov Voa. By Paul OodilBg. 
Thi Diudcma. By the Author of *The 

Battle of Dorking.* 
Mt Tritial Lira ahd MiBitmrun. By ▲ 

Plain Woman. 
PooB Nklldl By the 
If AMCORin. By P. O. Hamerton. 

Standard Novels. Uniform in sice and binding. Each 

complete in one Volume. 

FLORIN SERIES, lUuatrated Boarda. Bound in Cloth, li. 6d. 
Tom OBoniLn'a Loo. By Ml<diael Soott. 
fHS Gnuian ov thi Mmon. By the Same. 



Trs IIaid ov Sksb. By B. D. Blaokmoie. 
WKHDnBOun. By P. O. Hamerton. 
Th> Stobt ov ¥AnoB*DWi. By D. Stonar 

Meldrum. 
Miaa llABJoniBAirKa. By Mn Oli^ant. 
Tbu PxBPnruAL OumATa, and Thu Bscxom. 

By the Same. 
Saudc Ohapsl, and Tbm Dootob'b Faiolt. 

By the Same. 
▲ Ssmimm Plabt. By B. D. Oenud. 
Lady Lbb'b Widowhood. By General Sir 

B. B. Hamley. 
Katib Stbwabt, and other Btorlea. ByMn 

Ollphant. 
VALBMTiBBABDHiaBBOTHBB. By the Same. 
Sobs abd DAUOHTBaa. By the Same. 



Otbil Thobbtob. By Captain' Hamilton. 

Abbau of thb Pabub. By John Gait. 

Thb Pbotor^Jw. By the Same. 

Sib Abdbbw Wtlib. By the Same. 

Thb Bbtail. By the Same. 

M 188 MoLLT. By Beatrice Hay Butt. 

Bboibald Daiaob. By J. G. Lookhart. 

SHILUNO SERIES, IlluBtrated Corer. 



Pbb Owbb. By Dean ^ook. 

Adah Blaib. By J. G. Lookhart 

Ladt Lbb'8 Widowhood. By GenenI Sir B. 

B. Hamley. 
Balbk Chapbl. By Mn Ollphantw 
Thb Pbbpbtual Cubatb. By the Sams. 
Miaa MABJOBiBABBa. By the Sama. 
JoHB I A LoYt Story. By the Sama. 



Thb Rbotob, and Thb Dooiob'8 Family. 

By Mn Oliphant. 
Thb Litb ov Mabbib Wauok. 

Moir. 
Pbbibbitzjlb 

F. Haidman. 



Bound in doth, Is. 6d. 
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SiB Fbibslb Pumpkib, Niobtb a* Mbh, 
Ac 

Thb BUBALTBBB. 

Lira IB THB Fab Whk. 
Valbbiub: a Boman 
Loekhait. 



By O. F. BuztOB. 
Stray. By J. G. 



BON QAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 

tlon. With niuftratlonB by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fcap. 8to, 6b. 

60WHILL. Questions and Answers in the Theory and Practice 

of Military Topography. By Major J. H. Bowhiix. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 
Portfolio containing 84 working pfana and diagrama, 88. (kU net. 

BRADDON. Thirtv Tears of Shikar. By Sir Edwabd Braddon, 

K.C.M.G. With niuatntionB by G. D. Giles, and Map of Oudh Foraat Ttacta 
and Nepal Terai. Demy 8yo, 188. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Brougham. Written by Himbblf. 8 yoIb. 8yo, £1, BB. The VolumeB ara Bold 
eep antely, price 168. each. 

BBOWN. llie Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting 

and Tending of Forest-treea and the General Management of Woodlands. By 
Jambb Bbown, LL.D. Sixth Bdition, Bnlarged. Bdited by Johb NnaBTjD.<Bc., 
Author of ' British Forest Trees,' Ac In S yoIb. royal 8yo, with 850 ulustra- 
tto ns, 4Ss. net. 

BBOWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Phjrsiological. 

For the ITse of StudenlN. By Bobbbt Bbowb, M.A., Ph.D. Crown Byo, with 
numerous IllustrationB, ISa. M. 

BBUCE. 

In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallaoi Bbttob. New 

and Bnlarged Bdition. Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

A UmiUd wmbtrcifC9pUitiftk$Fint JMifloii, on torfi htm d w ud §paptr, llm M. 
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BRUCE. 

Here's a Hand Addresses and Foema Crown Svo, 5A. 

La^e i^per Bditdon, limited to 100 copies, price Sis. 

BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Alkx- 

hxvm BucHAK, LL.D., ir.RS.B., Secretanr of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, Ae. New Edition. Grown 8to, with Goloored Charts and Bngravin^. 

\Ifk prmaration. 

BURBIDGE. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Oardening, and Floral Decora- 
tions. Being Practical Dii^ctions for the Propagation, Cnltnre, and Arrangement 
of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. BuBBison. Second 
Edition. Grown Sto, with nnmeroos ninstrations, 7s. 6d. 

Cultivated Plants: Their Propagation and Improvement. 



Including Natoral and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising firom Seed, Cnttings, 
and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Familii 
Oultivation. Grown 8vo, with numerous nlustrations, 12s. 6d. 



BTJRKR The Flowering of the Almond Tree, and other Poems. 

By GHBiBTiAir Buxxn. Pott 4to, 6s. 

BURROWS. 

Commentaries on the History of England, from the Earliest 

Times to 1866. By Montagu Bubbowb, Ghichele Professor of Modem History 
in the UniTersity of Oxford ; Captain R.N. ; F.8.A., Ac ; " Officier de I'ln- 
Btruddon Publique," France. Grown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

The History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. New 

Edition, revised. Crown 8yo, Os. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland : From Agricola's Invasion to the 

Bztlnctlon of the last Jacobite Insuireetlon. By John Hill Buxton, D.G.L., 
Historiographer- Royal for Scotland. Cheaper BcUtion. In 8 toIs. Grown 8yo, 
8s. 6d. each. 

History of the British Empire dnring the Reign of Queen 

Anne. In 8 toIs. Svo. 80s. 

The Soot Abroad. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Book-Hnnter. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BUTCHER Armenosa of Egypt. A Romance of the Arab 

Conquest By the Very Bct. Dean Butchvb, D.D., F.S. A., Chaplain at Cairo. 
Crown Svo, 6b. 

BUTE. The Altns of St Colnmba. With a Prose Paraphrase 

and Notes. By John, Mabquksb of Butn, K.T. In paper ooTcr, Ss. 6d. 

BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONSDALE. The Arms of the 

Koyal and Parliamentary Burghs of Scotland. By John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T., J. R. N. Macphail, and H. W. Loksdalk. With 181 Bngravings on 
wood, and 11 other IlluBtratlon& Crown 4to. £2, 2s. net. 

BUTLER. 

The Ancient Church and Parish of Abemethy, Perthshire. 

An Historical Study. By Bev. D. Butler, M.A., Minister of the Parish. With 
IS Collotype Plates and a Map. Crow n 4to, 25s. net. 

John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scotland; or, The 

Influence of the Oxford Methodists on Scottlah Religion. Grown 8to, 58. 

BUTT. 

Theatricals : Ah Interlude. By Bbatbicb May Butt. Crown 

8yo, 6s. 

Miss Molly. Cheap Edition, 2a 

Eugenia Crown Svo, 6b. 6d. 

Elizabeth, and other Sketches. Crown Svo, 68. 

Delicia. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 2b. 6d. 
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CADELL. Sir John Cope and the Eebellion of 1746. By the 

late General Sir Bobxrt Oa.dxll, K.C.B., Royal (Madras) Artillery, with 2 
HapB. Crown 4to, 128. Od. net. 

OAIBD. Sermons. By John Caibd, D.D., Principal of the 

Unlreralty of Olaagow. Beyenteenth Thouand. Feap. 8to, 6a. 

CALDWELL. Schopenhaner'a System in its Philosophical Sig- 

nifleanoe (the Shaw FeUowahip LeetoreB, 1898). By William Oaldwxll, M.iL, 
D.Sc, Frofeisor of Moral and Social PhUosophyi Northwestern UnlTenrityt 
U.S. A. ; formerly Assistant to the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Bdln., 
and Bzamlner hi Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. Demy 8tO| 
10s. 6 d. net. 

CALLWELL. The Effect of Maritime Command on Land 

Oampaigns since Waterloo. By liM^ox C. B. Oallwxll, RA. With Plans. 
Post 8to, 6s. net. 

CAP£^. The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette during the 

Reign of Terror. By Bkrhard Gafib, Author of ' The Lake of Wine/ ' The Mill 
of Silence,' Aw. Crown Sro, Os. 

CARSTAIBS. 

Human Nature in Rural Lidia. By R Casstaibs. Crown 

8yo, 6s. 

British Work in Lidia. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CAUVIN". A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

OompHed firom the best Authors and Lexioosraphars in both Langusges. By 
JoexPB Oauyiv, LL.D. and Ph.D., of the Unirersity of GKittingen, so. Grown 
8t O| 7b. 6d. 

CHAETKRIS. Canonidty ; or, Early Testimonies to the Exist- 
ence and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on KirdhholTer't 
*Qnellensammlung.' Edited by A. H. Ohabtsrib, D.D., FrofBssor of Biblieal 
Oritieism in the IhilTexsity of Bdinburgh. 8to, 18s. 

CHENNELLS. Recollections of an Egyptian Princess. By 

her English GoTemess (Miss B. OHramLLs). Being a Becord of FIts Tears' 
Residence at the Court of Ismael PMha, KhMlTs. Second Bdition. With lliiee 
Portraits. Post Sro, 7b. 6d. 

CHRISTISON. Early Fortifications in Scothmd : Motes, Camps, 

and Forts. Being the Rhlnd Lectures in Arehnology for 1804. By Dayid 
Ohristisoh, M.D^ F.B.O.F.B., Secretary of the Socie^ of Antiquaries of Boot- 
land. With 379 Plans and Illustrations and 8 Maps. Fcap 4to, Sis. net. 

CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart, M.D., 

D.O.L. Ozon.| Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the unlTerslty of Bdin* 
buzgh. Edited by his Son. In S toIb. 8to. VoL L— Antobiography. 16b. 
V6L II.->Memoin. 16a. 

CHURCH. Chapters in an Adventnrons Life. Sir Richard 

Church in Italy and Greece. By B. M. Chubor. With Photo^vure 
Portrait. Demy Sro, 10s. 6d. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issned 

by the Ohureh Seryice Sode^. Seventh Bdition, careftilly revised. In 1 vol. 
crown 8to, doth, 88. 6d. ; much morocco, 6s. Also in S vols, crown 8vo, 
doth, 4s. ; Frendk morocco, 6s. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Eveoing Prayer throughout 

the Week. Grown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Order of Diyine Service for ChOdren. Issued by the Church 

Service Sodety. With Scottish HymnaL Oloth, 8d. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of MiHtarv Law. Compiled 

diiefly to assist Offloers prepaiing for Examination ; also for all Ottoers of the 
Begolar and AuziUarT Forces. Oomprising also a Synopsis of part ot the Army 
Act. By Msdor F. OocHiLAir, Hampehiie Regiment Gaixison ustmetor, North 
British fMstnct. Grown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 
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OOLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Looh. Oontaining Mhmte 

uutamotloDB la til Highland Bpcnrti, with Wuidsrlngi ortr Ozig and Oonia, 
Hood «nd Fell. By Jobv Ck>LQiJH0i7s. OhMp ■dimon. With ulnftntloiiB. 
Demy Sro, 10k 0d. 

OOLVILK Round the Black Man's Garden. By Lady Z. Col- 

▼IZ.B, F.B.O.B. With S Maps and 50 Dltuitiatloiia ftom Zhairuigi by the 
Author and from Fhotogra]^. Demy 8to, 10a. 

CONDER 

The Bible and the East By Lieut -Ck>L C. R Ck>Ni>SB, 

B.B., LL.D., D.O.L., 1LB.A.8., Author of 'Tent Work in Feleitlne/ *o. With 
muatiatlona and a liap. Grown Ovo, 6a. 

The Hittitea and their Language. With IllustrationB and 

Map. Poet 8to, Ta. fld. 

CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH OF 

SCOTLAND. With an Introductoiy Note by the late Prindpil TollodL New 
Edition, Beviaed and Bnlaiged. Grown Oro, Be. 6d. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo vol- 

nmee of about 860 pp. each. With liapa. Price 7e. 6d. netb 

Fife and Kinrofls. By .£nsa8 J. Q. Magkat, LL.D., Sheriff 

oftheeeOountiee. 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Hxbbebt Maxwkll, Bart 

M.P. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chablis Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff- 

Subetitnte of theee Gonntlee. 

Invemesa. By J. Cahebon Leks, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Peebles, and Selkirk. By Sir Geobqb Douolas, 

Bart. [/n Ac jimt. 

CRAWFORD. Saracineeca. By F. Mabion Cbawtobd, Author 
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JOHNSTON. Agriooltoral Holdixuts (Scotland) Acts, 1883 and 

1889 ; and the Cnoond Game Act, 1880. with Notea, and Sommacy of PEooednzaa 
Ac By OmuaroPBxn N. Jomwrox, ILA., Adyocate. Demy 8yo, 6a. 

JOELAX Timar's Two Worlds. By Maubub Jokal Authorised 

l^nilation \^ Mza Hboah KmAnow Cheap Bdition. Crown 8yo, fla. 



KEBBEL. The Old and the New : English Coontry lifa By 

T. B. KaHRWi, M.A., Author of 'The Agricnltnial Labonren,' * Bnaya In Hlatocy 
and P61itlca,' *Llfto of Lord BeaccMfleld.' Crown 8yo, 6b. 

KERB. St Andrews in 1646-46. By D. B. Kbbb. Crown 

8yo, Si. Od. 
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EUstory of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. KikqIiAXX. 

Cabinet Bdltton, Beyieed. With an Index to the Complete Work. DlOBtnted 
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History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. VoL YL 
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KIBBT. In Haunts of Wild Gkune: A Hunter- Naturalist's 

Wanderlnga from KaUunba to Llbombo. By Fuoaniox Vadohah Kubt, 
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LANG. 

Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northoote, First 
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The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. From Manuscript 104 
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Grown 8vo, 6a. net. 

i LANG. The Exnansion of the Christian Life. The Dofi Lec- 

k tare for 1897. ^y the Rev. J. Marshall Laho, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAPWORTH. Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. By Pro- 

I feasor Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.8., itc. Founded on Dr Pages < Introdnotory 

I Text-Book of Geology.' With lllxutratlons. Crown 8vo, Ss. 
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Debt Courts. With Notes, References, and Forms. By J. M. Lua, Advocate, 
I Sheriif of Stirling, Dombarton, and Clackmannan. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LENNOX Ain> STURROCK The Elements of Physical Educa- 
tion : A Teacher's Mantul. By David Lskkox, M.D. , late B.N., Medical Director 
of Dundee Public Oymnasium, and ALsxAin>BB Stubrock, Superintendent of 
Dundee Public Oymnasium, Inatructor to the University of St Andrews and 
Dundee High School. With Original Musical Accompaniments to the Drill by 
Harry Bvsritt Losebt. With 130 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

LEWES. Dr Southwood Smith : A Retrospect. By his Grand- 
daughter, Mrs C. L. Lewis. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

LINDSAY. 

Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By Rev. 

Jakbs LivseAT. M.A., B.D., B.8c., F.R.S.B.. F.O.a, Minister of the Pulsh of 
St Andrew's, Kilmamock. Demy 8vo^ 18s. 6a. net. 

The Frogressiveness of Modem Christian Thought. Orown 

8vo, 6s. 

Essays, Literary and Philosophical Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Significance of the Old Testament for Modem Theology. 

Crown 8vo, Is. net. 

The Teaching Function of the Modem Pulpit. Crown Svo, 

Is. net. 

LOCKHART. 

Doubles and Quits. By Laubenck W. M. Lockhast. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 8b. 6d. 

Fair to See. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
Mine is Thina New Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 
LOCKHART. 

The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century. The 

Life and Times of David de Bemham of St Andrews (Bishop), a.d. 109 to IS58. 
With List of Churbhes dedicated by him, and Dates. By Wiluam Logkhabt, 
A.M., D.D.,F.8.A. Soot., Minister of Colinton Parish. Sd Edition. 6vo,«i. 
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LOCKHABT. 

Dies Tristes : Sermons for Seasons of Sorrow. Grown Svo, 68. 
LORIMEB. 

The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles of Jnris- 
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demy 8to, 4ft. 
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With Portrait. Fcap. 8to, Ss. 6d. 

Books and Culture. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MOCHESNEY. 

Miriam Cromwell, Royalist : A Romance of the Great Rebel- 
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E[athleen Clare : Her Book, 1637-41. With Frontispiece, and 

flye ftiU-page Illustrations by James A. Shearman. Grown Svo, As. 

M'COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M'Cohbis, 

TUlyfour. New Bditlon, Bnlarged, with Memoir of the Author by Jambs 
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MTIRIE. 

Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Uniform Edition. 
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Life of John Knox. Crown Svo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melvilla Crown Svo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation 

in Italy in the Sixteenth Gentury. Crown Svo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation 

in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, te. 6d. 

M'CRIE. *The PubUc Worship of Presbyterian Scotland. Histori- 
cally treated. With copious Notes, Appendioes, and Index. The Fourteenth 
Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By the Bev. GHARLns G. MKlnu, D.I>. 
Demy Svo, lOs. 6d. 

MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
cedure Act, 1SS7. By NoRMAH Dobak Maodokald. Revised by the Lokb 
Justics-Glxbk. 8to, 10s. 6d. 

MACDOUGALL and DODDS. A Manual of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1894. With Introduction, Bxplanatory Notes, and Ooploms 
Index. By J. Fativn MaoDouoaix, Legal Becretvy to the Lord Advocate, and 
J. M. Doods. Tenth Thousand, Bevised. Grown Svo, 28. 6d. net. 

MACINTYRE. Hindu-Koh : Wanderings and Wild Sports cm 

and beyond the HlmalAyas. By Major-General Dohald MAcnrmuB, V.G., late 
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Elements of Modem Geography. Bv the Rev. Alexandxb 

Maokat, IjL.D., F.RO.B. Mth Thousand, Bensed to the present time. Grown 
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by Datid H. Hadt. New Edition. Few. 8to, 8s. 0d. 
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Second Edition, erown 8to, 6s. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8to, 8s. 6<L 
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life and Notes. S vols. New Edition. Grown 8to, 81s. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Verse. Third Edition. Small crown 8to, 6s. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 

Ooethe, uhland, and Others. Crown 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Madonna Pia: A Tragedy; and Three Other Dramas. Grown 

8to, 7s. 6d. 

Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, Bevised 

and Corrected. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. 

The ' Vita Nuova ' of Dante. Translated, with an Introduction 

and Notes. Third Edition. Small erown 8to. 6s. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlenschlaegeb. 

Fcap. 8to, 5s. 

Ck>rreggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlekschlasosb. With Notes. 

Fcap. 8^0. 8s. 

MAETIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By 

Bmlkka Fauott, Lady Kabtht. JkdieaUd by permlftfon to Her Uott OraeUmt 
liafeely the Qmsm. Fifth Edition. With a Portrait by Iiehmann. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6 d. 

MABWICK Observations on the Law and Practice in regard 

to Knnidpal Elections and the Condnet of the Bnsineaa of Town Coandfi and 
Oonunissloners of Police in Scotland. By Sir Jamk D. Mabwiok, L{^D., 
Town-Clark of Olaagnw. Boytl Bro, lOi. 
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Spiritual Development of St Paul. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo,5B. 
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MATHIESON. The Supremacy and Sufficiency of Jesus Christ 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Murray, KC.B. A Memoir. 
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Life and Times of the Rt. Hon. William Henry Smith, M.P. 
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MELDRUM. 

Holland and the Hollanders. By D. Stobras Meldkxth. 
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The Story of Margr^el Being a Fireside History of a Fife- 
shire Family. Gheap Edition. Grown Svo, Ss. 6d. 
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MERZ. A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Gen- 
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MILLER. The Dream of Mr H , the Herbaligt By HiroH 

]fxLLn|_F.B.8.B., Uto H.M. Gtoologieil Surrey, Author of * Luutoape Geology.' 
With a FhotognTore Frontisplaoe. Grown 8to, Sm. dd. 

MILLS. Oreek Verse Unseens. Bv T. R Mills, M.A., late 
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MINTO. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical and 
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Characteristics of English Poets, from Chancer to Shirley. 
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The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Eighth Edition, 
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Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphwdcs. and a Ne- 
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Preachinp eyd Hearing ; and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 
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Belief in Gk)d. Fourth Edition. Crown Sto, 3s. 
Inspiration ; and other Sermons. Second Edition, Enlarged. 

Grown 8to, 6s. 

Church and Creed. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 

The Future of Religion, and other Essays. Second Edition* 

Grown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

The Englicdi Church and the Romish Schism. Second Edition. 

Grown 8V0.SS. 6d. 
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The ProYost-MarshskL A Romance of the Middle Shires. By 

the Hon. FncDnBiOK KovcRnirF. Grown Svo, 6s. 
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MONTAOUK Military Topography. Illustrated by Practical 
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MOmSON. 

Rifts in the Reek. By JsAins Mosiaoif . With a Photograyure 

Frontiipiecd. Orown vio, 6f. Bound In bntknun for praMOtatlon, te. 

Doondde Ditties. With a Frontiiipieoe. Crown 8yo, 38. 6d. 
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MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE : A Gossip with 
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NAPIER. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of Loga- 
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Popular Bdition, with Portrait. Crown 8to, 6a. 

Sir Philip Sidney : Servant of God. Illustrated by Maboabet 

L. Huoohtb. With a New Portrait of Sir Philip Sidnej. Small 4to, with a 
■pedally designed Cover. 5a. 

STORMONTH. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymo- 



logical, and Explanatory. By the Bbt. JAioa Stormomth. Bevised by the 
Bev. P. H. Phrlp. Library Bdition. New and Cheaper Edition, with Supple- 
ment. Imperial 8vo. handsomely boond in half morooco, 18s. net. 

Etymological ana Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

Xangnage. Including a very Ooplons Selection of Bdentifle Terms. For nse in 
Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of Oeneral Beference. The Pronnnoiation 
carefiilly revised by tne Bev. P. fi. Phrlp, M. A Cantab. Thirteenth Bdition, 
with Supplement. Crown Svo, pp. 800. 7b. 6d. 

The School Dictionary. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 

By William BAvme. 16mo, Is. 

STORY. The Apostolic Ministry in the Scottish Church (The 

Baird Lecture ror 1807> By Bobkrt Hbrskbt Stobt. D.D. (Edin.X F.S.A. 
Scot., Principal of the University of Olai^w, Principal Clerk of the General 
Assembly, and Chaplain to the Qaeen. Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

STORY. 

Poems. By W. W. Story, Author of *Roba di Roma,' &c. 2 

vols. 7s. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Conversations in a Studio. 2 vols, crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Excursions in Art and Letters. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
A Poet's Portfolio : Later Readings. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
STRACHEY. Talk at a Country House. Fact and Fiction. 

By Sir Bowabd Stbachxt, Bart With a portrait of the Anthor. Grown Svo, 
4B.6d.net. 
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STUEGIS. litUe Comedies, Old and New. By Juliak Btuboib. 

Grown Sto, 7b, M. 

TAYLOR. The Storv of my Life. By the late Colonel 

IfBASOWB Tatlob, Anthor of The Gonfeasiona of a Thug,' fto., ho, Bdlted by 
his Dao^tor. New and Cheaper Bdltion, being the Fourth. Grown STO^te. 

THEOBALD. A Text-Book of Ajnicultnral Zoology. By Tbxd. 

V. Thxobald, K.A. (Oantab.), F.E.B., Foreign Kember oAne Aaeodation of 
Official Bconomio Vntomologiirts, U.S.A., Zoologist to the 8.B. Agtlcaltnral 
OoUege, Wye, Ac With nomeroua niostratioiia. In 1 toL orown 8to. 
[InfkMpnu. 

THOMAS. The Woodland Life. By Edwabd Thomas. With a 

Frontiepiece. Bqnare 8to, 6a. 

THOMSON. 

The Diversions of a Prime Minister. By Basil Thomson. 

With a Hap, nnmerons Illastiationa by J. W. Gawston and others, and Repro- 
dnctions of Rare Plates, firom Harly Voyages of Sixteenth and Beventeenth Oen- 
tories. Small demy 8vo. 16s. 

South Sea Tarns. With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Cheaper 

Edition. Orown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

THOMSON. 

Handy Book of the Flower-Oarden : Being Practical Direo- 



tions for the Propagation, Goltnre, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower> 
Gardens all the year roond. With BngraTed Flans. Br Datd Thokbov, 
Osrdener to his Qraoe the Duke of Booclench, K.T., at I>nunlaaiig. Fourth 



and Cheaper Sditlon. Crown 8to, 5s. 

The Handy Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass: Being a 

series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Coltivation and Fordng of Pines, 
Vines, Peaches. Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cncambers. With ftigraiings 
of Hothouses, so. Second Edition, Revised and Bnlaiged. Grown 8to, 78. 6a. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 

Grapevine. By Willujc TBonaoir, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition. 8to, fa. 

THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 

Directions for the Preparation of Ponltioes, Fomentations, te. By Barbara 
Thomboh. FOap. 8to. is. 6d. 

THORBURN. Asiatic Neighbours. By S. S. Thobburn, Bengal 

Oivil Senrioe, Anthor of <Bannd: or, Onr Alghan Frontier,' 'David Lealle: 
A Story of the Aflshan Frontier,' * llosalmans and Money-Lenders In the Pan- 
Jab.' with Two Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

THORNTON. Opposites. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 

Sides of Popnlar Questions. B^ Lnwu THORKToir. 8vo, 12s. 8d. 

TIELE. Elements of the Science of Religion. Part I. — Morpho- 

loglcaL Part IL— Ontological. Being the Giflbrd Leetnres delivered befbre the 
University of Bdinbuvh in 1896-98. By G. P. Tisue, TheoL D., littD. (Bonon.^ 
Hon. K.B.A.S., Ac, Professor of the Science of Bellgion, In tha Unlveitity of 
Leiden. In S vols, post 8vo, 7s. <ML net. each. 

TORE. French Historical Unseens. For Army Classes. By 

N. B. ToKX, B.A. Grown 8vo. Ss. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 

TUBAL BOGIBTT OF SCOTLAND. Pabllshed annually, price 6s. 

TRAVERS. 

Windyhaugh. By Graham T&avers (Margaret G. Todd, 

ILD.) Third Edition. Crown 8vo,0s. 

Hona Maclean, Medical Student A NoreL Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Grown 8vo, 8s. 

Fellow Trarellers. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

TBYON. Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. By 

Bear-Admlnd G. 0, Pbhiuwx FrraosBALD. Cheap Bdltion. With Portrait and 
nnmerons lUustnUtlons. Demy 8vo, 8b. 
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TULLOCH. 

Eational Theology and Christian Fhiloaophy in Endand in 

tho Seventeenth Centiiiy. By Jomi Tulloch, D.D., rrindptl of 8t Hsry't Col- 
lege In the Univenlty of 8t Andrews, and one of her Ua^^tSty's OhapUlni in 
Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 2 Tola. 8vo, 16b. 

Modem Theories in Philosophv and Beligion. 8yo, 168. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third Edi- 
tion, Bnlarsed. Grown Syo, 8a. 6d. 

Memoir of Frindpal TuUoch, D.D. LL.D. By Mrs Ouphant, 

Author of 'Life oT Edward Irving.' Thiid and Cheaper Edition. 8to, with 
Fortndt, 7a. 6d. 

TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: His Country and People. 

By Xfljor- General W. TwkxddEp C.B.I., Bengal BtalT Corpi; for many yeara 
u.B.M.'a Cionanl-Oeneral, Baghdad, and Political Resident for the Government 
of India in Torkiah Arabia. In one toI. royal 4to, with Beven Golonred Flatei 
and other nioatrationa, and a Map of the Ooontry. Price £8, Sa. nee. 

TYLER. The Whence and the Whither of Man. A Brief His- 
tory of hia Ori^ and Development through Oonlbrmity to Environment. The 
Horse Lectores of 1895. By Jomr M. Ttlxb, Professor of Biology, Amherst 
Obllege, n.S.A. Post 8vo, 0s. net. 

VANDERVELL. A Shuttle of an Empire's Loom ; or, Five 

Months before the Mast on a Modem Steam Osrgo-Boat By Habrt Yav- 
nxBviLL. Grown 8vo, Os. 

VEITCH. 

Memoir of John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Lone and Rhetoric, 

Univenijhr of Glasgow. By Mart B. L. Bbtob. With Portrait and 8 Photo- 
gravore Platea. Demy 8vo, 7i. Od. 

Border Essays. By John Yeitoh, LL.D., Professor of Logic 

and Rhetoric, Unliwrsity of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 4s. Od. net 

The History and Poetry of the Scottiiui Border : their Main 

Featorea and Belationa. New and Enlarged Edition. S vols, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Listitutes of Logic. Post Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Merlin and other Poems. Fcap. 8yo, 4s. 6d. 

Knowing and Being. Essays in Pnilosophy. First Series. 

Grown 8vo, 6s. 

DuaUsm and Monism : and other Essays. Essays in Phil- 
osophy. Second Series, with an Introduction by B. M. Wenley. Grown 8v6, 
4s. 6d. net 

WACK Christianity and Agnosticism. Reviews of some Recent 

Attacks on the Ohristian Faith. By Hbnbt WacKi D.D., late Principal of King'a 
Gollege, London ; Preacher of Lincoln's Inn ; Chaplain to the Qneen. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d»net. 

WADDELL. An Old Kirk Chronicle : Being a History of Auld- 

hame, Tyninghame, and Whitekirk, in East Lothian. From Seamen Beoords. 
1616 to 1860. By Bev. P. Hatxlt Waddbll, &D., Minister of the United 
Parish. Small Paper Edition, SCO Gopies. Price Al, Large Paper Edition, 60 
Copies. Price, £1, 10s. 

WALDO. The Ban of the Oubbe. By Cedbio Dane Waldo. 

Grown Svo, Is. 6d. 

WALFORD. Four Biographies from ' Blackwood ' : Jane Taylor, 

Hannah More, Eliabeth Fry, ILuy Somerville. By L. B. WAi.roBi>. Grown 
8vo, 6s. 

WARREN'S (SAMXrEL) WORKS:— 

Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, Ss. 6d« ; boards, Ss. 
Ten Thousand A-Tear. Cloth, 8s. 6d. : boards, Ss. 6d. 
Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and 

Moral Development of the Present Age. is. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5s. 
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WENLEY. 

Socrates and Christ : A Study in the Philosophy of Belieion. 

Bt B. M. WsiTLKT, If .A., D.Se. D.FhlL, Prof^SBor of Philoaophy In the iHilrer- 
•ity of Michigan, U.S. A. Orown 8yo, Os. 

Aspects of Pessimism. Crown Svo, 6s. 
WHITE. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. Jaus 

Wbitk. Serenlih Bdltion. Post 8to, with Index, 6e. 

History of France, trUm the Earliest Times. Sixth Thousand. 

Poet 8to, with Index, Oe. , 

WHITE. 

ArchsBological Sketches in Scotland — S[int3rre and Enapdale. 

By Colonel 1^ P. Whitx, B.B., of the Ordnanoe Borvey. With nnmeroaa lUns- 
tntiona. 2 toIb. folio, £4, 48. Vol. I.^Kintyre, eold eepumtely, £S, 2i. 

The Ordnance Survey of the Wnited Kingdom. A Popular 

Aoooont. Orown 8T0t 6i. * 

WILKES. Latin Historical Unseens. For Army Classes. By 

L. C. Vauohan Wizjub, H.A Orown 8to, Ss. 

WILLIAMSON. The Horticultural Handbook and Exhibitor's 

Gnlde. By W. WiLUAKaov. Gardener. Beyised by Malooui Duvh, Gardener 
to his Grace the Duke of BncdenCh and Qaeenaberry, Dalkeith Park. Cheap 
Edition. Oroflm 8to, paper corer, Is. 

WILLS. Behind an Eastern YeiL A Plain Tale of Events 

oocorring in Ihe Experience of a Lady who )iad a nnlqne opportnniirr of obaery- 
Ing the Inner Life of Ladles of the Upper Glass in Persia. By C. J. Wius, 
Author of * In the Land of the Lion and Sun,' * Persia as it is,' Jto., Ac. Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Svo, 5s. 

WILSON. 

Works of Professor Wila)n. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

Professor Fxbbub. 18 vftls. crown 8to, £2, 8s. 

ChristoDher in his Sporting-Jacket. 8 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms. City of the Pla^e, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

EssavB, Critical and ImagifLativ.e. 4 volt., 16s. 

The Koctes Ambrosiania 4 vols., 16s. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

8to, is. 

WORSLEY. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated ^io English Verse in the 

Spenserian Stansa. By Philip Stanhopb Wobblkt, M.A. New and Oheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 0d. net. 

Homer's Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Prol Con- 

ington. t vols, crown 8to, Sis. 

T ATfi. England and Russia Face to Face in Asia: A Record of 

Travel with the Afghan Bonndarr Commission. By Captain A. C. Tatb, Bomhay 
Stair Corps. 8to, with Maps and lUnstrations, Sis. 

TATK Northern Afghanistan : or. Letters from the Afghan 

Boundary Commission. By Col«nel 0. B. Tatb, O.8.I., O.M.O., Bomh«y Staff 
Corps, F.R.O.S. 8yo, with Maps, 18s; 

ZACK. Life is Life, and other Tales and Episodes. By Zack. 

Second Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
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